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‘In next month’s McCLURE’S 


A vivid novel of a college girl 
they called — 


By CAROL DENNY 


HILL 


AN a girl combine college 
and night-club life? 


If her university is set in the 
midst of the hectic metrop- 
olis, if she is attractive and 
hungry for thrills .. . can she 
shut out the jazz and the lure 
of Broadway? 

Can she say “no” to the gay, 
smart young men who are 
willing to spend lavishly, not 
only on pretty show girls, but 
also on the college “play-girls” 
who companion them on their 
after-midnight trips to intimate 
studios or bacchanalian clubs? 


Helen Atchison, the peppy 
heroine of “WILD,” just 
couldn't hold herself back. 
The story of her amazing ad- 
ventures is a vivid guide-book 
to all that goes on between 
1 a.m. and dawn in the secret 
cornersand fascinating palaces 
of the metropolis. 


Don’t miss this throbbing, col- 
orful story of a girl whose 
candle of learning became a 
Broadway whitelight. One of 
twenty vital romances in 


April McCLURES. 


On sale, all newsstands, 
the seventeenth of March 
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E. J. Dryden 


in wishing to increase your in- 
come, but doubtful as to the 
aid you could get from home-study 


business training? 

E. J Dryden, of Laredo, Texas, was 
doubtful,.too. But he determined to try, 
and to measure bis results by the godd old 
sign of the dollar! 

He was earning $150 a month when he 
started with LaSalle. His course in Higher 
Accountancy was completed in eighteen 
months. His salary-increase paid for the 
training plus $1.00 an hour for every 
hoar spent in study. 

After his first lesson in Business Man- 
agement, dealing with Selling. he tried out 
his newly acquired knowledge. In six 
weeks he made $750 in commissions 
working after hours. 

He has since followed thru with Com- 
mercia) Spanish, and is now completing his 
fourth course—in American Law and Pro- 
cedure. For two years past his earnings 
have been better than $11,000 a year. 

Again we ask—are you in earnest in 
your desire to increase your salary? 


Send for Free Book About 
Your Own Field 


You are faced with a problem—and the 
only way you can solve it is to get the facts. 
A special 64-page booklet describes th 
opporvunities in your field of business 
outlines a definite plan that will enable you 
to realize them. 

The coupon will bring this booklet to 
you f-ee—and with it your copy of “Ten 

ears’ Promotion in One,” all without 
obligation. 

Dreaming —wishing—you've had enough 
of that! Send for those booklets NOW. 


Phe wishing oe you in earnest 
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below. Also a copy 


HARD WARE 
R- BINO AOMICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
‘ HUNERY & SUPPLIES 


jad Spot, 
ewe 


LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 


My schooling stopped when I was fourteen; and 
when I first enrolied with LaSalle for training 
in Higher Accountancy I was earning only $150 a 
month. 


Yet that training enabled me to make certain 
suggestions to the firm I worked for which re- 
sulted in a trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid and a commission of $2,126. That alone paid 
for the training seventeen times over! 


Since then I have followed thru with two other is 
LaSalle courses; I.am now on my fourth. And fer” 4 
two years past my earnings have been in excess §—— 
of $11,000 a year. | 

I used to think you were too extra t in your 
claims for LaSalle training. Now I ly be- 
lieve you are tco conservative. Why don’t you 
tell the full truth about mhat LaSalle can do 
and is doing to lift men out of low-pay 
class and put them in he really in- 
portant (f@jaces in the busix world? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 350-R | CHICAGO 
I shall be glad bose 5 lag 5 booklet about the business field [ have c 


tion in One,” all without obligation. 


Modern Foremanship 











Gn Queen Marcors | 
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French memoirs are the most amusing in 
the world EDMUND GossE 


People kkke memoirs, e ape cially those of the 
French court. e New York Sun 


Cae ceeeerererererxrxeereryrrrrrrrrrrryrrr 
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WAS AWAKENED by a noise at the door and a voice calling Navarre! Navarre! 


when a 
my bed. 


wounded man, pursued by four archers, ran in and threw himself upon 
I did not then know the poor gentleman; neither was I sure that he meant 


meno harm. or whether the archers were in pursuit of him or me. I screamed aloud, and he 
At length, by God's providence, M. de Nangay, 


: for our fright was mutual. 


cried out likewise 


captain of the guard, came in, and seeing me thus, was scarcely able to refrain from laughter. 


However, he reprimanded the archers and at my request he granted the poor gentleman his life; 


[had him put to bed in my closet and caused his 


wounds to be dressed. 


I changed my chemise 


because it was stained with the blood of this man, and whilst I was doing so, De Nangay gave 


mean account of the events of the night, assuring me that the king, my husband, was safe... . 


arles IX, 
and 


rriaors 


s, the beautiful sister « 


SoMarguerite de Va 
st down in her memoirs 
beard when Huguenot sre being | 
dthe Louvre on the dreadful night when 
&. Bartholomew begar 


an account of what she saw 


the massacres of 


Jn these memoirs she 
society in an age when 
Reared in the midst of t 
go mit and the morals of 
worst, it is not surprising t 
apon her the scandalous lampoons of tl 
move or that her i 
Mewomes SecReTEs w« 


the at their 
ght 
RCE SATI- 


her 


kings were 


hat Marguerite fe brou 


deas of discretion writing 


re liberal 
brothers called her, if not better 


But Margot, as her 
than the manners 


of the times demanded, was good 


a time of excessive 


intolerance. Her fas« the 
best of her century, the 
simple language of rar 
piquant frankness, the | 
the intrigues of the court 


memoirs rank 
admirable 


distinction 


nating among 


style is written in 


they reveal, with 


fe of and particularly 


the 


It 


time s 


is as if she showed you 


Roya ry en déshabille 


Behind the Scenes in the French Courts Y« 
Royalty cannot, sf irse, be always on « 

The private life of the kings and < queens of the « 
of France interests you much more than their 

Me that interests the historian ntimate 
ee onnempors s who take you behind the 
scenes show you th ual life of royalty much more 
dearly and vividly than do any of the 


A Femme de Chambre Lifts the Veil 
As an example f the i 
Memoirs, it may be 
t, femm de 
dow, states in the pref 
took no more notice r ! z 
tom than if she were i i lame I 
SBane ee : iatio 
mM the candor’ and nafvet it 
lied the veil in an a 1 } PF vate 
scount which is startling at 


Intimate and Stertting Disc losures 
The Marquise de Montespan was not afraid t 
ven more frankly of the idals of her 

se d'Orléans 

the courts of Louis XIV 
ame Campan, who wa 
lady of the bed-ct 
seman was of cour yurse al 
md 1 private life of | 
dering the happy days at Versa 
@ revolution began t« 

alle, whose dk 
Brherlife, disclosed many se 
ia the memoirs given here 


Scandals and Secrets Reveale d 
In this series of nine vo 
brilliant society of t} 
mated gaze. Vou 
@i extravagant Qr 

you meet 
owned 


be tress parade 

purts 
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memoirs 


histories 
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macy of the haracter of 


remarked that Madame du 
hambre to P 
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life—an 


» gather 
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ys lives 


see king 


softer 
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many beau 
queens—Gabrie 


youth, matur ty, 
ly die. Seent 


lage, de 
4) the eyes 
i set d 
and hi oye 
Startling flashes th 
“ruption and license equaled « 
Rome. You see the decay and ine of al r 
Balregme fall into the f lution and 


abyss of revolution and 
i 
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oe up by the greatest cataclysm 
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facts 


f men and w 
»wn the tua 
an eye 
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yu cannot read one 


the temptation to read 
the other eight. 
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ing enlivened with 


sparkling conversation 


and anecdote. 


of 


these volumes and resist 


Intensely interesting read- 


Of Great Interest and Value 
great charm is that 
ill of details that 


they have 
the 
you the 


In this series of French memoirs the 
all the spirit of the moment, that they are f 
people in them ré pear as living persons, and that they 
great as they really were. As to their great interest and value 
be stated that the New Yoré Herald has said of them that they are 
almost a necessity to historical students. 


make 
show 
it may 


First Printed for Private Subscribers Only 


tful French memoirs limited to one 
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edition 
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Their Earliest Great Ambition 


The AUTHOR! 


PUTNAM, of New 
Florida, is one of 
woman writers 


TINA WILCOX 
4% York City and 
America’s most versatile 
She always wanted to be an author and 
was comparatively successful from the 
beginning. “But,” she “T never be- 
gan going over really big until it was up 
to me to make good every time I de- 
livered. And this was when my husband 
died and left me with a small son. Well 
there I was, a widow with a child, and.no 
visible means of support except when I 
looked into the mirror. Before then I 
had been earning good but only 
when I felt like it. Now | to want 
to feel like it 365 days a year.) Mrs 
Putnam’s contribution to this month's 
McCuuvre’s is the di and unusual 
The Magdalene 


says, 


money 
had 


amatk 


story 


Miles Overholt, Francisco, makes 
which he solemnly claims 
has the merit of being truthful. It is as 
follows: “In my extreme youth I used 
to stalk and slay Redskins by the acre- 
in my mind! Bite the dust? Say, lissen; 
they bit holes in granite bowlders! So 
I decided that when I grew up I would 
make my dreams true Time 
passed. In the year 1898, I found myseli 
in Colorado. A gang of Utes had been 
stealing cattle and killing game out of 
season. I got myself appointed deputy 
sheriff and ten of us went into the Indian 
camp of eighty members to arrest the 
ringleaders. But—we didn’t. We did 
NOT! Get outa the way, jackrabbit,’ 
we said, pantingly, ‘and let a man run 
that can run!’ So that youthful ambition 
was satiated!” 


oan 


i contession 


come 


Rose Pelswick, New York newspaper 
woman, admits that from her earliest re- 
membrance she aspired to be a brave girl 
reporter on a metropolitan daily. “The 
kind,” she explains, “who (according to 
all the movies) braves the black dangers 
of China Town with a gun in one hand 
and a typewriter in the other, to bring 
back her story or yield her fair young life 
in the effort to get it! Miss Pelswick 
although she hasn’t yet celebrated het 
twenty-fifth birthday, has realized not a 
few of her earliest aspirations. She says 
reporting is just as exciting as_ she 
thought it would be, only a lot less dan- 
gerous. She has written The Bottle Cry 
of the Republic for this issue, and next 
month McCtvure’s will print her first 
fiction story, Be Good Sweet Maid 


James Oppenheim, New York, N. Y.., 
decided at the age of six to be a tailor 
“IT took an mantel lambrequin of 
green plush and cut out a pair of trousers 
for my younger brother. The stitches 
were rather large.’ Mr. Oppenheim ad- 
mits, “but they held, and Ramsey cut 
quite a figure. After this burst of genius 
I wandered off into several other pros- 
pective lines of work, all of which came 
to no good end. When I finally found 
to use Goethe’s words, that I was ‘only 


old 


March McClure’s 


AUTHOR! 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 


Mr. 
The 


a writer’ the relief was great.” 
Oppenheim’s story this month is 
Man Who Couldn’t Let Go. 


Nell Martin and Don Blanding, co-au- 
thors of Touch O’ the Moon, work to- 
gether when Mr. Blanding comes from his 
home in Honolulu on business trips to 
Hollywood where Miss Martin lives. 
Whatever Mr. Blanding’s great ambition 
may have been in his extreme youth, he 
has realized success in the writing of 
motion-picture scenarios. Miss Martin, 
on the other hand, confesses to having 
been torn between two desires: 

‘When I was a small girl,” she says, 

I wanted to own a stable of racing 
horses and_to be a missionary. Being a 
minister's daughter I felt I had to do 
something about the heathen, and perhaps 
I had vague idea about using the 
race horses (for which I had a natural 
love) to drag the benighted ones to 
church on Sunday. But as time went on 
I fear my father rather turned to the 
belief that the heathen ought to do some- 
thing about me! I have been a dramatic 
leading lady, a newspaper woman—also a 
publicity agent. And now, occasionally, 
they make motion pictures out of my 
stories, and I love that.” 


some 


Stella Burke May is a New Yorker and 
has been writing stories, articles and 
novels for about ten years, “by dint.” she 
modestly says, “of constant encourage- 
ment from a perfectly nice husband (Earl 
Chapin May) with a far greater reputa- 
tion as a writer than has his wife.” Her 
story in this month’s McCture’s is A 
Mean Necker 


Margery Land May, who lives in 
Shreveport, La., says she always has 
wanted to write. She began with a fifty- 
page novel “Executed at the Age of 
Eight.” Since that time she has published 
many short stories in both English and 
American magazines 

6 


Page 


Lynn Montross, who is the authorg 
Memorandum to Mr. Phillips, is a 
dent of Ithaca, N. Y. He says: 
must have been something wrong 
me as a boy. I cannot recall that Te 
aspired to be either a cowboy, anim 
gineer, a prize fighter or an explom 
Curiously enough, I wanted to beg 
author. That modesty characteristic gf 
the profession forbids me to state loudly 
that I have become an author, but x 
least I have earned my living for sever 
years by arranging the written word jp 
various designs upon sheets of 8 x ]j 
typewriter paper. It may be that J 
formed this quaint ambition because my 
boyhood was spent in Nebraska and Wy. 
oming, where I saw enough cowboys to 
convince me that I preferred a mor 
sedentary life.” 


Larry Barretto, of New York City— 
editor, dramatic critic and novelist— 
says: “I always wanted to be a writer, at 
though it took me something over twenty- 
five years to get started. After the war 
I found an editorial job on a magazin 
which kept me quite happy for about 
three years. Then my vague desires to 
write began to take definite shape. | 
wrote one story and sold it. then another 
and sold that. This was a revelation t 
me; until then I had not believed I had 
anything to say. My somewhat stodg 
life in a New York suburb seemed against 
it. Since then I have learned that there 
are as many stories locked up in i 
suburbs as in the South Seas, but I never 
write °em—at least not about the subum 
in which I live—for I hope to continue 
to make it my residence for many peace 
ful years!” Mr. Barretto’s story is He 
Last Husband. 


Velva G. Darling, of San Francisco, # 
one of the youngest feature writers in tht 
United States. Her article in this ism 
is Galloping Grandma 


James Warner Bellah, also of Ne 
York City, whose story this month # 
On the Rocks with Mable, coniesses B 
his incurable love of fun has made hin 
what he is today. He explains as follows: 
“I was trained for the army from 
earliest days I can remember and headed 
for West Point. I suppose my ambition 
must have been to be major general 
But I ruined all my soldiering procliviie 
during the war by becoming a pilot, ## 
the result that my bition changed 
from becoming a major general to p& 
ing chairs out from under very ™% 
choleric ones and laughing raucously = 
they thumped upon the floor. I don 
know why I concentrate upon major §& 
erals when there are so many fat brige- 
diers to work. upon—but there 1s some 
thing about a major general thumping 
upon the floor that appeals to’ my mie 
most sense of humor. Perhaps I § 
have been a circus clow! 
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See How Easy it is to Quickly 
Become a Powerful Speaker 


Powerful Speech has shown thousands an amazingly easy way to win advancement in salary and 
position, a remarkably quick way to gain popularity, standing and success. You, too, can quickly 

conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity and bashfulness, and become a powerful and con- 
vincing speaker who can bend others to your will and dominate one man or an audience of thousands 


HERE is no magic, no trick, no mystery previous voice training to become a powerful 
about becoming a powerful and convincing speaker. I will show you the secret that causes 
public speaker Those who believe that the one man to rise from an obscure position to the 
ability to speak forcefully belongs only to a few head of a great corporation; another from the 
ufers are making a serious mistake. I will rank and file of political workers to national 
prove that you, too, can quickly become a power- prominence; an ordinary trades union member 
ful speaker and can use to the national leadership of 
that gift to win promo great labor unions; a timid 
to, salary increases und retiring man to change 
Ppularity, power. By an WHAT {5 MINUTES A DAY suddenly into a popular and 
Mating five minute test WILL SHOW YOU much-applauded after-dinner 
Iwill show you how to to talk before your club or lodge 
dixover whether you are to address Board Meetings. 
one of the 7 poe Sas to propose and respond to toasts. 
e / men out of to make a political speech. 
this to tell entertaining stories. 
do to make after-dinner speeches. 
Men in al- Ce SANS. 
, ‘o write letters. 
rapt at emma and to sell more goods. 
th Ssiness have made to train your memory. 
mM test and then taken to enlarge your vocabulary. 
first step toward to develop self-confidence. 
Mecess in a large way to acquire a winning personality. 
P 7 to strengthen your will-power and dc t care 
ambition. ne 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 
tration. 
How to be the master of any situation. 





banqu 


You Become a Good 
Speaker—Or I Don’t 
ant a Penny 


Why Powerful Speakers 
Are Always Leaders 
It is the man who can 
Mt his ideas into con- 
macing speech—the man 
Sway others at r "1 ae 
i and dominate one man or a thousatd— guarantee to make you a powerful, convincing 
Mt, high-salaried n’,t8ke9 to fill big, import- and easy speaker within a few weeks if you will 
ot high arie posit ete. te is & leoder: he give me 15 minutes a day in the privacy of your 
. h ad an ‘sho ; fore above the mass. fem oem home I know what I have done for thou 
eae Tat at you ‘can any by sands of others and what remarkable res ilts 
aay’ maging out your “hidden personalit) have been secured ofter n a month’s time 
ieep _ 1@ tor recognition, but whicl you 
med in by self-consciousness, lack of 
mee in yourself, timidity 











lherefore, if I cannot make you a powerful 
speaker I guarantee to return every penny you 
ind bashfulmess. have paid me and you owe nothing 


ht Is Amazingly Easy to Quickly 


me a Powerful Speak 
You do not need _—— If 


Amazing Book Free—Mail Coupon 
you will fill in and mail the coupon at 
a college education nor any e, you will receive a remarkable new book 


- 


called “How to Work Wonders with Words.” 
This book gives you an amazing test by which 
you can determine for yourself in five minutes 
whether you are one of the seven men out 
of every nine who possess the “hidden knack” of 
powerful speech, but do not know it Decide 
for yourself if you are going to allow 15 min- 
utes a day to stand between you and success 
Thousands have found this to be the biggest 
step forward in their lives If it has played 
such an important part in the lives of many 

bi men, may it not in 


NOW SENT FREE »°""*? 


Then Mail 
the Coupon 
at once 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1133 
Chicago, Ill. 





North American Institute, Dept. 1133 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your famous book, How To Work 
Wonders With Word 


Name. 
Addres 
City 


t 
r 
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Every Short Story 


MAUPASSART 


NURSE @) | aed 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 
Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of Braniza 
The Sequel of Divorce 
Mademoiselle 
Graveyard Sirens 

Am | Insane? 

The Charm Dispelled 
A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman's Secret 
Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 
After Death 

Reom No. 11 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 


The Diamond Necklace 
The Story of a Farm Girl 
Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

Tne Carter’s Wench 
The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 
Forbidden Fruit 
Madame Parisse 

A Wife’s Confession 
Love’s Awakening 
Woman's Wiles 

The Wedding Night 
On Cats 

A Poor Girl 

One Phase of Love 
Caught 

Magnetism 
Countess Satan 


Boule de Suif 


The Thief 
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AP THOUGHT when I met him, “Well maybe 
# He'll rate as a pretty good scout, 
“But on the Once Over—this Baby 
‘Is nothing to write home about. — 


4 bey new tn 


But—every new man is a bet, an 
~ Task him to come ‘round and see me _ 
You never can tell what you'll get!” 


He came—he was peachy to Mother, 
. He chatted and kidded with Dad, 
He played with my four-year-old brother 
mn say that his stuff wasn’t bad. 
His line with the folks was so hearty, 
He proved so wise-cracking—and How! 
That just a dud family party 
Was—give the boy credit—a Wow! 
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ze 


Verses by 
BERTON BRALEY 


Drawing by 
‘ ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


You ask me, how did it affect me? 
I thought it was strictly all right; 
Because, while he didn’t neglect me, 
He treated my family white. 
I’ve shaken the sheiks that have rushed me, 
I've turned out the lizards to roam, 
For though this Bean never has mushed me 
He knows how to act in a Home. 


IS party-line isn’t a riot, 
He shakes an indifferent leg; 
But say—for a regular diet 
He’s what I prefer—a Good Egg! 





AGDALENE 


HE WAS the butt of the mean little town. And when 
she passed along its broken tar walks, the girls of her 
grade in the high school drew back with a strange, fright- 
ened feeling, their eyes wide with wonder. But they said, 
“Hello Magda,” if she looked at them; for of course they 
all knew her. 

There was a small, tumbled-down red house where she 
lived with her mother at the end of the town. To reach it 
from the school, one had to pass the neat houses of the 
reputable. First, the big show place with a cast-iron stag 
on the front lawn, belonging to Mr. Wells, the local paper 
manufacturing magnate; then the pretty gray stone church, 
and the minister’s house, immaculate with white paint, its 
black-tiled mansard dormers reminding one of decorously 
downcast eyes. Beyond these the dwellings grew less and 
less in quality, until one reached the uttermost degrada- 
tion of Magda’s house, with its crooked roof, untidy yard, 
and broken fence over which straggled a few wild flowers— 
of Magda’s transplanting. 

The minister used to watch her pass on her way to high 
school and back to this humble dwelling, her head with 
its handsome, smoothly rounded features held high, as 
though she were eternally searching for something, search- 
ing terribly, yet unafraid. Hers was an old face for six- 
teen years but undeniably beautiful, for all the over full 
redness of her mouth. Usually, some younger, slouching 
lads were with her. Also Bill, her little white dog. It is 
doubtful if any one had ever noticed what a thoroughly 
nice dog Bill was. Any one, that is, except the minister 
Adam, to whom, if he were sitting upon the porch when 
the sordid little procession passed, Bill would run up to 
receive a pat upon the head, wriggling low upon the 
ground, ears back, delight shaking his whole diminutive 
body. Then he would be off again to rejoin his mistress. 

When Magda was seventeen there came the episode 
of Judge Cartwright’s son. The Judge spoke to the high 
school superintendent, and the superintendent went to 
Magda’s mother. The school expelled her, of course, and 
it was then that Magda’s mother went to the minister; for 
although she was not a regular member of the pretty gray 
stone church, she felt that in the pastor of it there must be 
vested a sort of super-authority. 

That she found him a very young man in charge of his 
first cure of souls did not alter her determination to share 
her burden with him, as she sat uncomfortably in the 
chaste severity of his parlor, and told him her trouble. 

“T can’t do a thing with her,” she complained. “Ain’t 
it terrible, just? Nobody’ll ever marry her now, unless 
maybe some out-of-town traveling salesman or some other 
one that ain’t heard. Maybe if you was to speak to her 
she’d quit, and act respectable.” 

“Really!” said Adam, the tortured blushes mounting 
high through his clear young skin, “really, Mrs. Conners, 
don’t you think that perhaps a—a woman would be better 
suited to such a task? I—I hesitate to mention—that is, 
the subject is a delicate one.” 
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“7 CAN’T do a 

thing with 
Magda,” she 
complained. ‘‘But 
maybe if you was 
to speak to her 
she’d quit, and 
act respectable.” 
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“You're not alone the minister—you’re a man!” said 
she. “Magda will listen to you on account of that. Where 
else'll I turn? I gotta have help, and someways ! 
like a man had absolutely got to give it to me.” ‘ 

“But you are her mother,” he said, floundering. “Have 
you really no influence?” 

“IT got no influence,” said she. “I only got 4 pretty 
strong right palm, and heaven knows, I’ve used it 
it oughter do the most good. But it don’t take no effect. 
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By 


Nina Wilcox “HE that is with- 


PUTNAM out sin among 
you, let him first 






















































cast a stone.’ 


So far, the work of private ministration had been limited 
very comfortably to confirming the elders of his church 
in their alibis, confessed to him, indirectly, as justification 
in certain business dealings. Now, for the first time, he 
was confronted by a real problem which offered him life in 
the raw, without any disguising season- 
ing. But his duty lay clearly mirrored 
in the quiet pool of his mind. There 
was no escape. 

“Of course I will talk to Magda if you 
desire it, Mrs. Conners,’ he replied at 
last, an abyss opening behind him as he 
said it. “Send her to me tomorrow, and 
I will do what I can.” 

All the morning, prior to the hour ap- 
pointed for her advent, the young minister paced 
his garden, his blond head bent. Now and again 
he stooped to pluck up some offending stone and 

cast it out from the tidy brown borders; but he was 
scarcely conscious of what he did. When at last 
the door-bell jangled, he hurried nervously through 
the house to admit her. 

She stood on the top step, with the sun behind 

} her, clad in a scarlet dress, too fittingly. Her head 
was uncovered, and the light came through the fluff 
of black hair at either side of her face. Beside her, 
the little white dog crouched down in ecstatic 
greeting as he saw his friend Adam. 

“Can Bill come in too?” asked Magda. 

Adam bowed his head and motioned her to enter 
As he followed her into the parlor, he noticed what 
a spring her step had. Beside the open window 
she found herself a seat, and the sun poured in upon 
her. She had lovely hands, fine and long and 
delicate; and they lay, quite without nervousness 
on the back of the little dog, which had sprung 
into her lap. 

There was an agony of silence, which lasted sev- 
eral moments. Then Adam got te his feet and 
began pacing the green and red carpet, talking with 

difficulty. 

He talked from St. Paul and from Ecclesiastes, and she 
| listened until he quoted the verse: “More bitter than death 
‘ the woman whose heart is snares and nets who please 
ER. GRUGER God shall escape from her.” 

Then she was on her feet like a shot. 
“T ain’t done nothing wrong!” she cried. “Why | never 








” said And the city council is like to run me hurt anybody! Who'd I ever hurt?’ Then she hurled an 

Where off the holding of the only home I got unspeakable epithet at him, and made for the door 

I feel : 't do something with her—and I can’t do nothing. “Magda, wait!”’ he cried, springing after her 

me Now, Mr. Adam, you are supposed to be the official “Wait?” she swore back at him. ‘Like hell ri wait! 

lan here. You ain’t going to spoil your business You haven’t got anything to tell me, you poor simp’ 

eputation for lack of practising what you preach, are “But God has something to tell you!’ he shouted, reach- 

pretty you? ’ ing the door before her, and wrenching her hand from the 

where @ Adam interlocked his fine long fingers, and paced off the knob. 


“ 


effect. 


fore he answered. This was his first practical task. For answer she struck at him furiously, and he, defend 
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ing himself, raised his 
hand, against which she 
stumbled. In another 
instant they were strug- 
gling about the room, 
her breath coming in 
short, angry sobs, her 
strength amazing. The 
furniture was upset, the 
little dog barked wildly 
and futilely, prancing 
around them. Then she 
tripped upon the rug, 
and, being thrown vio 
lently into his arms, lay 
there quite still. Magi- 
cally, the strife ceased. 
His head was singing, 
and he swayed, sudden- 
ly intoxicated. The 
world about them ceased 
to exist, as he bent his 
face to hers. After aeons 
of time she drew herself 
away and went to the 
window, very quietly, 
as though afraid of 
frightening something. 
Adam stood staring after 
her for a moment, dazed, 
his arms still outstretch- 
ed. Then he dropped 
into a chair, burying his 
face in his hands with a 
groan. 

To Magda 
open window the wind 
brought a faint per- 
fume from wakening 
wood and stream. It 
was spring; an early 
heat had made the 
March meadows green, 
and the trim lawn of the 
parsonage was dotted 
with bright crocuses. 

Presently she spoke. 

“Nobody under- 

stands!” she said. ‘“‘They 
say God teaches women 
to be good. He don’t 
he only teaches them to 
want, to want! They 
don’t know what, only 
that it’s big and wonder- 
ful and hard to find. 
It’s something inside of them, yet they got to look outside, 
and they go on searching, searching I don’t know 
what it is they find, or if they ever do and all the 
while .burning, like they were on fire with a fire that had 
ought to be holy, somehow. Some try more places than 
others and each time it was a mistake. It’s like I 
got something terribly big that I must give and give and 
give.” 

Suddenly she whirled upon him. 

“And ain’t there anything like that in your life?” she 
demanded, with a touch of her old fierceness. ‘“Ain’t you 
ever laid awake at night and thought such things?” 

And Adam could not look at her, for it was true. 

[here was a strained silence. Then she picked up the 
little white dog and went slowly to the door. 

‘There’s no use,” she said softly, as though to herself. 
“I’ve got to go on searching. No one can help me.” 

The young minister was upon his feet now. 


at the 
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Very softly he drew near and knelt beside her. “You,” mt 


“God can help you!” he cried. “God can help you. It 


is for Him you are searching! Let me help you to 
Him!” 

“Have you found Him?” she asked, directly. 

“He is with me always,” said the young minister, with 
white lips. “He cannot desert those who follow Him 
Let me lead you to Him!”’ - 

“Yes,” replied Magda, her eyes wide and frightened, “I 
will come again.” Then the door clicked behind her, 4 
he could hear the little white dog barking for joy at 
out in the free air. 

But for a long time she did not come. 
Adam watched and prayed, confusedly. Once he thought 
she was at the door, and, steeling himself finely, be went 
with firm step and opened it. But there was no one walt 
ing. The empty porch was austere and barren, despite 
sunshine which flooded it. Then at last she came, 
Adam’s heart rejoiced. 
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Whispered, her face alight! A new Magda was lying there 


“God has guided her!” was what he said to himself 

They Sat a long while in that bare front room of his, 
while he talked very coldly to her, his face chalk-white. 
And he read her terrifying old stories from the Bible, and 
told of the championship of God to them who acknowl- 
edged Him, and of the fierceness of His anger. He spoke, 
00, of the vengefulness of God, and of the furious 
prophets. Their wrath was poured upon her head. Yet 
smething beside their tirades fell upon it—a straying 
yellow butterfly, who scented the daffodil she had tucked 
over one ear and fluttered in through the open window by 
Which She sat, settling in her crisp, coarse hair. She was 
uconscious of its presence, but Adam stumbled for a 
moment in the midst of his tirade and thought, “But God’s 
oy do not shun her!” before he could prevent 


« 
, - was awfully interesting stories,’ she said, draw 
ig a long breath, when he had come to an end. “Great 


stuff, especially that part about the 
walls of Jericho. But I bet I have 
bad dreams tonight, thinking of 
them. Will you tell me some more 
if I come again?” 

“Of course,” said Adam wearily. 
“But these are not made-up stories, 
you know—they are true.” 

“Oh, I know some terrible stories 
are true,”’ replied Magda. “Worser’n 
anything that ever happened in a 
book. Why, I could tell you ‘ 

“Yes, yes, I have no doubt!” said 
he hastily. “You poor child!” 

“Don’t!” said she, with sudden 

tears in her hitherto defensive eyes. 
“Don’t speak decent to me, it—it 
gets my goat, someways! But I will 
come sooner this time, that is, if you 
say.” 
“Do!” he said eagerly. “God has 
so much kindness—infinite kindness. 
And perhaps I haven’t spoken of it 
sufficiently. Next time I will do bet- 
ter.” Just what Adam meant by 
this was not quite clear to himself. 
For the only phrase of ecclesiastical 
gentleness which came into his mind, 
he choked back from his lips. 





Behold, thou art fair, my love; 
behold, thou art fair; thou hast 
doves’ eyes within thy locks 

“Come whenever the spirit moves 
you,” said he. Then, as she disap- 
peared down the street, he turned 
back into his study and paced its 
length alone, repeating a formula to 
bring him peace. 

“God, the flesh and the devil,” he 
said over and over, half aloud, until 
quiet was upon him. The flesh be- 
longed to the devil, that became 
clear. And once it was clear, God, a 
Being comfortably unrelated to man, 
stood forth singly in his mind again, 
and Adam was in condition to attend 
the foreign missions meeting at which 
he was due. 

Magda appeared regularly for a 
while, grew proficient in biblical 
quotations, dnd learned to take out 
her chewing-gum when they knelt 
to pray. The nine days’ scandal that 
had sent her to Adam was gradually 
forgotten. There came a time, how 

ever, when she failed to arrive at her appointed hour, and 
Adam waited anxiously, finally giving up hope of her and 
pacing the trim garden with bowed head, his hands behind 
his back, through a long afternoon. When she failed to 
come to the next lesson his afixiety grew unbearable 

“It is nothing but a priest’s duty,” he told himself, as 
he took his soft black hat and set out in the direction of 
the little red house at the end of the village 

It would be April in a day or two now, and March had 
been far kinder than ordinary, for the brush was all 
feathered in green, and a faint green like a gauze veil lay 
over the fields. Adam walked with a buoyant step of 
which he was unconscious. 

When he reached his destination 
flapping from a line which sagged from a 
tumbled-down porch to a giant flowering pear tree in the 
yard. A few broken keep the visitor's 
feet off the mud of the path |Continued on page 102} 
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GALLOPING 
RANDMA/! 


By 
G. Darling 


Velva 


ERE she comes! Galloping Grandma! Not this 
vision of lavender and old lace, of pickled peaches 
and knitted foot-warmers. 

Grandma’s wheel-chair and electric coupé have been 
reduced to the plane of “extra parts” at the down-town 
junk-dealer’s. And Grandma! Shades of sentimentai 
“Mother” cards! 

Night after night you find her merrily reveling in restau- 
rants, “exclusive” restaurants of deep, rich rugs and royal- 
blooded waiters, of hidden jazz orchestras, scintillating 
crystal and glittering silver and ebony. There is Grandma 
in all her glory, dancing, smoking, chattering. 

This one with the curly, expertly browned, bobbed hair 
that hides the scars where two inches of superfluous epi- 
dermis have been skilfully removed, looks about twenty- 
five—at a fair distance. Long rows of diamond and plat- 
inum bracelets cover both her slim arms. A huge cluster 
of mauve orchids is perched on one shoulder of her cloth- 
of-silver gown. Her escort—perhaps eighteen years old, 
perhaps twenty-one—looks obviously intrigued (it 
makes little difference whether or not he is paid to 
be so). As they rise from the table and saunter to 
the dance floor, her knees frankly twinkle just be- 
neath the flare of her short skirt. And how she can 
dance, this Galloping Grandmother!—doing the 
Charleston like a Gilda Gray, and the Valencia with 
the abandon of a true Spanish dancer. 

Over there, with a long jade cigaret holder between 
her blue-veined fingers, chatters another Grandma, 
her silver-white hair brushed straight back, a part 
on one side, and closely shingled in back. Long jade 
earrings reach nearly to the shoulders of the tight- 
fitting golden velvet gown whose long sleeves taper 
@ la Sarah Bernhardt to the thin fingers from which 
droops the amazing cigaret holder. Stunning—and 
she knows it, and is most careful to maintain her 
studied pose of youthful sophistication! 

Che pale blue eyes with their expression of vague 
uncertainty and desperate knowledge are the only 
candidly old part about her. No beauty doctor yet 
has found a way to hide the truths that eyes tell. 


( UT on the busy boulevard beneath a bright 
morning sun, a police siren shrieked its galvan- 
izing dictum close behind a low red car—sports model, cov- 
ered with shiny nickel wherever there was a spot to cover. 
The jaunty feminine figure at the wheel turned, glared 
swiftly at the officer of the law throbbing beside her left 
rear tire, and slammed to a terrific halt. The officer 
halted with appropriate dignity soon after. Slowly, de- 
liberately he swung his motor-cycle back onto its rest, re- 
moved his goggles, pulled out a pad and pencil, and pushed 
his cap on the back of his perspiring head. 
“Where d’ya think y’are, anyhow, may I ask?” he 
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queried with that look in his eye that is so discouraging tp 
meet. 

Grandma, who seldom allows herself to become irritated, 
for the imperative reason that it raises her temperature, 
makes the cords stand out on her neck and the mascan 
and other things run frightfully, besides bringing back th 
wrinkles that she has been all but crucified to have erased, 
grew frankly furious. 

“T’ll tell you where I am!” she shrieked—a peculiarly 
witch-like little shriek. “I’m late for my massage! My 
hair-dresser was late the first thing this morning; andmy 
manicurist was so slow I had to leave with my hands half 
done; and here vou are, doing your bit to make me late 
for my massage and my luncheon! Lummox! Fool” 


ELVA G. DARLING, a promising young writer 
has drawn the clearest picture..of flaming a 


























Born in Keister, Minnesota, June 2nd, 1902, her parents moved to California six 
months later, where the family has lived ever since. Miss Darling attended school 
in San Luis Obispo, and Palo Alto, California. 
Her first year in college was spent at Mount Holyoke, South Hadley, Massachusetts. But 
the call of the od wow too strong, and the next year she transferred to Stanford 
‘4 


| JELVA G. DARLING is a graduate of Stanford University, class of 1925. 


University where she decided to become a lawyer. After studying law for a year, she became 
actively interested in writing, and finally dropped law to take up English and journalism 
During her last year at Stanford she wrote the only column in the college daily 
paper ever written by a woman. As only five hundred women are admitted to this University, 
and over two thousand men, this accomplishment appears something of a feat. 
At the age of twenty-four Velva Darling is among the youngest as well as the most 
Successful magazine feature writers in the country. 
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Youngest 
Generation’s 
JAZZIEST 
RIVAL 


“Madam,” expostulated the 
officer of the law, “kindly re 
member that you are address 
ing an officer of the law!” He 
was getting red down around 
the collar 

A dark brown drop slowly 
started coursing from the end 
f Grandma’s perfectly made 
left eyebrow: perspiration plus 
perfect grooming.” The eagle 
eye of the officer of the law 
pied it almost at birth, and he 
broke into a _ sudden grin 
Grandma, seeing this omen ol 
good nature, quickly changed 
her tactics 

“Maybe just this once, of- 
ficer, you'd excuse me’—a 
petulant voice now, struggling 
to be coy, and not just old and 
terribly afraid The brown 
drop trickled on slowly, nearly 
down to her chin, and the of 
ficer’s grin melted into an ap- 
preciative smile closely akin to 
pity. Quickly he scribbled 
something on his pad 

“Here,” he said, “give this 
to your father if you haven't 
time to tend to it, and have him 
see the judge.” 

Grandma glowed! Her 
father! In Heaven long years 
ago! But to think that that 
nice, good-looking officer 
thought she was as young as all 
that! Oh boy! she could flirt 
yet, she guessed! Wouldn’t the 
“girls” scream when she told 
them! One of those ‘hard 
boiled speed cops! She jerked 
her jaunty felt hat farther 
down on one side, stepped or 
the clutch, reached out a for- 
giving, coy hand for the tag, 
and was off with a bang and a 
roar. 

The officer of the law stood 
watching the dash of red lose 
[Continued on page 104] 





[? Seemed Impossible 

that a Girl Could Be 
Innocent in Such Company, 
but Jerry Had Faith— 


A S JERRY’S roadster rounded the bend in the west river road 
that brought into view the grim old house on the opposite 
bank, he noticed in an upper window a flash of white as if somebody 
were waving a handkerchief. The movement was quick, almost 
furtive, but before his car carried him beyond sight of the window 
the flash was repeated three times. 

Darned idiot! he called himself as he drove on home, yet could not 
shake the feeling that the thing was not accidental, but a signal. 

He had known the house was occupied, because he had seen a 
small car parked under a rickety shed in the rear, and an elderly 
man pottering round in the fenced enclosure. But heretofore it was 
the house, not its occupants, that had intrigued him. It had at- 
tracted his attention from the day, some months since, when he 
first began driving back and forth from River Falls to his office in 
the city. It had not been occupied then, but had stood gaunt and 
gray and weather-stained, its crumbling stone walls clinging to the 
high east bank of the river. It looked the way young Wilson felt; 
forsaken and lonely. His mother had gone for a visit of several 
months with his married sister in Florida, and Jerry was existing 
for the first time in his life without the ministrations of a woman. 
He had wanted his mother to visit Suzanne, of course, but home 
certainly was a different place without her. 

Next morning driving to town over the east river road, on which 
the house was situated, he looked the place over with a keener in- 
terest than ever. The elderly man again was in the garden. He 
seemed to Jerry to be watching him, his dour old face appearing 
sinister and foreboding 

It was late that night when Jerry left town, and dark before he 
glimpsed the house from the opposite side of the river. It looked 
grimmer than ever by night, and the only visible light shone palely 
from the upper window where he had seen the flash of white the 
evening before. He noticed that this window was near the chimney 
and that a second window shone vaguely behind the thick branches 
of a tall pine that grew close beside the house between the two win- 
dows—the only straight and sturdy tree among the many clustered 
about the building. 

“Queer!” he told himself, and then made up his mind to forget 
the thing. But the next evening as he drove homeward just before 
sunset he saw it again! The white thing, flashing in quick, furtive 
gestures. 

“Good gosh!” 

He felt his spine creep, and involuntarily stepped on the gas. A 
mile or so beyond, he recovered his poise and faced facts squarely. 
If it had been a signal, what was his part in the affair? He felt 
certain it was nothing trivial that had moved some one to give that 
rapid, furtive gesture on two evenings at the same hour. It may 
have been given to others than himself; it probably had been—to 
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By 
Evelyn 


Frankish 
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every car _ that 
passed during a cer- 
tain time of day. 
But the fact that it 
was still being given 
suggested that some 
menacing thing was 
driving the signaler 
to continued effort. 
Just to prove it 
to his own mind, he 
drove back, slowly 
turning his car in 
the open space 
among the trees op- 
posite the old house. 
The sunlight was 
quite gone, but in 
the clear afterglow 
he could see every 
detail of the place. 
At first every- 
thing was absolutely 
still. Then a girl’s 
white arm flashed 
out of the upper 
window. This time, 
however, the wav- 
ing cloth was not 
white but brilliant 
red. It took young 
Wilson with such 
complete s ur prise 
that he killed his 
engine, and before 
he could start it 
again the signal was 
repeated violently. 
Jerry dared not 
respond with a simi- 
lar motion for fear 
he might be watch- 
ed by some one, but 
before starting his 
engine he took his 
cap off, put it on 
again.and again re- 
moved it, repeating 
the act a third time 
on pretense of mak- 
ing it comfortable. 
Then without look- 
ing again at the 
house he started his 
car and drove home- 
a ing hereyes in his direction Jerry heard her say quite ward. 
to me. Tonight at nine. The big pine tree. Climb it.”’ Good heavens! 
’ 17 
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What was he letting himself in for? The arm he had seen 
in the window had been that of a young woman or a girl 

a woman probably, since she had tried that red signal, 
the danger sign. A child never would have thought of 
that. 

Should he report the thing to the police? Ten miles 
out of the city limits and nothing to go on but a red rag 
waved from a window! He might try it, but he’d prob- 
ably be laughed out of the station, and that signal had 
seemed urgent. 

Next morning when he passed the house he was amazed 
to see a stunningly beautiful girl in a geranium-red hat 
climbing into a battered Ford beside which stood the old 
man of the garden. In the car, evidently awaiting the 
girl, sat a younger man with his cap on crooked and a 
cigaret dangling at an unpleasant angle from a loose mouth. 

Jerry did not slacken speed, but at the first filling sta- 
tion he drew aside and fussed with his engine while he 
watched the road for the approach of the Ford and the 
girl with the red hat. 

They came rattling along at last. Jerry closed the hood 
as he saw them loom into view, and stood beside his car 
waiting, but whether or not the girl saw him he could not 
tell, for she looked straight ahead as they passed. 

Giving them a generous handicap, Wilson followed at 
an easy pace, keeping the Ford in sight without difficulty. 
Once in town the loose-mouthed young man parked in an 
unfrequented street, and Jerry saw the girl leave the car 
and start walking down the block alone. Hoping she 
would recognize either himself or his car, he drove after 
her. But as he passed the Ford, he was disturbed to see 
the man who had driven it start walking slowly after the 
girl with every evidence of keeping her under surveillance. 

What to do? He would not dare speak to her, Jerry 
decided, but he 
would park. his 
car at the far end 
of the block, get 
out and stand on 
the corner until 
she passed him. 

At least he would 
get a good look 
at her. She 
couldn’t be as 
lovely as_ his 
glimpse in front 
of the old house 
had suggested 
not with a man 
like that for com- 
panion. 

But when she 
did come, even 
through the 
smoke of the 
cigaret he was 
lighting to dis- 
guise his inquisi- 
tive stare, he 
saw that she was 
utterly lovely. A 
lady, too, every 
inch of her, even 
to her clothes, 
which were in the 
most exquisite 
taste. The gera- 
nium hat was the only striking thing 
about her costume, and even that was 
wonderfully becoming to her soft, 
black hair. 

Her features were not utterly regu- 
lar, but her attraction was not merely 
perfection of line. She was lovely in 


I 


them, threatened me with a life term 
in prison as a narcotic vendor. 
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WAS in the power of two reckless 
criminals who, unless I obeyed 
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a way that made those things insignificant. 
charming, and unobtrusive in manner, any one 

her would have classed her instantly as a lady to the 
manner born, and must also have felt the appeal of hy 
very young eyes and the soft, almost tremulous, moyj 
that looked as if it never dared to smile. Alone op the 
street she was very lovely, and yet very reserved and alg 
Back there—in company with the man with the nary 
eyes and the loose-hung lip her loveliness was a thing tp 
shudder about. 

Jerry shuddered as she approached him, and he remen. 
bered the sensation as the same that had crept along hi 
spine that evening when he first saw the signal from tk 
window of the river house. 

She gave no sign as she approached him, but as %& 
passed without turning even her eyes in his directig, 
Jerry heard her say quite distinctly: 

“Don’t notice or speak to me. Tonight at nine. Ty 
big pine tree! Climb it.” 

It was so queer that Jerry wanted to pinch himself» 
make certain he really had heard the words, but he had 
the presence of mind to cross the sidewalk and go into» 
open doorway before the man who was following the gij 
came near. As the fellow passed Jerry experienced 4 
revolted feeling of dismayed horror at the thought of thoy 
two together—this hard, evil-looking man and the gil 
with the child-like mouth and haunting eyes. 

Never in his twenty-seven years had Jerry Wilson been 
so completely at a loss. He hadn’t the remotest idea wha 
was expected of him, and yet he felt it utterly impossible 
to ignore the girl’s strange appeal. 

He thought of the police again, but if she had wanted 
police interference it would have been far easier for her 
obtain it than to ask aid of a stranger. She could hav 

called for bep 
from any officer 
on the street ani 
had a dozen ma 
to protect be. 
Something was 
menacinght 
which she dared 
not make public. 

Jerry did mt 
ask himself if k 
were a fool. But 
he felt so strongly 
the innate fob 
ishness of tad 
ling the thing 
single-handed 
that at eight 
thirty that et 
ning - he ‘drow 
down the bled 
to his chums 
home, and unbur- 
dened the whol 
story. 

Ben Close 
a lazy sort, be 
his heavy 
gave Jerry acm 
fortable feeling 
of depe 


idiot! 

Be 
you know about girls: 
probably one of those clever crooks 
stall—working with her 
deliberately running you 


noose.” 
“T know, Ben, It sounds like a cra 


man’s dream. [Continued on page 
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From the 
Mouths 
of 
Flappers 
cometh forth 
WISDOM 


about 


MEN 


The 


VM EAN 


HE old hooked rug in the hallway shot little electric 
Sparks into her fingers as Drucilla Penoyer stooped 
Wo replace it after her niece had gone. She arranged it 
~ Preciseness at the foot of the lowest step where Jean's 
feet had disturbed it. Then, disconsolately, she 
Mounted the stairs ; 
were early American stairs—dignified, genteel, 
Correct, like the woman who ascended them. For four 
~ tions they had felt the tread of Penoyer feet and the 


he 


QHE RAN down the 

stairs, her heart beat- 

ing high. Youth had 
come back to her. 


ECKER 


impress of Penoyer tradition. But today they snapped 
and crackled as if a live wire had recently swept over 
them. As, indeed, a live wire had 

The name of the live wire was Jean Penoyer. Age—at 
nearest birthday—sixteen; complexion, brunette with gray 
eyes; relationship, niece, on her father’s side. 

With all the hauteur of her sixteen misunderstood years, 
Jean had slithered down the stairs, bumped a defiant kiss 
on her aunt’s surprised cheek, and fled precipitately down 
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the graveled drive to- 
ward freedom. 

“You’d think a blind 
date was something pos- 
itively lewd!” she flung 
back at her aunt at 
parting. “In some ways, 
Aunt Drue, you are 
even narrower than 
grandma. No wonder 
you’re an old maid!” 
And with that she was 
gone, in one hand a very 
small traveling bag 
but sufficient, as her 
Aunt Drue well knew, 
to hold all Jean would 
need for traveling or the 
forbidden dance. 

Drucilla Penoyer, too 
stunned to protest at 
her niece’s departure, 
had watched the slight 
figure as it bristled down 
the garden walk, the 
bobbed head held high, 
the snug red hat moving 
in quick little jerks like 
the head of an annoyed 
woodpecker. 

For several minutes 
she had waited, hoping 
Jean would change her 
mind; would come danc- 
ing back to throw im- 
pulsive arms around het 
neck as she had done so 
often during the month 
just passed; as she had 
done that day when she 
entered the Penoyer 
homestead and met her 
father’s sister for the 
first time. 

“Oh, Aunt Drue!” 
Jean had exclaimed that 
day, holding her at 
arms’ length and frankly 
appraising her. “You're 
adorable. Not at all 
the starched petticoat I 
expected to find. If 
you’d bob your hair and 
shorten your skirts you 
would look even younger 
than mother. And you 
know how young mother 
looks. Why, when mother and I go down street together, 
boys whistle at us. Honest they do.” 

Aunt Drue had merely smiled at that, making her 
smile as un-mid-Victorian as possible, remembering her 
sister-in-law’s advice. She smiled reminiscently now as 
she paused half-way up the stairs, but the smile was wan 
and disheartened, as the smile of one who has woven a 
rope of sand. 

The debacle was her own fault, she admitted, for she 
had had her warning. 

“Don’t try to make Jean over while she is with you,” 
Jean’s mother had written in advance of her coming. “She 
is a perfectly wholesome, perfectly normal twentieth cen- 
tury girl. She has lived in Pittsburg all her life and knows 
nothing of small town conventions and restrictions. Her 
father and I think that summer with you in Massachusetts 
will be salutary all around. She'll love the Berkshires and 
the flowers and her father’s old home. She'll love you and 
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Jean’s keen eyes took in Gordon Dale and the orchid evening dre® 


But don’t try to make her ove 
For I warn you—you will not succeed.” 

It was hard to refrain from attempting it at first, for t 
rouge on Jean’s lips and cheeks, her highly tinted | 
the scantiness of her garb~had been a severe strain ® 


you'll love her, I’m sure. 


Westbrook. Westbrook—of all places—where — 
necked guimps and ankle-length skirts were still const 
hall-marks of culture by summer colonists who 4 
perennially with the lilacs, the delphiniums, the holly- 
hocks. 

But Drucilla, blessed with the discerning eyes of the 
spirit, had seen through her niece’s rouge and lipstick a™ 
nail gloss as clearly as Westbrook had seen through Jeans 
summer garb. She had found beneath just a loval 
child bubbling over with the joy of living and vibrant with 
the spark of dawning womanhood. ’ 

Gradually, as summer suns and Berkshire breezes dd 
their own color work, Jean’s rouge and lipstick and 
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gins 


“Well, if it isn't Aunt Drue and the boy friend,’’ she greeted them gaily. 


Kloss had become less and less conspicuous and the process 
oimaking Jean over seemed to be working itself out auto- 


matically. Until the incident of the blind date. 

It had taken Drucilla Penoyer a good while to under- 
land just what a blind date was, and when she understood 
she forgot her warning. 

She paused now on the upper landing where the portrait 
of great-grandmother Penoyer stared down from her 
Place on the wall. No, she would have been false to her- 
self, false to the traditions of her forebears, to have sanc 
foned a Penoyer going out from the family threshold 
0 meet a—a—she shuddered—a blind date. 

Standing there beneath the portrait of her ancestor, 

lla recalled Jean’s parting words: “In some ways, 

“ant Drue, you are even narrower than grandma. No 
you're an old maid.” 

slumped down onto a horsehair sofa and rehearsed 


the whole past month. 


Jean had danced up the stairs that first morning, had 
fluttered from room to room in the old colonial home, 
dragging her aunt along with her. Drucilla could see her 
young niece, her eyes aglow, her winged feet doing a 
Charleston through rooms more fitted for the minuet. 

Isn’t she cute? Isn’t she sweet? 

She’s gen-tle, and men-tal-ly near-ly com-plete 
Jean had sung, rolling her eyes, moistening her thumbs, 
weaving her slim body through the sinuous dance of the 
urban jungle 

She had danced through the house, out the door, and 
into the garden at the side, where humming birds no 
livelier than her own animated self whirred in the summer 
air. 

“Qh, it’s too marvelous,” Jean had exulted; arid then at 
sight of a rustic seat under the maples: “Hot diggety 
dog!”’ she exclaimed. “This and the moonlight and the 
boy friend! If only Bert were |Continued on page 107] 
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The TooTrir CRY 


By Rose Pelswick 


N THE good old days when you could get something 

for a nickel besides a wrong telephone number, us 
ladies, God bless us, could take our liquor or leave it alone, 

Before prohibition, the only time a lady even considered 
carrying any intoxicating beverage with her was when she 
put a few drops into an old medicine bottle to take along 
on the train. But the fainting lady who, when she heard 
some one say, “Bring her to,’ woke up to object, “No, 
bring me three or four,” now has a daughter who rolls her 
own. And it is this flapper who is singing the new bottle 
cry of the Republic. 

Does the flapper carry her liquor? 

And how! 

And how? 

She who dances today does not only have to pay the 
piper, but she has also to pay the head waiter and the 
couvert charge and, since you can’t trust the stuff you get 
around town these days, brings her own flask along besides. 
After all, you know, you can lead a flapper to water, but 
you can’t make her drink it. 

Evidence that the flapper is wet is seen on every side 
in the stylish shop. It 1s an old-fashioned girl who merely 
drops her flask into her purse or into the inside pocket 
of her coat. 

When you see a smartly attired young woman walking 
down the street with a book under her arm, don’t im- 
mediately misjudge her by thinking she belongs to a 
literary society or is on her way to a university extension 
course. 

Books, a generally admitted fountain of knowledge, can, 
by turning over a new leaf, become a fountain of bootleg. 
There are several types of such volumes on the market. 
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They are handsomely bound in leather, and are availabe 
at all the better-equipped stores. 

One book, for instance, has lovely shiny nickel edges 
But, take off one of the edges, and you can look at thre 
nickel collapsible drinking cups. Twist around the other 
edge, and you can look at a cork. Tip the book at th 
proper angle, and, if some other book worm hasn't beat 
you to it, you can look upon the wine when it is redeye, 

Still other books have names on their backs; something 
subtle like ““Three Swallows” or “Two Fingers.” And a 
though, according to a discovery that startled the scientific 
world, one swallow doesn’t make a summer, one can fit 
pleasantly through a winter evening with such a book, be 
cause in the hollow center are from two to four—depending 
upon the title—glass containers. Each little bottle holds 
several ounces. She who reads can run in case she seesa 
prohibition officer. 

Then there is the fad girls have of carrying a toy animal 
around. 

The most popular padded pet is one of those white, 
curly-haired, fuzzy English poodles. And what could & 
more intriguing than the sight of a pretty girl gurgling 
her cambric canine, “Woozums muvver’s angel?” or words 
to that effect? But the pet, if it’s that kind of a pet, cam 
gurgle right back at her. 

If a revenue agent were to come up and fondle the 
poodle, his head—the poodle’s, not the revenue agent's 
would snap off the woolly body and reveal, inside a cavily 
made for just that 
purpose, a bottle that 
holds ten ounces of 
what have you. 


INCE she can’t trust the stuff 

she gets around town these days, 

the flapper is forced to take along 
her own small, flat flask. 
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Illustrated by Fashion Shows Flappers 
John Held, Jr. 


How to 


HEN Thackeray wrote of them, he called 7 
them “unmentionables.” Today no one C Th L kk 
blushes at the word “bloomers” or “combina- arry cir ] Cr 
On sale at most New York department stores " 
are white- and pink- and flesh- and maize-tinted 
nether garments. On the side, so that the dress 
can fall over it smoothly without revealing a 
bulge, is a most convenient pocket. The pocket 
is usually embroidered, but that is neither here 
nor there. A handkerchief fits nicely into that 
pocket; so does a cigaret case; so would, if one 
cared to pursue the subject further, a typewriter q : 
ribbon, a powder puff, a paper-backed dictionary a? 
or a coin purse. or > , 
But most frequently, claim the clerks recalling LZ 

conversations during sales, this pocket accommodates a ‘ 
small flat flask. 
While speaking of wearing apparel, take the question of 
garters. Garters are a necessity to the feminine costume. 
With the advent of the short skirts, they have become a 
decoration. Honi soit, and all the rest of it as the Knights 
of the Ancient Order of the Garter once maintained. They 
are made of frilly ribbons, ruffles and jeweled clasps. ‘THE most popular 
But one shop I visited, catering to a theatrical clientele, 7 padded pet is a toy 
has been more elastic on the subject of garters. When poodle, and what could 
watching a customer of this store, a close observer—in fact be more intriguing than 
any kind of an observer at all—can see that right under the gurgling of a pretty 
the ribboned or jeweled clasp is attached a little glass iri to her cambric ca- 
bottle. And the bottle is filled quite in the New York pine, “Woozums muv- 
manner which, should mother ask you, is something. ver’s angel?” or words 
The fancy for long earrings started about the time when to that effect? 
hair, like whiskey, was taken straight. Daguerreotypes 
show lovely faces with uncurled hair parted in the middle 
and smoothed over the ears, the charm of the coiffeur 
being enhanced by long pendants. But sometime ago, 
officials discovered that certain of those earrings 
were hollow, could be unscrewed, and were being used as 
#méeans of smuggling diamonds out of the country. 
And now—these earrings are containers. Each con- 
‘ainer, when unscrewed, holds about half an ounce—an 
ounce to the pair—or more, depending upon the length of 
ormament. That doesn’t sound like much, but when 
you consider that there are only sixteen ounces to the 
quart, and that a quart—if you have one—can supply six- 
fen drinks, there is a canny—and somehow that word is 
anys associated with Scotch—argument for lending an 
f. 
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AS a time when a girl’s young man would bring her 

a box of candy and pretend he didn’t care for any 

% she could have it all. Today he becomes indignant, 

ind rightfully so, if she refuses to share with him the box 

sme one sent her from abroad. For the chocolate con- 

tions are filled with kiimmel, cognac, chartreuse and 

tine. But the girls aren’t keen about carrying 

“ound these boxes of bon bons. They find that the 
te makes their enjoyment of the candy too messy. 

S, one learfis, women are wearing bonnets’, those 

ed ones, fitted with [Continued on page 113| 
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Elliott White Springs 


of 


“War 
Birds’ 


Fame 





Stunt J you say I look very 
well?’’ Phyllis persisted, and 
pirouetted for him gracefully, pro- 
voked that he scarcely glanced at TF: 
her. ; i 


The story thus far : 

HE secretary of the Colfax Sheeting Company of of his future in these cotton mills his father owned. 

Soath Carolina pushed aside the columns of figures he A year ago he had been happy, when his future had bees 
was adding, cursing softly. He could not keep his mind as uncertain as it now was secure. Then Henry Winton | 
on his work. It was not the heat that troubled him—he _ been at the head of his profession—an ace in the America 
was used to it, having been born and brought up in the air service, scouting the skies. Now that the War was 
Piedmont South. It was not the incessant clatter from over he found himself without ambition. And the 
the mill near at hand. person he felt even remotely kin to—his only friend—-™* 

It was this infernal desk he was tied to—the prospect Phyllis; and she was in New York. 
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Illustrated 
by 
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KNIGHT 


Novel of an Aviator 


and a 


GIRL the 


in 


Emotional Aftermath of the WAR 


They had met at an aviators’ ball in that city on his re- 
turn from abroad after the Armistice. He had not cared 
particularly to meet any of the girls there—these 
American girls were soft and selfish. There was more 
understanding in one grisette in Paris than in the whole 
Junior League. These people of his own country—they 
were always asking questions; treating him, he told him- 
self angrily, like a bear on a chain. When his father, who 
had met him in New York, had proudly shown him around 
to all his friends, Henry had felt that as a returned hero 
he was a failure. The War had not been the heroics and 
gore these people wanted to hear about. He had nothing 
to say to them. 

But at the ball Phyllis had pointedly asked to meet him; 
and when she saw he was bored had insisted that he leave 
with her. She took him to the Club de Vingt where she 
ordered champagne; and she danced there in a conspicu- 
ous manner that left Henry’ puzzled. He decided his 
ideas about American girls needed revision. He had 
heard that since the War it was the fashion for nice girls 
to misbehave. Phyllis bore out the rumor. 

But their conversation made him understand her better. 
Phyllis, he found, was the wife of Harry Storm—an 
aiator whose record bore the black mark of an ugly 
court martial. When she had learned that the man she 
had married in the heat of the War fever was a cad 
she had gone wild; that was what was the matter with 
her now—knocked off her balance by a taste of bitter 


Henry saw her twice more while he was in the city. 
Her background was a conservative family and a home 
on Park Avenue. She was known as a flirt among her 


friends—he met two men at least whom she wrapped @ 


atound her-little finger—he had no wish to become a 


He told her as much their last evening together, and 
the Scofied at his cautiousness. But when he took her 
t0 her door she trembled slightly as she asked: “You'll 
come back, won’t you?” “No, I’m damned if I will!” 
he almost shouted, and went out quickly. She pulled 
the curtain aside and watched him as he threw himself 
into the taxi. 

“Yes, he'll come back,” she said to herself, and 
smiled. “He'll come back. The longer they struggle 
the harder they fall.” 


E WENT home with his father the next day. He 
was finding it a little difficult to talk to him. 
was so much difference in their points of view. 

o the Civil War had found Henry’s grand- 
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mother a young widow with three small children. Her 
property was gone as were the men of the South. Sherman 
on his march to the sea had left nothing. The ancient 
plantation home, the “Big House,” once the manor of the 
district, was now but a smoldering ruin. The stock was 
gone and the slaves freed. Nothing remained but the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish blood that knew no defeat, and a few 
pieces of the family silver which had been buried in the 


E STRUCK out 
again at the colonel 


but two men from be- 
hind overpowered him. 





creek by the faithful majordomo. The young 
turned her face to the skies, her back to the Yankees, and 
made a bid for her children’s heritage. When the negroes 
came back to work she was ready for them. She sold half 
her land for what little it would bring and with this 
meager capital she put the plows back in the furrows. In 
ten years the cotton was blooming and her children were in 
school. 

It was a hard life those ten years as she won back, but 
the lean years bore fruit and her children were raised as 
gentlefolk. Though their clothes were often made from 
flour sacks, they were always clean; their school books 
were old and tattered but they knew them as well as they 
knew their Bible, and in spite of poverty they lived 
as their blood demanded. She. trained them in a hard 
school but the old traditions were given to them as they 
had been given to , 
her; she never per 
mitted the sacred 
fires to burn low. 

Henry’s father 
took up the burden he 5 
as the head of the Cy 4 
family with his first pe 
suit of store < PPS 
clothes; and the : ry 
first cotton mill to } aid 
be built in the dis 
trict owed its suc- 
cess in part to his 
earnest, though 
humble labors. It 
was not permissible 
for a Winton to do 
manual labor but 
he learned enough textile 
mechanics during his early 
days in the office to lay the 
foundation for his later 
success. His rise was rapid 
and his mother lived to see 
the family position restored 
to its former eminence. 
The pioneer spirit was un 
daunted. 

Henry, unlike his father 
had been raised in luxury. 
As an only child of wealthy 
parents, he had _ never 4 
known that bitter struggle : 
which had been his father’s. He saw only the 
South of busy spindles and prosperous mar 
kets. He could not know that the spirit of 
another generation had gone into its building. 
He could not know of the heritage of his 
blood, as he galloped his pony over the roads 
that had once heard the muffled hoofbeats of 
the raiding Ku Klux. Twice had the South 
been redeemed by its sturdy pioneers, but he 
was the product of a softer civilization. 

His father was hard, a man of iron purposes and stern 
ideals. He had never known the lighter side of life. He 
would have scorned it if he had. When his wife died, 
leaving him a_small, wiggling youngster, it was simply 
another burden for his broad shoulders. His son was his 
responsibility, not his joy. His only joy was his business. 
This he had built up with his own hands, standing valiantly 
between the starving farmers in the fields and the smart 
Yankee traders in the cities. His whole life was in his 
work; it held all his love. His son he loved only because 
he would some day take his place, not because the older 
Winton felt any affection for him. Henry was dear to him 
less as his son and more as his successor. 

Now Henry, with his vision of a larger world, with his 
ideals brought down from the clouds and his eyes on a new 


widow 


vad 


lantly to his purposes, denying her dancing feet the light 
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regime, was going home with him. His nervous system Was 
shattered and he still saw the world from a great height— 
he saw it but could not touch it. They were both strong 
men, tough men, true to themselves and recognizing no 
cther master. But in Henry there was much of his light. 
hearted mother, a gentle lady of 
sparkling eyes and _ laughing 
mouth. She was not a child of 
the stoic Scotch-Irish but daugh- 
ter of the gay gentry of the coastal 
plain where Bonnie Prince Charlie 
had apportioned the fertile lands 
to his penniless supporters. She 
had come to live among the mills 
but she had never learned to 
understand them. They were to 


her only a stern barrier that shut out 
the broader life and kept her husband 
from her. She had devoted her life gal- 


music she loved that his ambitions might triumph. She 
had died among the mills hoping forlornly that they might 
give back to her son what they had taken from her. 

So in Henry there was mingled both the stern Puritanism 
of his father and the gay challenge of life that came from 
his cavalier mother. He had begun in the army 4s his 
mother’s son, a dashing young airman, snatching kisses 
and gulping wine as he went forth to battle. He had come 
back a Winton, tempered by battle, the head of his pre 
fession, worthy of a high trust, able to mortify his flesh 
for the sake of duty. And somehow the strain of the ot 
deal had almost killed that part of him that came from 
his mother. Only Phyllis had fanned the spark that 
smoldered there and kept it alive. 

On the train his father tried to tell him of the changes 
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at home, but somehow his thoughts were not concerned 
with home. He was wondering about Phyllis. 


Of one thing he was sure; he must not see her again. 
There was not much left of his elaborate code of Southern 
morals but he had always clung to the prohibition against 


. ELLO,”’ she greeted 
him. “I didn’t ex- 
pect you back. What do 
you want to drink? Or 
shall we dance first?”’ 


dalliance with other men’s wives. He knew that if the 
situation were different and she were free he would love 
her. If they had met abroad he was sure that he would 
have succumbed to her fascination, even bound as she was. 
Who could resist her?) She was fascinating—beautiful 
quick-witted; agile of tongue and‘of knee. He felt peace- 
ful in her presence. She relaxed him. All the other 
women he had known in this country had run to two ex- 
tremes—either he had looked up to.them as minor 
madonnas or had been forced to stoop to their level. The 
women of London had taught him that they could meet a 
man half way without dragging both of them into the 
gutter; but he had never conceived that such was possible 
in America. Phyllis certainly stood just at his level. In 
spite of her intense femininity there was something essen- 
tially masculine about her mind—while reaching out like a 
Coquette for anything she fancied and flying the pirate’s 
black flag as she sallied forth to get it, there was a sports- 
Manship about her that found its answer in him. In Lon- 
don he would have tried to sweep her off her feet; wild 
orses could not have dragged him away from her; but in 
New York he was the puritanical citizen of a smal! South- 
€m town and he had left her of his own free will and ac- 
cord, slightly shocked that a lady could so easily lay aside 

caste. ; oy? 

Very few soldiers had returned from abroad as yet and 

feceived quite an ovation from the crowd that assembled 
welcome him home at the station. His father had wired 


ahead that he was coming. Somehow he did not care 
about the matter one way or the other. And why were 
they making such a fuss over him? He was just one of the 
crowd. Didn't they know that all the best ones were dead? 
It wasn’t his fault that he was still alive. He had been 
shot too, but had gotten back to crash on his own lines. 

He spoke with reverence of certain famous pilots—no 
one had ever heard of them. They knew all about him, 
though. They had read his letters home and seen his 
deeds published in dispatches and now they wanted to 
hear more. And they all had some questions they wanted 
to ask him. Would he come around to dinner and tell 
them about how he had shot down Germans? Well, he 
didn’t believe he His father would interrupt and 
accept all invitations for him. Had he heard how well 
their nephew had done down at Bordeaux? No? He had 
been promoted to a first lieutenant after only six months’ 
service. Henry was sympathetic but not keenly interested. 
Mention of the War meant only one thing to him—the 
good ones were all gone. 

Would he speak to the Chamber of Commerce on Fri- 
day? No, he would not. “But, my son, I think you can 
arrange it. Surely you can.” This was his home-coming. 
It was fortunate he had not looked forward to it. 

The word went out that he was stuck-up, that his honors 
had gone to his head. He had insulted a prominent banker 
who had insisted on continually boasting of his enormous 
importance as a member of the War Finance Board, which 
important duty, he claimed, made it impossible for him to 
do as he wished and wield a bayonet. He had not been 
polite to the ladies of the Red Cross, and had told them 
how a hundred wounded doughboys had been left on a 
railway siding all night in the winter weather because one 
of their workers had insisted on closing the canteen at 
nine o'clock as usual. And he told a group of people 
what the soldiers really thought of the Y. M. C. A. 
and it was not what the Y. M. C. A. said the soldiers 
thought of it. 

A week passed and he began to have a sinking spell. 
He missed his friends. There were certainly none here. 
No one understood what he wanted to say. He wanted to 
tell the people that the War was over, that honors were as 
empty as victory, and that now he had come home to live 
among them. He only wanted to be one of them again. 
He had done what fighting had come his way but no more 
than the rest and he had nothing of importance to tell 
them except that the best ones were all dead. Yes, the 
best ones were all dead. The rumor only spread that he 
was asnob. Several people discovered that he had brought 
back an English accent, and certainly he praised the Eng- 
lish very highly. Not only was he a snob but an English 
snob—and to these people an English snob was the prince 
of villains—they had been told so by the drama and the 
movies. He actually laughed when some one asked him if 
he had taken a wreath to Lafayette’s tomb. And he only 
admitted half-heartedly that our boys had won the war 
at Saint-Mihiel. 


T THE end of the week his father asked him to come 
down to the office. 

“My son,” he told him, “you have had a nice long vaca- 
tion now. The War has been over for four months. 
You’ve had two weeks knocking about since you landed. 
The devil always has something for idle hands to do. It’s 
time you went to work.” 

“But father,” he remonstrated, “I don’t want to go to 
work. Haven’t I got enough money to live on?” 

“That’s not the point. You've got to have an occupa- 
tion. By the time I was your age I was supporting the 
family. I have a fine business here. We have made tre- 
mendous profits since the War. One mill alone has made 
over two million dollars. Of course we’ve had to pay most 
of it to the government in taxes but it just shows what 
splendid shape we are in.” 

“Then why do you want me down here, sir?”’ 
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“You are my only child. I must have some one to turn 
the business over to. It’s a fine business. If you measure 
up to the job and prove to me you're a man I'll turn the 
whole thing over to you some day.” 

“Prove to you I’m a man?” 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t think it takes a man to go through eight 
months’ fighting at the front and come out of it at the com- 
mand of a squadron—much less with his life?” 

“That has nothing to do with the matter: The War is 
over now. That was simply a question of flying. Thou- 
sands of young men learned to fly. We're speaking of 
business now.” 

“Oh, it’s just a question of flying, is it? You're wrong, 
father. I suppose you never heard that only one man out 
of three has guts enough to go to the front and that only 
one of those five who go has nerve enough or skill enough 
to stay there and do any real scrapping. I suppose you 
think I was put in charge of my flight because I could loop 
the loop. Please think again. I got it because I could 
lead, because they 
could depend on me to 
carry out orders, and 
because the men had 
enough confidence in 
me to follow me. You 
never heard of a flight 


about. I received a letter from you written on Armistice 
Day. I am at a loss to understand it. Here it is. Were 
you drunk when you wrote it? Or crazy?” 

Henry took the proffered letter and read it again. How 
long ago that day seemed now! He remembered writing 
it clearly; he was lying on his cot in a field hospital in a 
little French village not far from the front where he was 
convalescing from a crash. 

The letter read: 


November 11th, 1913. 
Dear Father: 

Peace! The bells in the town began ringing at eleven 
and the band in the square played the Marseillaise and the 
Star Spangled Banner amid great cheering. The French 
are still dancing in the streets. 

But I can find no enthusiasm in me. I went to bed a 
free man and I awoke with a millstone around my neck. 
It is inscribed “Tomorrow.” It pulls and tugs and will 
hang there till the grave relieves its load. No more can I 
speak of shoes and ships and sealing wax with equal 

objectivity. 

There is no longer 
the front. There is 
no longer that place 
where every man is 
known by his own 
merit, where a grim, 
though sure justice 


commander being ( } prevails, and where 
ell Me You Lo Ve Me there is a haven of 


chosen because he had 
a smooth hand on the 
joy stick. A few were 


rest for those whom 


By the world treats ill. 


Expiation is now with- 


~hose cause th 
chosen because 7 LUCIA TRENT drawn Pandora's 


fathers had a smooth 


box flies open and 


hand in Washington Tell me a story whose glory will linger, Repentance and Re- 


but they didn’t last 
long. Either the Huns 


morse rush out upon 


Till all the stars fade us. We must now 


shot them down on And the earth has grown dun. decide who won the 


their first patrol or While the night blesses us, War! 
their own men aimed Beauty caresses us, The music for the 
" Dance of Death has 


> 


at their backs.’ 

“That’s all right, 
my son; I’m very 
proud of your War 


Z ) / 
Tell me a story as old as the sun! ceased and the dan- 


cers are making ready 
to depart, draining the 
last drop of punch as 


record but don’t think Tell me what Paris told Helen ’ they go. Tomorrow: 


that it means anything 


r. fell s ind . ; . cal 
now. We'll soon fin : What Romeo sighed with a ‘ congue 


out if you’ve got the 
right stuff in you.” 
“But, father, I don’t 


of Troy, thick heads and brown 


THe King is 
dead: whom shall we 


lover's delight; ae crown in his place? 
While our youth's singing it, A new country 


1S 


before us—the Land 


care whether any one i) “i Young laughter ringing it, f Mieht H Been! 
; : ve > * I y ave eT 
thinks I’ve got the a Tell me you love me, you love - Ft army of occu- 


right stuff in me or 
not. There’s not much 
of anything in me right 
now. I feel old and 
very tired; I can’t go 
to work at a regular 
job for a while. I don't 
think I could reflect 
any credit on your 
name. Why should | 
go to work? I’ve got 
plenty of money.” 

“You have an in 
come of about twelve 
thousand dollars a year, thanks to the money I have made 
for you handling your property since you have been gone.”’ 

Henry laughed with relief. “And I’ve been living on 
twenty-five hundred.” 

“That’s not the point. You don’t want to be a wastrel 
and live on your income. You must get out and do some- 
thing. Suppose I had quit work when my income reached 
twelve thousand?” It was on the tip of Henry’s tongue 
to ask him why he had not, but he felt that would be 
irreverent. “There is something else I want to talk to you 
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me tonight. pation must enter at 


once. 
Peace! I find my- 
self alive. Strange, I 
had not considered 
that possibility— 
quick, my kid gloves! 
Doctor, how about my 
lungs? Has the alti- 
tude ruined them? 
And what about my 
liver? How long does 
it take cirrhosis to 
kill you? 
Yes, Bill, I know 
you are thinking about your wife. You married her m 
haste and I doubt if you remember what she looks like 
But you do remember that she has large feet and doesn! 
know how to dress and all she’s good for is to see you off 
to War and form a romantic background for your heroic 
sacrifice, which didn’t come off as scheduled. Your 10- 
mance is a dud! And your family don’t like her 
A lot of enthusiasm is aroused over returning to find 4 
chocolate spigot behind the old brass rail. Good-bye 
the great American digestion. Hoorah for Freedom! 
Peace! We've shoved it down [Continued on page 74 





AS 


RTER FARRON paused in his 

restless pacing to and fro to stare 
at the girl nuddled as if she were cold 
im the big chair by the dead fireplace. 
It was only October and not cold at all, 
but Carol Parker was like that. She 
was withdrawn always, detached from 
me world about her, and shrinking a 
little, her slim hands clasped as if they 

never found warmth. Her dark 
tyes, misty and brooding, were averted 

him, but the unexpected vehe- 
mence of her voice surprised him. 
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** “77 O GIVE your 
wife a few 
more dollars,’’ she 
said, ‘‘you are will - 
ing to ruin your 
career.”’ 
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“You’re not going to do it!” she had 
said intensely. 

“I don’t know,” he answered slowly. 
“No, I think not.” 

The girl stirred. “If you only think, 
you're lost,” she said with some bitter- 
ness. “Exactly what did she say?” 

Farron stared again. This open sup- 
port from Carol was, to say the least, 
surprising. He recapitulated in his own 
mind exactly what Agatha had said. 
The impropriety of discussing his wife 
with her niece by another marriage did 
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not occur to him. They had never broached the subject Agatha frowned and at once smocthed her forehead 
before. “Really,” she said, “you need the trip—I’m sure I do 
He had been summoned, yes, that was the word, to her We can get some new specimens too. You'll like that.” 
dressing-room when he returned from the city and had This was in the nature of a bribe, and Farron recognized 
found her lying on a chaise longue, a number of French iit as such. Their interest in each other had grown from 
novels tumbled at her feet, and a reading-lamp, pink- the curious common liking for Lepidopterta—the collecting 
shaded, behind her head, so placed that her face was of butterflies. Casually begun, this hobby had grown with 
slightly in shadow. Porter Farron had felt his usual won- them both until it amounted to a passion. With Agatha jt 
der at the fresh youth of her figure, realizing that she was __had started long ago on lonely and tiresome trips with her 
forty, even while he was slightly perturbed at what was father—he had always taken her—to rough mining camps 
coming. He had kissed her dutifully and waited. Agatha in Montana, to wild reaches of Alaska and British Colum. 
did not keep him long in suspense. bia, while he consolidated the enormous copper holdings 
“Porter,” she said, “I want to spend the winter in Eu- that were his. 
rope. I can hire a decent villa at Nice for headquarters The girl, with time heavy on her hands, had taken tog 
and with the yacht there will be no end of amusing things net and cyanide jar for amusement, and strangely her in. 
to do. What do you think of it?” terest had persisted through the years. She had become 
Porter Farron was conscious of relief, almost of escape. in time an authority. Eminent persons in Europe and the 
“Excellent,” he answered amiably. “Why not? I shall Americas corresponded with her. Her name was mentioned 


miss you, of course. How long 
did you plan to be gone?” 

Agatha sat up. A pink satin 
mule dropped from her foot 
and he could admire its deli- 
cate arch. “But I’m not go- 
ing alone,” she said. “I want 
you to come. It would be un- 
endurable over there by my- 
self.” She spoke with sweet 
imperiousness. 

Farron shivered as if a door 
had been opened admitting a 
cold draught. There was a 
certain decision about his 
wife’s voice. “I don’t see how 
it can be managed,” he replied 
slowly. “Il was away’ from 
the office for two months last 
year and for three the year 
before. Under the circum- 
stances z 

“But that was the year we 
were married,” she interrupted 
him. “Let me finish it. Under 
the circumstances that isn’t a 
very long time for a wedding 
trip. Now is it?” She smiled 
archly at him, her pretty lips 
just parted. 

The compliment rose auto- 
matically to Farron’s lips. 
Agatha expected that sort of 
thing. ‘Far too short.” He 
said it somberly. ‘“‘Neverthe- 
less I really do not see how I 
can go again this year—except 
for the customary time. I 
might run over for a month.” 
There was a hint of com- 
promise in his voice. 

“You talk like a clerk,’ 
Agatha said. “I never heard 
of such nonsense.’” She patted 
her hair delicately, not at all 
disturbed 

But Farron faced her words 
squarely. His lawyer’s mind 
did not admit of equivocation. 
“I am,” he said steadily. “A 
valuable clerk, perhaps, but 
still a clerk. As such I do not 
feel like asking Mr. Folsom 
for an extended leave of ab- 
sence. Besides I am busy pre- 
paring a case that will take 
me half the winter.’ 
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HER eyes were drawn irresistibly toward 
them, and her heart contracted. 
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in technical journals, and her 
collection, always growing, 
was worthy of a museum. 

She loved the delicate, fra- 
gile insects, their wings stiff- 
ened in death, because of 
their beauty, but more be- 
cause of the power they 
represented. Men in her pay 
struggled and suffered under 
hot suns to obtain the airy 
creatures; they dared terri- 
ble death in order to send 
her a rare specimen. 

Farron’s interest had be- 
gun as a boy and had con 
tinued into manhood. For 
him it meant a definite es- 
cape from the restrainis of 
a wearing civilization. No 
mean collector himself he 
had risked his life more than 
once in an arduous pursuit. 
On his marriage with Agatha 
their collections had been 
joined—a huge room at 
Castle Hill being given over 
to the dark cases on slim 
legs, lights swung low over- 
head so that their contents 
might be noted in detail. 

He understood well enough 
the lure Agatha held out 
when she suggested more 
specimens, but he was not 
tempted by it 

“We have dozens of every 
butterfly from the French 
and Italian Riviera,” he said 
indifferently. 

“Very well then. Well 
go over to Algeria. With 
the yacht that will be easy. 

“And pick up a_ few 
Pieridine or a Painted 
Lady!” Farron exclaimed, 
his lips touched with amuse- 
ment. “We have those too. 

“A Golden Arab, then, 
Agatha suggested 

“That butterfly is 4 
myth,” Farron told her. “No 
white man has ever seen It 
It does not exist and we 
know it. Even if it did and 
we were to find it I could not 
leave my office now.” 
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head. “J think you had better give up your position then,” she nothing to discuss. He had learned simply that she was 





I do. said deliberately, “if you do not care to ask for a winter usually in the library. Agatha never went there. 
Ay off.” Over tea Carol had let him talk, and he had contracted 
nized Porter Farron sat down suddenly. Sheer astonishment the habit of telling her about his law cases. During the 
from was written on his dark, sensitively modeled face. last few months they had discussed more than his work, 
cting “I don’t understand you! Did you say—give up my but Farron could not say when the change had come. Only 
with position?” on butterflies they had nothing in common. The dead 
ha it “Why not?” she 
b her asked, a touch of 
amps amusement in her 
lum- yoice. She had not 
dings thought of it before, 
but now it seemed a 
toa perfectly logical thing 
t in- to do. 
come “Give up my work? 
1 the But I make my living 
oned by it,” he said in- 
d her articulately. 
wing, “How much? Ten 
m. thousand a_ year? 
, fra- Twelve?” Agatha’s 
stiff- voice was cool and 
e of crisp as if she were 
» be- making a purchase. 
they A parure of diamonds 
pay for example. 
inder “Well, eight,” he 
airy admitted and felt a 
terri- slight shame at the 
send figures. “It will be 
much more later,” he 
| be- added in the inevit- 
con- able compromise. 
For “All right. Give 
> eS up this law business 
s of se we can go to Eu- 
No trope and I will de- 


| he 
than 
‘suit. 
atha 
been 

at 


posit twenty - five 
thousand to your ac- 
count,” she said with 
no more conscious- 
ness of effect than if 
it had been twenty- 























over five cents. “Oh, you'll have to 
slim work for it,’ she continued, to 
yver- save him as he threw up his head 


ents and reddened. “You can man- 
. age some of my investments. It’s 
yugh a job in itself.” 


out “Your investments are handled ade- 





nore quately by your trustees now,” he said 

not alter a pause. “They don’t need me.” "THEY were sitting with 
Agatha stood up, walked to the dress- their heads bent for- 

very ing-table and touched a bell. “Oh, they'll ward, talking intimately. 

ench find something for you to do,” she assured 

said him calmly. “Think it over, Porter, and you'll agree with creatures, their brilliant wings stretched, filled Carol with 


a me. It would be nice to sail in December. Run along aq slight distaste. It seemed quite natural, however, to tell 
ve'll now. Here comes Berthe to make me beautiful.” her of his conversation with Agatha. 


ith Carol Parker had hardly listened while he sought to 
sy: E HAD gone at once to the library and had found reproduce meticulously his wife’s exact words. She knew 
ne Carol there. He had not deliberately sought her, but —_ well enough what the result would be. Instead, as she sat 
nted she was usually to be found surrounded by the hundreds of with head bent forward, she was remembering ancient 
ned, books that lined the shelves, her head bent over one of them, history. 
- a dim figure, self-effaced. When he had first come to Castle When Agatha Gilday married for the third time she was 
as ul after his marriage to Agatha he had hardly noticed still a pretty woman. And there were no bars to the 
en, this girl, the niece of Amos Holt, Agatha’s first husband, match on the grounds of age; she was only thirty-eight 
who took her place obediently at dinners when she was and looked ten years younger with her beautiful figure, 
needed and was absent when the table was filled, who was her soft dark hair and the clear blue eyes which had not 
‘No half protégée and half friend to his wife. He had simply begun to fade. A third marriage, however, was something 
be: taken her for granted. “After all this had been her home to be considered and there were those who shrugged their 
we ever since she had been a little girl. Carol Parker must shoulders. 
and twenty-five or six now. In his two years Porter Farron Agatha had not made a conspicuous success with her 


gtadually been drawn toward her more and more in a_ first two. There had been Amos Holt who in their ten 
Manner that admitted of no discussion since there was years together had faded so quietly that his death had 
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caused some surprise. It was odd too, because in his youth 

he had been a virile enough person. The doctors had made 

an involved diagnosis and had given it a long name which 

was not pernicious anemia although the results had been 

just as certain. A winter in Sicily had not helped, nor had 

a summer in Switzerland—Agatha was the soul of devotion 
and Amos Holt had at last been laid at rest. 

After a proper period of mourning Hilton MacCreagh 
had succeeded him and those who knew them both had 
marveled how Agatha had stood him for six years. From 
being a decent enough citizen, so far as any one knew, he 
had gone in for the wildest proiligacy, running the gamut 
from cards to chorus girls, so that when his wife applied 
to the courts they had no hesitation in making the divorce 
final. No possible blame could attach itself to Agatha 
Gilday for this, nevertheless people shook their heads when 
she married Porter Farron. He was two years older than 
she, a quiet, reserved man, a lawyer whom she had first 
met when his firm had been connected with the MacCreagh 
case. 

There was nothing brilliant about him, but he was 
sound. The senior member of Folsom & Gilette had 
realized that he was of the material from which partners 
are made and that he would be dependable when more 
meteoric men had flashed into obscurity. He kept his eye 
on him, intending to offer him a partnership eventually. 

Many envied him when he married. It was surprising 
to think that he should have captured Agatha and the 
Gilday millions, but then few knew of the curious bond 
between them. Old Isaac Gilday, of dubious copper fame, 
had left his entire fortune to his only child, this girl, and 
it was an incredible amount. Twenty, thirty. fifty millions 

no one knew how much, 
probably not even Agatha 
herself—and all that went 
with it—Castle Hill with"its 
thousand acres of woodland 
and shore, a steam yacht, 
the house in town, an opera 
box 

Carol Parker remembered 
all this and more while Far- 
ron was finishing his account. 

He had stopped speaking 
and was looking at her. She 
roused herself 

“The words 
ter,” she said. “It’s the re 
sults that count. You think 
you re not, but you are go 
ing to do what she tells you 
to. I know.” 

He winced at that. “She 
was very sweet,” he an- 
swered. “It was nothing 
more than a request. I can 
see that it would be a 
great disappointment to her. 

Agatha must not be hurt.’ 

“Why not?” she asked 
And added, “She is no 
different from the rest 
of us. 

Farron did not an- 
swer this. “In the long 
run it might be bet- 
ter,” he murmured half 
to himself “I have 
felt for some time that ; ; 
there are certain in- $3 ‘ 
vestments that could 
be placed to a greater 
advantage 

The girl in the chair 
struck her hands to- 


don’t mat- 


Y Penend afternoon found 
her walking down Fifth 
Avenue, one of the crowd. 


She was to all intent a 
poor woman. 
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gether sharply, recalling him. “What difference does jt 
make whether she gets four percent or seven?” she de. 
manded. “She doesn’t know how much she has now. For 
the sake of giving her a few more wretched dollars and 
temporary happiness you are willing to ruin your career. 
Can you be happy doing any other work?” 

For the third time that afternoon Farron felt surprised, 
It was so dark now that her face was scarcely more than 
a white blur and he came a step forward, standing over her. 
“Is it anything to you whether I am happy or not?” be 
asked in a low voice. His heart had begun an uneven 
beating. 

Before his words Carol’s aggressiveness faded. She 
sought to withdraw. “Nothing,’ she murmured. “Qh, 
nothing except the pity of it ” Her voice died 

“T believe you’re crying,” he said slowly with a sort of 
wonder and sat down beside her. “Carol, you're crying.” 

Panic seized her at the thought that in a moment he 
would discover her secret, that he would wrench from her 
the fact, hardly admitted to herself, that she loved him. 
She clasped her hands together to still their trembling. 

“T am crying,” she said at last. “Crying for another 
victim. No, don’t stop me,” she halted his interruption, 
“I’m wicked to talk like this. Agatha has done everything 
for me—everything I say ” Her voice rose. “| owe her 
the clothes on my back, the food I eat, the bed I sleep in. 
I owe her all I have—and she has ruined my life. How? 
I'll tell you. I have been kept here at Castle Hill to amuse 
her when she’s bored, to substitute for her when she’s busy, 
to efface myself when she doesn’t need me. All my lifel 
have been taught to think of her first until I have no more 
personality than a dish-rag, and stifled in luxury until T 
haven't either the energy or the courage to escape. You 
don't know how strong she is.”” She paused for breath. 

“IT didn’t know,” Porter Farron murmured. “How should 
I know?” 

“You coyldn’t know,” Carol continued more quietly. 
“Why should you? She is always so sweet and gentle and 
she gives her commands so prettily that you don’t know 
they are commands until they are obeyed. You think you 
are giving favors, but try to evade one! I don’t count 
It is too late and I have found a sort of happiness, but 
there have been others. Take away all incentive froma 
decent man, the necessity for struggle, and he will die or 
go bad. My Uncle Amos 
died because it was USsé 
less to keep on living.” 

“The first husband!” 
Farron muttered to him 
self. 

“Hilton MacCreagh 
was a different sort,” the 
girl continued relentlessly. 
“I was older then and 
remember. He was @ 
good enough man, but 
weak. He escaped a life 
of inertia by becoming @ 
devil. Agatha made him 
that, but she didn’t know 
x” 

“And now me,” Farron 
said to her. “You think 
I am going to become like 
the rest. I understand 
you well enough. What 
a weak-kneed thing you 
must think me!” 

“No,” she said listless- 
ly, now that the immr 
nence of her peril was 
past. “Not weak, but 
very kind—too kind. You 
would not have kpown 
what was happening © 
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No, he was lost in all this grandeur. But his wite was not dwarfed. She had never been 
accustomed to any other setting. 


you until you had made the last sacrifice on this colossal 
monument which is Agatha’s selfishness.” 

She rose to her feet. 

“Its time for me to go and dress,” she said and 
slipped past him. At the door she paused. “I dare say you 
hate me,” she murmured forlornly. “After all, she cannot 
be blamed for being what she is. It is her incredible 
Wealth. She has been brought up to believe she can have 
verything.” 


“T don’t hate you,” he said. “You have made me think.” 


| URING the time that Farron was dressing for dinner 
he continued to remember what Carol Parker had 
said. It was the truth, of course. In the last two years 
while he had been postponing the inevitable clash which 
should establish his right to think for himself, Agatha had 
gradually stolen the power of initiative from him. It had 
been in little things at first, and [Continued on page 89] 
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T SEEMED an age to Coppo 
before the Duchess spoke— 
**Put up your hands!”’ 


C OPPO, whose real name according to the police rec- 

ords was Albert Edward Fisher, was having an un- 
usually successful time. The upper rooms of the big coun- 
try house, which he had quietly entered by way of a side 
staircase that led from an obscure corner of the gardens, 
were just then untenanted. Coppo had made a wise choice 
as regards time; this was the dinner hour: eight o’clock. 
The guests of the great man into whose preserves Coppo 
had penetrated without invitation were gathered about the 
brilliantly lighted table in the vaulted dining-hall; ladies’ 
maids and gentlemen's valets were down-stairs at supper; 
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Coppo had a whole range of apart- 
ments to himself. And he was the 
sort ot man who knows how to make 
the most of opportunities, and to 
work swiftly when opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Already, within ten min- 
utes of his entrance, he had gone 
through four of the vacant rooms, 
picking up likely articles—a watch 
here, a diamond pin there; in one room he had actually 
found a little heap of gold lying on a wad of folded bank- 
notes; notes and gold had swiftly vanished into Coppo’s 
pockets. And now in the fifth room, one of a more 
palatial sort than the others, he was staring, for the frac- 
tion of a second, at a really big thing—a necklace of 
pearls, which lay in its open velvet case on the dressing 
table, reflecting soft lights in the glow of Coppo’s electric 
torch. But only for that fraction; in another, the neck- 
lace was slipping into a special corner inside Coppo’s waist- 
coat. 

It was a great haul, that! Coppo had learned a good 
deal about precious stones of all sorts in his time, and he 
knew real pearls when he saw them. For an instant he 
stood wondering whether he wouldn’t clear straight out, 
satisfied with what he had got. Easy as the job had been 
up to then, there was always the danger of the sudden 
advent of chambermaid, lady’s maid, valet. And the door 
of the staircase by which he had entered was right oppo 
site the door of that particular room. Best go! But as 
his action acquiesced with his thought, there was 4 soft 
rustle behind him, followed instantly by the sharp click 
of a switch and a flood of light, and Coppo, with a nasty 
tightening of his throat, turned to confront a tall, strongly 
built young woman, who by this time had one hand on 
the button of a bell and with the other was covering him 
with a businesslike, ugly-looking revolver. 

For a mere second Coppo and his captor stood motion 
less, staring at each other. And Coppo’s heart sank 
within him; it felt like a piece of lead going swiftly to the 
bottom of a deep black well. For he knew this womal, 
knew her by sight, that is, and well enough too. In thos 
peaceful intervals of life in which Coppo was not _ 
sionally engaged, he frequented race courses and was We 
acquainted with the great folk of the fraternity—by sight. 
He knew owners, trainers, jockeys, bookmakers—nobody 
better. And he had seen this determined-looking youns 
woman many a time, at Epsom and Ascot, at Doncastet 
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and Newmarket. She was a well known owner 

of some very pretty horseflesh; not, up to then, 

a particularly lucky one, but sure to come off 
sooner or later. Coppo himself had backed her 
horses more than once. And young as she was, 

she was a widow, a dowager, but amongst racing folk 
the qualifying term was dropped. Coppo knew her 
as the Duchess of Hathington. It seemed an age to 
Coppo before the Duchess spoke; in reality it was 
not the tenth of a second, for she spoke at once. 
And her voice was as hard as the nasty bit of metal 
in her steady fingers. 

“Put your hands up!” 

Coppo obeyed—mechanically. He put up his 
hands. But the Duchess did not change the position 
of her hands. Coppo saw that she could do two 
things simultaneously, if she so desired. She could press 
the button of the electric bell with her left hand; she could 
send a bullet through him with her right. And that right 
hand of hers was—well, as stiff as a rock. He couldn't 
see a tremor in it, nor in the shapely wrist and arm. What 
he did see was the barrel of that beastly revolver, pointed 
ina dead straight line for his chest. There was no use in 
thinking about a rush— she’d drill a hole in his lungs or 
his heart if he as much as moved; he could see that. 
Coppo kept quiet and felt unutterably sad. 

“Til let the light through you if you disobey orders!’ 
said the Duchess in flint-like staccato tones that made her 
prisoner feel chilly. “Now! Bring that right hand down. 
Pull my necklace out. Throw it on the bed. Quick!” 

Coppo obeyed, conscious that the black mouth of the 
revolver confronted him. He sighed as the necklace, tossed 
unceremoniously on the counterpane close by, coruscated 
IN its passage. 

“Put that hand up again!” commanded his captor. 
“Now, then—how did you get in here? No lies!” 

“Side staircase—from the garden,” muttered Coppo. 
“Door right opposite this.” 

“Anybody helping you?” demanded the Duchess. “Any 
confederates inside the house? Any—outside? On your 
own? Then keep your hands up till you get to that door 
and remember I’m covering you. Now open it with your 
left. “March across that corridor. Now that door 4s 

She was close behind him as Coppo opened the stair 
tase door, and she suddenly gave him a vigorous shove 
that sent him flying downwards clutching at its narrow 

The next instant he heard the door closed and 
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locked; the next he was out in the blackness of the night 
running away, and for some reason or other, vague to 
himself, his knees knocked and his teeth chattered 

[t was not until Coppo had reached the friendly lights 
of London and had dropped into his favorite corner in his 
usual house of call, half an hour before closing time, that 
he really recovered his equanimity. A whiskey and soda 
cleared his brain somewhat, and helped him to begin 
thinking; a second one, before he left for his lodgings, 
helped him still more. Coppo had had a shock. Several 
times, in his somewhat roundabout way from the country 
house thirty miles off in Buckinghamshire, he had pinched 
himself, wondering if all this was a nightmare. But once 
left alone in his third class |Continued on page 109} 
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The Story Thus Far 


T WAS a matter of gossip in suburban Ryeneck 
triangular affair in which Mrs. Shawn and her eighteen- 
year-old daughter Rosaleen were apparently rivals for the 


the 


attentions of the pianist, Vesely. But in reality the 
daughter was only attempting to avert scandal during her 
father’s absence from Shawncrest. 

She had learned from het music teacher Defoe—organist 
of St. Anselm’s, the Ryeneck church—that Vesely was 
holding a compromising letter of her mother’s for black- 
mail. So Rosaleen bargained with Vesely for the letter: 
and the musician—on the advice of his astute secretary 


36 


Heinrich—promised to surrender it if she 
would marry him. Within an hour after 
their secret marriage—on the morning of an 
elaborate costume féte long planned by her 
mother—Rosaleen learned how completely she 
had been outwitted by her husband, who te 
fused to give up the letter. 

Later the same morning another visitor to 
the marriage license bureau attempted to ob- 
tain a license for himself and Rosaleen. The 
man was Dr. Jimmy Warwick, bacteriologist, 
and Ryeneck’s visiting practitioner. He had 
considered Rosaleen virtually engaged to him 
until the advent of the musician. Desperate 
over the girl’s apparent infatuation he had 
thought to obtain the license first, her consent 
second. But on discovering her secret mar 
riage Warwick decided to leave the whole 
sorry mess and add himself to a scientih 
research mission headed for Peru, which he 
had been asked to join. That evening, how 
ever, found him at the costume party looking 
for Rosaleen. 

The gatekeeper’s lodge in which Mrs. Shawn had estab 
lished Vesely was the setting for the dramatic events ol 
the same night. There Rosaleen had gone, hoping to 
steal the letter. No sooner had she slipped into Vesely’ 
first floor bedroom than she was violently seized and kissed 
The next minute she was alone, but there had rested 
momentarily on the sill of the open window a horrible 
hand, blood-red and without finger-nails. Turping to Hee 
from the house she was intercepted by W arwick. He 
was followed shortly by her mother and Vesely, who 
indiscreet conversation the doctor could not help over 
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“I'M ‘JUST as 

anxious as you 
are, sister, to have 
Dr. Warwick beat 
the chair. But 
he’s not going to 
stay out of jail by 
doing second- 
story work at the 
scene of the 

crime.”” 


hearing. Whereupon Rosaleen confided completely in him, 
and he swore in his anger that he would kill the musician. 

Almost immediately the guests gathered at the cottage 
to hear Vesely play his famous composition, the Chant de 
FExtase. The musician seated himself at the piano; swept 
the keyboard. The piece rose to a crescendo, fitfully sub- 
sided. As his fingers shaped the last chord a puzzled look 
spread over his face. A moment later he fell forward 
across the instrument, and above the jangling crash of the 
keys a woman’s shriek rocketed. 


CHAPTER X 
HE morning sunlight betrayed mercilessly the an- 
guishes and fears of the group gathered in the lodge 
wing room for investigation by the police. It mocked 
and published the overnight aging of Mrs. Shawn, who sat, 


empty of pride, untidy, in the last of a rigid row of chairs 
ed against the further wall. Hatless, her heavy coif 
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of blonde hair askew, she dabbed 
aimlessly with a bit of crumpled 
white linen at her mottled face. 
Eyes staring ahead unseeingly, she 
gave no percevtible heed to the 
sympathetic cluckings and pattings 
of her secretary Beebe. 

Warwick sat removed and lonely 
at the end. of the graceless row, 
elaborately ignoring Rosaleen, 
seated in the next chair but one to 
his right. He had nodded when 
he was ushered past her to his seat, 
and then both he and Rosaleen had 
discovered the same unspoken pur- 

pose to delay all further communion until they should 
be alone. 

A thin clerky man was piloted to the seat between them. 
He made Warwick the target of a volley of incompre- 
hensible winks and nods. 

“You don’t know me?” The little man spoke to him 
in a sibilant whisper. “The marriage license clerk, re- 
member?” He coughed importantly and called a greeting 
across the room to one of the brace of plain clothes men 
on guard at the door: 

“How’s tricks, Peterson?” 

His joviality had been received by an uncompromising 
grunt from Warwick. From Peterson he got a blighting 
stare. The garrulous little man turned his near-sighted 
eager eyes back to Warwick. His desire for conversation 
was not to be denied. 

“Ts it true that the secretary has ducked? Don’t that 
look suspicious to you? He was with Vesely and the 
girl when they came for the marriage license yesterday. 
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I didn’t like his looks a bit. And then running away . . . 
but he'll never get away from Oylan. Not Oylan. I 
heard a rumor down at Great Plains that he’s been pinched 
already. Heard they got him while he was boarding a 
treighter.”’ 

Warwick moved restlessly. The clerk rambled on. 

“Don’t be sore at me, Doc, because I got to spill the 
beans about you and the dead man getting your wires 
crossed on that marriage license. Why drag a lady in the 
dirt is what I always say? Ain’t that the truth? Know 
Oylan?”’ 

Warwick compromised between snub and encourage- 
ment. 

“John Oylan—Detective Lieutenant John Oylan.” The 
clerk became vastly confidential. “Let me tip you off, 
as a friend—don't monkey with Oylan. Great copper. 
If he starts digging into you, speak up—that’s my tip.” 

He subsided into awed contemplation of the genius of 
Oylan. Warwick edged his chair away. 


( N THE other side of the room sat a placid, stoutish 

individual with freshly scrubbed face and glistening 
thick-soled boots, who reddened prodigiously when any eye 
paused on his person. He was August Hempel; head of 
the Shawncrest farm; Warwick knew him well and could 
not fathom what information pertinent to the investigation 
lay behind that thick and honest inch of weather-beaten 
brow. His thoughts were interrupted by a bustle in the 
hall and the sudden opening of the guarded door. Oylan 
stood on the threshold. Behind him was a hulking be- 
hemoth of a man, loudly advertising his business. This 
was Sergeant Thomas Barrett of Great Plains and his 
manner said plainly that he was here to inquire, arrest, 
and snarl. 

Oylan motioned to Warwick. They went to the far 
end of the hallway, out 6f earshot of the rest. 

“You're here officially this time,’ said Warwick. 

“Officially, but none the less friendly,” answered Oylan. 
“Nasty mess, this.” 

“Awful.’ 

“Odd that I should have been called out here right after 
1 got back from New York on that little trip 1 took for 
you. I had intended driving over to your house this 
morning to let you know what I’d found out about Vesely. 
I did discover a number of things about him in New York, 
but I didn’t know he was dead until I got to the station.” 

“You didn’t waste any time, John,’ commented War- 
wick grimly. “Your cops have been all over Ryeneck 
like a rash, ever since they took the body away.” 

Oylan shrugged apologetically. 

“Got to have legmen, Doc.’ He paused. “I'm waiting 
for you to ask me all the dirt I found out about Vesely.” 

“I’m not interested any more,” said Warwick. 

“Why not?” 

“The man’s dead.” 

“Murdered,” said Oylan. “Which puts me in rather 
an awkward position, in view of that last talk we had. 
Officially I’ve got to take cognizance of it.” 

“Officially, 1 should say you did,” agreed Warwick 
blandly. “I don’t expect you to suffer a convenient lapse 
of memory on my account, lieutenant.” 

“IT must recall the conversation to you, Doctor. You 
asked me whether it would be considered a crime to kill 
a man like Vesely.’ 

“I don’t deny it, of course. But it’s hardly likely I 
would have asked such a question—particularly of the 
head of the Great Plains police—if I had any intention of 
killing Vesely.” 

“Quite so. Good point. But ask the question you did. 
And I told you it would be called manslaughter. But 
when a killing is done with malice aforethought it’s murder 
in the first degree.” 

“T know that.” 
ingly. 

“Doctor,” said Oylan gravely, “when you operate on a 


Warwick returned his look unflinch- 
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patient, you don’t stop to consider what your feeling May 
be for him, do you?”’ 

“No. That'd be bad business. 
operation.” 

“I’m glad you see that. I'll have to concentrate op 
the operation the same way. I'm willing to give you 
all the breaks I can, but of course I’m here to find oy 
who killed Vesely.” 

“If anybody can find out who did it, I’m sure you're the 
man. Are you satisfied it was murder?” 

“You were the first man to examine the body. You're 
a doctor. What would you say?” He spoke with dis 
arming casualness. 

“I'm in no position to say. I could tell you, perhaps, 
after a preliminary autopsy. Has the coroner done that 
yet? 

“Yes. The coroner says Vesely died of poison.” 

“Dr. Considine knows his business,” commented War- 
wick. 

“What time did you get to the party last night, Doc?” 

Instead of answering, Warwick asked directly: “Do 
you think I killed Vesely?” 

“I’m willing to take your word for it,” 
detective. “Did you?” 

“No.” 

“Good. That let’s you out. You can help me find out 
who did. I’m going to ask you to give me a full account 
of everything that came to your notice last night. You'll 
be able to give me a more intelligent account than the 
others.” 

“I'd rather not,” said Warwick bluntly. 

“Why not?” Warwick fumbled for words. ‘Embarrass 
you in some way?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Embarrass somebody else?” 

“T can’t talk, Lieutenant.” 

“In that case,” Oylan clapped him jovially on the 
shoulder, “I'll have to consider you as a suspect. No hard 
feelings?” 

“None whatever. I don’t want to hamper you in any 
way. You were awfully decent when I asked your help 
the other day. But I can’t talk.” 

“You're trying to protect somebody--Miss Shawn, eh? 
That is, Mrs. Vesely?” Warwick flushed. “No use, Doc. 
It'll all come out in the wash, anyway.” 

They walked back to the drawing room. 

“Sit around a bit, will you,” asked the detective. 

“T won’t talk,” said Warwick stubbornly. 

“T can’t force you to,” admitted Oylan 
ask you to listen a lot. That’s all right?” 

“I'll do all the listening you want me to. 

He tried, with a comic grimace, to convey encourage 
ment to Rosaleen as he went back to his seat. Oylan 
called: 

“Mr. Elton, please!” 

The marriage license clerk followed him through the 
door that led to the bedroom of the lodge. He was closeted 
there for a short time and left with an air of brisk pride. 

Next the fretting Miss Beebe was summoned and went 
quaking to ordeal. She followed her guide across the 
hall into the bedroom, and, perching timorously on the 
edge of a very low chair, anxiously considered the pre 
priety of the situation. Oylan had made the bed his 
temporary seat of office, and already had disfigured the 
counterpane with a rough pencil map of the two houses 
on Shawncrest and a diagram of the various doors 
windows of the lodge. A sheaf of papers was piled on a 
pillow. Beebe noted her own handiwork in the pile—the 
guest list. There wasn’t so much as a single howitzer ™ 
any part of the room, however, and she took courage 
although she mistrusted the portent of the scowling visage 
of Barrett, who stood by the door as if guarding it agains 
her possible flight. 

Oylan bowed without rising. 

She nodded primly. 
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“Employed as secretary to Mrs. Shawn?” His scarred 
smile loosed her tongue. 

“I may as well tell you, Mr. Officer,” she began, “that 
I know positively nothing whatever about anything at all. 
And if I were you | wouldn't keep Mrs. Shawn much 
longer.” 

“My dear lady,” he soothed, “my dear, respected lady! 
We won't keep your mistress or yourself any longer than 
it takes to go through some silly legal formalities. I shall 
hardly question you at all. But I wanted the chance to 
thank you for the list of last night’s guests which I assume 
you supplied.” 

She firmly resisted the wile. 

“I did it only because Mrs. Shawn instructed me to 
do it.’ 

“Certainly.” He picked up the guest list and flapped 
it. ‘To this one must add, of course, the names of Mrs. 
Shawn and her daughter, and Mr. Vesely, in order to get 
the complete list of those present?” 

“IT refuse to answer,” retorted Beebe, “on the ground 
that it would tend to degrade or incriminate me.” Beebe 
was strongly suspicious that she was speaking for a dicta- 
phone! 

“I assure you,” smiled Oylan—treally a delightful person, 
considering his station—‘that it would be impossible for 
anybody to do that. But I’m right about the list, am I not?” 

“No, you're not! Miss Shawn wasn’t at the party!” 
She saw and enjoyed the effect of her information and 
pressed a point. “So you see, Miss Rosaleen couldn’t 
possibly know anything about this mess and you may as 
well spare her any questioning.” 

“Of course,” said Oylan smoothly 
posed ?”’ 

“Not at all. Never had a sick day in her life!” 

“Tf I went ahead and assumed that Miss Rosaleen was 
sound asleep in her 
room all the time 
the lawn party 
was going on under 
her window, I'll 
bet I’d be wrong 
again, eh?”’ 

“I don’t know 
anything about it. 
I refuse to answer 
any questions. 
Why should I? 
Do you suppose | 
did it?” snapped 
Beebe. “You'll 
get no information 
from me!”’ 

She rose and 
bolted, her dignity 
barely lasting 
until she got 
through the door. 
Barrett started of- 
ficiously after her. 

‘Let her go,” 
commanded Oy- 
lan, and sighed. 
“She’s the second 
one I’ve tried to 
talk to since I ar- 
rived, and the second one to stand on constitutional 
rights and refuse to talk. Looks like a close- 
mouthed outfit, Barrett.” 

“IT know a way to make ’em open up,” growled 
the big copper. “I’d make ’em talk!” 

“T suppose so. But what could you make them 
tell you?” 

“The truth—if I had to sweat it out of them.” 

“T don’t approve of sweating, Barrett. 1 prefer 
tickling.” He lit a cigar. “There’s an old chap 


“She was indis- 
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I come to you with a 
man's life.’’ 
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out there who looks as if he’s just stepped out of Eag 
Lynne. Who is he and where’d you dig him up?” 

“He's a gardener, or a cowboy or something,” explained 
Barrett. “I found out he was sent for last night, abou 
when the party was hottest. Thought I'd get him oye 
although it’s probably a waste of time.” 

“Bring him in.” 

Barrett came in with Hempel, and sat the old chap 
down. The witness pulled at his short chin whiskers. 
looking greatly disturbed. 

“T don’t want to lose my job, mister,” he said 

“You won't,” assured Oylan. “What is your full name 
please?” 

“August Hempel.” 

“Now, August, what’s your job?’ 

“I’m in charge of the farm.” 

“What farm?” 

“Mrs. Shawn’s farm that her husband started. 
mile down the road. It used to be a horse farm but Mrs 
Shawn changed it. We got chickens and lambs and cows 
and I’m the superintendent. I been working for Mrs 
Shawn now eight years, and in all that time 

“Never mind that, August. You were 
the grounds here last night, weren't you? 

“Can you imagine, after I was asleep 

“Tell me just what happened.” 

August furrowed his brow. “Well, | was asleep, and 
then Freda pinched me to answer the phon 

“Who’s Freda?” 

“Freda? My wife. She lives with me 
on the farm, in the white house. 
from the road ; 

“What time was it when you got out of bed?” 

“After ten. It was Dominique on the phone.” 

“Who's Dominique?” 

“The butler. He’s Italian. There 
was a lamb, one of my lambs. It got 
away from the farm over to the big 
house and it was busting up the party. 
I had to go over and get my lamb 
before somebody killed it. They had 
it all dressed up and was feeding it 
wine.” 

“What 
Barrett. 

“Never mind what sort of wine, 
said Oylan. “Go on with your story. 

“So I put on my pants and rode 
over on my bicycle,” resumed Hempel 
placidly. “It was champagne wine. 
The lamb was running around and 4 
lot of people were hollering after it 

It was a big party. Some 
of them didn’t have on 
hardly no _ clothes I 
started after the lamb. It 
ran off the lawn. I chased 
it all over the hill. It 
took a long time. That 
fool lamb when I catch 
him he smells me and 
goes to sleep in my arms, 
but I am all awake and 
out of breath. I am fifty- 
five, I have no more wind 
like a young 
man.” 

“What happet- 
ed after you fou 
the lamb?” 

“So there was 4 
table and a chalf 
and | sat down 
rest and [Cont 
ued on page 82] 
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wus down-plunged shoulders and frowning brows, 
Adams sat and regarded the cablegram. 
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sot 
= already had read those words a dozen times. So she 
really coming to New York—and asking him to 
_— his promise to her! 
. ow He breathed the name. The sound of it 
titted old memories. Suddenly it seemed to him that the 
World—his luxurious, chauffeur-driven, servant- 

world—was perfumed with her presence. 
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HARED 


Land May 


He closed his eyes. The Place de la Madeleine sprang 
before him. He saw again its little flower-stands, and its 
loitering lovers bargaining with old Jean for a corsage of 
blossoms. He breathed deep. To his nostrils came that 
odor of shower-wet pavements and foliage; and with it 
memories of the year he had spent in Paris. 

He had met Nadine in a cafe in southern France. An 
arduous war assignment had taken him to that part of the 
country. He was on the eve of the completion of his 
task and a bit fagged out by its dry details, he remem- 
bered, when he saw her for the first time. Their affair 
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had started in the stereotyped way. She was pretty and had made him promise that if she 
sparkling and dark, and she had smiled quite openly at ever came to America he would 
him as he sat at a table across from hers, sipping his vin spend with her a week of days, 
rouge. And Adams, bored and lonely and homesick, had just as they had spent many 
returned her smiles, with the result that she beckoned weeks of days together in Paris 
him to her table And now she was coming. In ten 
Chey talked for a long while Adams making him- days she would be in New York. 
self understood by gestures and his execrable French, at She had reminded him of his 
which she laughed deliciously, making a little moue and vow. 
calling him her si beau, si grand capitaine. Later he took “Swear that you will—by my 
her to her pension, but as he was saying good night she head!” she had begged. ‘Then: 
held up her lips for his kiss, and he knew she did not want ‘Even if you're married,” she had 
him to go added. 
He saw her the next day and the next. She had had 
several lovers, she told him The last one an English 
captain, who had been very kind to her, but who had got 
to drinking so heavily that she had decided to send for 
his wife. 
But why,’ Adams asked, “did you do that when you 
knew it would mean giving him up?” 
She shrugged and looked at him with intense, wide eyes. 
Oh, but yes. He was ill and he needed his wife. 1 
could do nothing with him,” she replied. And her uncon- 
conscious bigness had aroused in 
Adams an admiration and affection 
which had prompted him to ask her 
to accompany him to Paris, where 
he had been stationed. 
He sighed. She 
had been such a 
good little sort. 
They had shared 
so many delights 
the Buis and 
the Champs Ely 
sées, and those 
long hours at 
twilight when one 
sat on the side- 
walks of the little 
cafes, watching 
the fiacres go 
slowly by. She 
had asked so 
little and given 
so much! 
He smiled rem- 
iniscently. Such 
sparkle! Such 
passion! Such 
love! Her hun- 
gering for re- 
sponse was insa- 
tiable He re- 
membered, with 
a sort of melan 
choly tenderness, 
his words of At first he had hesitated. Then, touched by her earnest 
playful warning ness, her longing, he had called her his dear, foolish child 
‘Have a heart, little Nadine! Remember I’m a_ and had sworn “by her head” that he would spend those 
decrepit old fellow.” days with her even if he were married. 
How she had laughed at that, dancing about and pull- To Adams a promise was no negligible thing. And 
ing his ears and calling him “mon amour.” what was worse—he colored darkly as he acknowl 
She was an amusing little thing, he thought, though it to himself—he desired, with all his intense being, @ 
later her love had quickened in him—pity. have Nadine once more. Suddenly he stopped short. Out: 
Some day you will go away You will marry!” _ side in the hall he could hear Dana’s voice 
he would whisper, with panic in her heart. And though “Garrison, is your master home?”’ oz 
\dams would caress her and call her his foolish one, pity “Yes, madam; shall I tell him you’ve come in? 
for her was in his very bones and sinews, because he saw, “No, don’t disturb him. If he asks for me later y# 
is yet far off, the day when he must go—the day when’ might tell him I’m in my boudoir.” 
he would marry Adams resumed his nervous pacings and his glance 
He stirred restlessly in his chair. Rising, he lit a fell on Dana’s photograph on his desk. He picked it @ 
cigaret and took nervous turns about his study. and looked long and intently at the high-bred, beautl 
Remember your vow!" He repeated the words aloud. features, at the sensitive mouth, the tender eyes, ¥! 7 
\ dark expression came upon his clean-cut face. He hint of fire in their shadows. Replacing the phot 
recalled, as if yesterday, that moonlit night when Nadine he felt suddenly cheap and mean. Himself first; 









































into the subject which he had so disturbingly in mind. 

“Dana, I want to tell you something. I received a 
cablegram today from Nadine Dupree, a dear little 
child—” he hesitated, “who lived with me during the vear 
I spent in Paris.” 

She looked at him with soft fixedness 

“Yes,” she said, “go on.” 

“She was good to me—very faithful. I was He 
stopped, then jerkily: “I am fond of her. She says she'll 
be here on the seventeenth. Would you—er—care to see 
the cable?” 







She colored. In the moment that she averted 
her face from his, Adams thought miserably: 
“What a fool I was to let myself in for this! 
I needn’t have told her. I could have met 
Nadine and she would never have known.”’ 

He shelved such thoughts as unworthy, how- 
ever, when quietly, with an odd note in het 
voice, she answered: 

“T should like verv much to see it.” 

But in spite of her assurance, it 
was not without trepidation that 
Adams, after giving her the cable 
gram, watched her as she read it 
He had an odd sensation, as if he 
were seeing her for the first time, 
and he noted with new pride the 
fine poise of the graceful head, and 
the delicate face, whose many 
changes of expression were indica- 
tive of a sensitive and highly devel- 
oped individuality 

Her eyes lifted. 

“<Souviens-toi de ton voen’,” she 

read. “What vow does she mean, 
Carl?” 
; He felt her look upon 
him and to escape its in 
sistence went to a table, 
took a cigaret from a silver 
box and _ busied himself 
with lighting it. Her soft 
note of laughter made him 
wheel about. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she 
said coolly.” Whatever this 
girl Nadine means, I won't 
let you in for a raking. 
Your past is your own, 
you know 

He summoned courage 
at that and plunged 

“She refers to a strange promise I made her. You 
won't understand, I know,” he faltered, “but I promised 
her that, if she ever came to America—she has a brother 
over here, you see-—-I would spend a week with her 
eVen—even-——though I were married.’ 





“ : * . r : : 
Don't be afraid,”’ she said coolly. ‘*Whatever this girl 
Nadine means, I won't let you in for a raking. Your 

past is your own, you know.” 


earnest: scond—it was always like that. He had never been “Ah!” Her exclamation was hardly a breath and yet 
sh child rope of her. She was deserving of so much more than jt smote Adams like a blow. Wincing under it, he nerved 
yd those admiration and respect he gave her. Why was it, he himself for a torrent of reproaches. But she did not re 
wondered, that he did not love her? He had yelped ata proach him. Instead 

, And Sar and won it. But it was still a star shining in un “Tell me about her,”’ she said 

vvledged teachable realms above him. He had never really cared He looked at her astonished 

eing, t ~~ to discover whether that crystal, pure light was “Do you really want to know? 

yrt. Out- y and utterly his. And now Nadine was coming and She smiled at him as a mother might smile on a truant 


_ her. Suppose Dana knew? What, he won- little boy who, having played “hooky” from school, ex 
~fed, would she say? It was an absurdly quixotic pects a spanking and is bewildered when the punishment 






impulse which determined him to find out. After all, he is not forthcoming. 
ater you ony to Dana She was his wife, and she had taken his “Of course I want to know.’ 

ual affection in such a decent way “There isn’t much to tell. It was the usual sort of 
s glance she was lying on a chaise lounge when he entered her thing. Only she was different. A plucky little sort, not 
ed it ® room. She held out her hand to him and he bent and at all like the average American’s con eption of a woman 
beautify . It, of that kind—faithful, frugal, devoted 
; with 4 “Have you had a busy day?” she asked. She interrupted him 
otograpb, Nothing doing much. Market's rather steady.” He “She cared for you, you mean? 
: hersel! a chair close to hers, sat down and plunged abruptly He remembered how deeply |Continued on page 123) 
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The Girl, the Garden, and— 


he was dressed 


| USK, warm and fragrant—a tender, southern dusk 

gathered in the old-fashioned garden. The world 
which Alice McAvoy knew seemed magically withdrawing; 
its sounds grew faint and inconsequential, its sights 
dimmed about her and another order of things, quainter, 
courtlier, seemed to be reborn from the dusk. She stirred 
a little uncertainly; looking to see if the man at her side 
felt also this strangely pleasing yet vaguely disquieting 
thing. 

Actually, it was Don Joe himself, more than the dusk 
or the old garden with its broken fountain and ancient 
pear trees who was responsible for the magic of the mo- 
ment! He and the place were at one; he was the soul of 
this old adobe home of his, with its flagged courtyard and 
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its corridors. Just what was it about him 
conventionally enough, yet he managed somehow to weal 
his loose black coat like a cavalier’s-cloak. The light cam 
leaning against the table where they had had their coffee 
had the look of a slender, cruel, and altogether graceful 
walking sword. She sprang to her feet with a little laugh, 
meant, perhaps, to scatter all this romantic nonsense In her 
mind. ; 
“T must be off! I've sat here for hours. The Brigadier 
will be wondering if I’ve fled the country.” 
He rose with her; she could feel his eyes upon her a 
he said, in the soft musical way of the southern people: 
“You will allow me to accompany you, Senorile e 
“No, no. Not'this time. Thanks, Don Joe, but I 





H 


E WAS a fool, aman gone 
mad. The crowd broke 


+ Love-Making 
“Old Spanish 
California” 


By 
JACKSON 


before his lunging attack and 


ran. 


GREGORY 


WORD of 


Don Jor 


disturbing pin-points of light beginning to prick through 


NSt scamper along by myself, if you don’t mind.’ 

He bowed deeply. More than ever, when he bowed, 
Was he of the eighteenth century. She fled, running 
through his garden and across the field. 

If-way she came to a dead stop and set about getting 
her Scattered emotions in order. She had been in full 
ight—but what was there to run from? Don Joe? 
Herself 2 “Thank the Lord there’s no nonsense about you,” 
"as what her father, the Brigadier, had said of her many 
ttime. Was that not the reason that he had bestowed 
Won her his high title of G. B. M.—General Business 
Manager? She was as cool-headed as himself, and as 

with a brain as keen and quick and logical. 
Strolled on, thoughtfully now, seeing none of the 
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the rich velvet of the sky. Before her, calming and steady- 
ing her were the electric lights of their new “Old Spanish 
California” bungalow. The Brigadier had spent a hundred 
thousand dollars there, meaning to have the best country 
home in California. Grilled windows, patio, corridors, 
flagstones, fountains, roses, oranges, olives, iron gates in 
high earthen walls crowned with red sun-baked tiles. All, 
in fact, that money could buy. There was lacking only 
that which time alone could supply. She wondered some- 
times if the Brigadier marked it as she did? How their 
Old Spanish California mansion was neither old, Cali- 
fornian, nor Spanish? The atmosphere, now, at Don Joe’s! 

She recalled the first day she had come wandering into 





F ied WAS like  love- 
making from an old 
romance — when Don 


Joe spoke. 


when she had had her first peep into the old 
home's interior Young de la Fuente—plain Don 
Joe to all San Carlos that adored him—had paused with 
her before the deep-set.door, calling: 

\na \na Here is some one. 

When no Ana responded and he still waited, 
peared With that gay tlashing smile 
bent a little toward her, explaining: 

Dona .\na is my housekeeper, Senorita. 1 want 
my home, but of course I could not ask you to 
with She is perhaps outside; in a moment 
he will come 

She rhed 
ind more since, 
Don Joe 
am dying to see your house; 
One of the oldest in California, 
stand back for her to enter. 


his varden 
Jose 


Alice 
he 


ap- 


surprised had 


she 
you to see 


enter alone re 


laug wondering at him then as she had won 


lered more 
I dont 
invway 


Conventions are silly things, 
| have heard 
isn’t it? 

Very 


mind, 
And | 
much of it 
did 
said 
Ana 
wall, 


But he not 
ravely he 

Dona will come soon. 
vesture 


seemed 


He put his open palm 
like a caress, Strange how 
catching the man’s un- 
spoken thought! \t his quiet words, light touch 
gainst the wall, it flashed into her mind that in his tn- 
that they enter chaperoned it was of his home as 
of her that he was thinking. That fine old home 
to be compromised by any maid entering alone 


wainst the his 


irom the first she to be 


his 


sistence 
nuch as 
vas not 
vith a man! 

\t last came Ana, an old, wrinkled, dark woman, stooped 
stick; and Don Joe made the introduction cour 
teously, saying: 

‘Miss McAvoy, 
whom I told you 
ind treats me 
honors looking at 
with us?” 

here was fire in the eyes of old Dona Ana as they rose 
to the girl’s fresh, interested face. That name McAvoy 
Dofia Ana hated it as she had hated the names of the other 
‘ who came to chat with the De la Fuente and 
remained to rend many broad acres from their estates. 
That was what the Brigadier had done in order to have the 
proper site for his monstrous bungalow. Yet she acquiesced 
in Don Joe’s pleasant command and thumped along with 
them, the discreet duenna. 


ver a 


the Dona Ana Nunez of 
once she was a dear friend to my mother 
like a son. Ana, Miss McAvoy 
our old house. You will come 


this is good 
she 
by 


now 
us 


gringos 


How swiftly the Old World atmosphere came upon you! 
It hardly waited for you to pass through the deep, shadowy 
doorway, penetrating a three-foot-thick adobe wall, before 
enfolding you. Alice McAvoy sighed. It was the (quiet 
sigh of one who, laboring long through the hot sun ina 
desert tract, comes to an oasis and hears gratefully the 
rustle of cool shade. 

There was the musical ring of metal as Don Joe's 
shoulder brushed against the wall on entering. He had 
touched a long, slender sword hanging beside the door- 
the blade of the first De la Fuente to come to the New 
World. Don Joe took it down and showed it to her; told 
her in a few words something of its history; how it had fled 
from Spain because of a misunderstanding with Carlos 
[11; how it had flashed its loyalty under the sparkling eyes 
of La Mariposa, the reigning toast of Mexico City; how 
it had put itself at the orders of Don Pedro Fages and 
then of Don Gaspar Portola when the first settlements at 
San Diego and Monterey were made. And of how little 
Mariposa, about to be forced into marriage with an old 
man, fled, disguised as a boy, and met her lover in the 
wilderness which was then California. Of how these two, 
wedded by the good priest Juan Crespi, built this home 
and founded in California the family of De la Fuente. 
Chat slender sword, what great adventurings it had known, 
Ladrones, in Mexico; the soldiers of the Viceroy; Indians: 
a certain piratical Captain Salazar who would have had 
little Mariposa for his own. 

Here was a home with its roots in the soil and in the 
heart. Don Joe showed her the big square room in which 
had been born; the room where his father had been 
The massive mahogany furniture that had come up 
Mexico. Silver candlesticks that had come from 
Spain. The dining room with its great table about which 
a family of twenty-two had sat. The patio with its foun- 
tain and grape arbor and the cooing of pigeons. The big 
kitchen with its tiled floor; hewn beams above, dark with 
smoke and the passage of time. 

Even the Brigadier, when later his daughter had brought 
him here with her, had been touched by something which 
he could not quite define. Something which, he admitted 
on the way home, he rather liked. It wasn't just an old 
sword hanging in a deep doorway, and it wasn't just iron 
barred windows and ax-hewn timbers and tiles. It was 
something in the air of the place. Yes, that old home oi 
Don Joe's got hold of the heartstrings. 

But heartstrings, according to the Brigadier, were not 
the strings one pulled in this modern world to get results. 
You used your head if you wanted to get anywhere. By 
using their heads the Mc. Avoys had already got somewhere 
and, continuing the process they meant to get on further. 
lo the Brigadier—known more generally as William Ellis 
McAvoy, President of the Southwestern Realty Corpora: 
tion, life had begun as a problem in mathematics and 
promised to end as a game of skill. And Alice was 4 
daughter to his own heart. If only her brother Edgat 
had a tithe of Alice’s clear, cool brain 

“You're sensible, G. B. M.” said the Brigadier, patting 
her hand and smiling at her. That was when he first sa¥ 
signs of perplexity in her, which was when she first began 
to feel that spell of the old home—or was it of the old 
home's young master? “Kid of a girl that you are, you 
can think straight and see ahead. Oh, he’s an intriguing 
devil; I'll admit that. Something about him that ge6 
under even my nickel-plated old skin at times. \ Jot in 
him I like. Well-bred—blue blood in him, I fancy 
Oh, they've got the blood, these old Spanish Californians. 
But something lacking. Soft. Short in—well, I gues 
there’s just one word for what that sort of chap lacks— 
manhood! Go slow, little G. B. M. Use that head of 
yours and watch out for twilights and garden fragrances 
and those damned cooing doves. Keep on “thinking straight, 
looking ahead.” 

“You're a foxy old Brigadier,” 

He had told her from the very beginning all 
dealings with Don Joe. 
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he 
born. 
from 


at him. 


she laughed back 
about bis 


The young fellow had inherit 





ou a magnificent estate; and what had come down through five hundred which the Brigadier had bought from him 
































































wy the years to him was but a tattered shred of the truly “Piling up mortgages is about the best thing these birds 

fore kingly holdings of his ancestors. In those old days menon do,” laughed the Brigadier. “If they can borrow money 

uiet horseback, galloping, were set to mark far-reaching boun- today, what have they to do with the concerns of tomor- 

na dary lines. The De la Fuentes had held in their time cer- row when their notes mature? It’s just as if they were 

the tainly not less than three hundred thousand acres. Had singing out all the time: ‘I’ve still got something left: 
they had sense enough to hold on to it they should be come and rob me, come and rob me!’ ”’ 

Oe § worth now anywhere from three millions to thirty millions. “And you—came?” proffered Alice 

had Just by sitting tight and doing nothing whatever! But “On the run,” laughed the Brigadier. 

1 they couldn’t even do that. They must tear off acres here “And it cost him two thousand five hundred acres to do 

\ew to give away: acres there to gamble away; acres yonder business with you!” 

told to use up in interest on mortgages. Behold Don Joe, the “Business! Good Lord, G. B. M., these fellows don’t 


Hed last of the line, with but three thousand left of three any more know what business means than you and I know 
irlos hundred thousand acres, when the Brigadier had swooped how to talk Martian! I tell you, this little don is 
eyes down on him. Behold him now with only five hundred Eighteenth Century. He hangs on to customs and methods 
how acres left--and the new bungalow centering the twenty of a hundred years ago. Listen |Continued on page113}| 
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ee his He told her something of the strange adventures of the slender blade which had belonged to the first 


sherited ' De la Fuente to come to the New World. 
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Turning “Back 









A LITTLE old 

woman in 
Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, unheralded 
and unsung, did 
much to break 
down the impen- 
etrable bars be 
tween the movies 
and all published 
stories. 

In those experi 
mental days of 
1911 the scenario 
editors had con- 
scientious scruples 
about buying sto- 
ries that had been 
published or plays that had been 
produced. Why flatter the play- 
wrights of the country and the mag- 
azine editors? 

I discovered, in a magazine, a 
corking comedy full of life and 
merriment and inexpensive of props. 
I might say there were not more 
than two dozen custard pies re- 
quired, which was a great saving on 
the wardrobe of the company. I 
paid twenty-five dollars for this 
literary gem hoping that our diffi- 
cult comedy director, E.’ Mason 
Hopper, would recognize my fitness 
to hold down the job of scenario 
editor. 

Strange to say, Mr. Hopper for 
the first time in his life approved 
of my selection. The picture was 
made and ready for release in three 
months. I hope I am not patting 
myself too liberally on the back 
when I say it was the consensus of 


opinion that Essanay at last had made a comedy knock- 
out. Alas, alas, that a bubble should be so quickly pricked. 

Came a Thursday night and a pre-view of our rival’s 
The heralded Vitagraph masterpiece 
\ cold shiver ran down my 
Mason _fidgeted uncomfortably in his chair. 
Our complete story from chapter one to the final drop of 
the curtain was unfolded before our very eyes. Dirty 
work at the crossroads. I sent a hot wire to Vitagraph 
demanding an immediate explanation. 


best productions. 
was flashed on the screen. 


back. E., 


OVI 


the 


UNE WALKER in the days before any- 


one even dreamed that 
Prefer Blondes.’ 





Francis \. Bushman, Charlie Chaplin and Gilbert Anderson when all 
three were members of the old Essanay company. 





**Gentlemen 


By 
LOUELLA O 
PARSONS 


Famous 
Motion Picture 
Critic 








legal looking com- 
munication that 
had a sinister ap- 
pearance. One of 
the well known 
Magazine corpora- 
tions in New York 
stated that unless 
an immediate 
check was_forth- 
coming for “Wed- 
ded But No Wife” 
we would be sued 
for plagiarism. 
Now plagiarism is 
a fighting word to- 
day and it was 
just as ominous in 
1911. Before I had thoroughly 
digested the contents of that let- 
ter, Vitagraph replied to my wire 
stating they had bought their 
scenario on such and such a date 
from a Mrs. X in Kenosha. 

I sent a telegram to Kenosha 
and invited Mrs. X to come to 
Chicago. She came into my office 
trembling and worried, a dear 
little old lady who wouldn’t have 
intentionally harmed a fly. 

“Did you sell Vitagraph a story 
identical to the one I bought from 
you?” I asked her. 

“Ves,” she faltered 

“Where did you get the idea?” 
I demanded. 

“I copied it out of Smith’s 
Magazine,” she naively admitted. 

As a member of good standing 
in the Methodist Church she 
could not see that she had harmed 
any one. I hadn’t the heart to tell 


her that her penchant for stealing ideas had cost my com 
pany thousands of dollars. 

After this expensive experience I experimented with 
published work. 
and editor-in-chief of all the Hearst magazines, but who 
at that time was editor of the Red Book published in 
Chicago, sold me many of his best short stories. , 
invested somewhat heavily in the literature Bob Davis 
purchased for Munsey magazine. 

I was given carte blanche to provide 


Ray Long, who is now the president 


I also 


scenarios for all 


"he next morning by the dawn’s early mail came a_ the directors. They could take my scenarios or leave them. 


letter with a New York postmark. 


Moreover, it was a 
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But E. Mason Hopper, or “Hoppy” as he was called, 
















Photograph Album 
of Film Stars Which 
Shows You How Much 


or How Little——15 Years in 


Screen History Mean 


no regard for my ability as a scenario picker. 
He had a temperament, too. In those days 
we called it by its right name—temper. Day 
alter day he would rush into my office and 
with an arrogant air that made me ready to 
commit murder he would say: 

“I know you haven’t bought anything good 
enough for me to film, but never mind, I shall 
write my own ca 

Close on his heels would rush Lillian Brans- 


L 7 ALLACE BEERY and Ruth 
Stonehouse were among 
those present a decade ago. 


combe, the leading lady 
of his comic films. 

“I would like to go 
home, Mr. Hopper,” she 
would say. “Will you 
be so kind as to tell me 
what I am to wear to- 
morrow ?’ 

Hoppy, who never 
had the ghost of a no- 
tion what his next 
comedy would require 
in the way of a ward- 
robe, would dismiss her 
with a careless wave of 
the hand: 

“Oh, bring me a white 
dress. If you play an 
ingénue, a bride or a 
young wife, it will do.” 

If Miss Branscombe 


HE ular heroine of : 
/ oP aaa “- had any internal anger 
the first ‘‘Graustark A . 
at Hoppy’s attitude to- 


film was Beverly Bayne. 
y y ward her art, she would 


never let him know, 
proving she was wiser than I. 

I used to get ambitious and try to buy scenarios 
from Broadway playwrights. Their curt refusals 
would have dampened the ardor of a less sensitive 
soul. And there was the same attitude on the part 
of novelists. In those days they scorned the movies. 

But finally George Barr McCutcheon overcome his prej- 

udice and consented to have his brain child photographed. 

ORIA SWANSON made her first He sold us “Graustark” as a starring vehicle for Francis 
hit as a Mack Sennett bathing girl. X. Bushman, who just then was [Continued on page 116] 
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hat Happened 
WhenaTrio 
of Snappy Show- 
Girls Went Broke 


ELL, it all starts with 

Babs and me and France 
being on the rocks together again. 
Only, Babs and me had a little 
edge on the French Government 
cause we'd paid a month’s rent 
in advance before Babs decides 
that we'll bet my last fifty on a 
sow that got itself disguised like 
a horse long enough to sleep at 
the post while a real horse wins 
the race and my last fifty. 

So there we are in a Mela- 
chrino apartment in the East 
Fifties with half a Lucky Strike, 

a two cent stamp, a cigar coupon 
and a promise of a job in summer 
stock in Memphis, Tenn. 
Furthermore, if you don’t know 
what a Memphis stock run in 
August is like step 

right up, baby. The 

show business can use 

you. 

It wouldn’t ’ve been 

so bad only I'd got 
my notice from the 
“Toe In” Company in 
Chi. during January 
and all my trinkets 
were stored, as you 
might say, out there. 
I hadn’t been in New York 
long enough: to acquire a 
spring crop of hockables be- 
cause all the college boys 
were studying for their ex- 
aminations and had to stay 
in New Haven. As _ for 
Babs, she’d just brought a 
corpse east from Hollywood 
and you know what that 
means. 

“Tf we can last two days,” 
said Babs, “Zoe will pay me 
that hundred she borrowed from me at the Studio Club 
and we'll be all Jacob.” 

Not being on speaking terms with Babs at the moment, 
[ merely turned over and went to sleep again. If you've 
got to starve, starve sleeping. That’s my motto. 

Well, I slept the clock around and was just on the point Roman Antitheayter. Right away she can tell we're de- 
of eating the stuffing out of the mattress when the door lighted to see her. We hug her, and kiss her, and welcome 
opens and in walks Mabel Delanoy in a brand-new outfit her to our city. We grab our hats and push her out 
that looks like Mrs. John D. with a pocketful of her hus- the door and down the stairs backwards. We rush her out 

g band’s dimes. We rushed her like a couple of lions in the the street door and shove her into a taxi. Finally 
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By James Warner Bellah 


ABEL 


she thought it was a huge joke. ‘ ‘Toe In’ closed last week 
and after I had bought my trousseau I only had my fare 
to New York left. I thought you two could put me up 
until Friday, when we sail.” 

Well, I just looked at her but Babs grabs her other arm. 

“Mabel,” she hissed fiercely, “this is positively the 
worst trick you ever played on us! How much money 
have you?” 

Mabel opened her lorgnette and pulled out four dimes 
I looked at the taximeter. It said fifty cents. 

“That settles it, dearie,’ I said. “Give mamma the ice.” 

Mabel looked shocked and covered up the 
ring with her other hand. 

“I can’t,” she protested. “My sweetie gave 
it to me. He comes on from Chicago day after 
tomorrow, and if I didn’t have it when he 
came he'd blow up. He’s fierce that way—and 
jealous.” 

“Fine,” said Babs. “You don’t want to 
marry a jealous man, anyway. Give us the 
ring, honey, like a good little girl.’ 

“T do too want to marry him! We're going 
to be married Friday just before we sail.”’ 

“The ring,” I said. 

“T won't!” said Mabel 

“The ring,” said Babs 

“No,” said Mabel. 

“All right, honey, then it’s the Tombs for 
us aS soon as the driver finds we haven’t any 
money.” 

“You silly little fool,’ said Babs. ‘We'll 
have the ring out again tomorrow just as soon 
as I can see Zoe and get the hundred she owes 
me.” 

Well, it took half an hour and two fifty by 
the taximeter to make Mabel cough up the 
rock: then we headed the brougham for Sixth 
Avenue and Uncle David’s. He gave us a flat 
hundred for it, which was generous of him con 
sidering it was worth about a thousand, and we 
went out to eat. 

Chere are some places left in New York where you can 
eat for a hundred ‘dollars, so we drove around till we 
found one, but we got so hungry by the time we did that, 
what with Bab’s terrapin and oysters and caviar at three 
fifty a spoonful and the theater and supper afterwards 
and a few more taxis, we got back to the apartment with 
a spoon from the Ritz and seven more Luckies than we 
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4 ABEL turns around to us tragically. ‘Girls, 
you've got tohelp me! Acop’s reported Tony, 
and they’re going to hold him a week in his hotel 


ca - P acka “<< ? sha . " . “ ; y?° ‘ . . : 
- her breath and asked, “W-where are we going started with. It was rather discouraging but Mabel had 
0 & > oT P P yo ? , af . : - 
) eat,” I told her. “To eat ham and eggs entered into the spirit of the thing by that time, so we 


gs with a brand-new diamond ring?” screamed all went to bed happy, to sleep until it was time for Babs 
t the _ and eggs? Nothing doing! We go straight to see Zoe and get her hundred 
) ¢ ; re > ¢ "avis The . 
ae an Roof for a oy sters, and caviar. "~ And there we were the next morning when the telegram 
e opera and after that we have supper at the came for Mabe hike © ind i 
Colony Club.” PI e for Mabel. Luckily I got it 













“ 
th on hungry,” said Mabel sweetly. ee just came in ARRIVE NOON TODAY WILL TELEPHONE LOV! 

up ago. This is tremendous. How'd you know? ANTHONY 
aie Tat >” I asked in fear and perspiration. " . ; 
Least ome gl eaten on the train, said Mabel Thank goodness I'm quick on the trigger. I shoved the 
at ol Whe | Aawegghy- a death grip. Se boy out, sunk the telegram into the pocket of my mouchoir, 
oa She Ig bo ed, didn’t you eat on the train?” and woke up Babs. ; 7 
. he ughed lightly Broke as usual,’ she said like “Out!” I hissed. “Beat it and see Zoe The sweet 
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He sees the sign and asks me if I know where 
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Mabel lives. 


cookie is a day ahead of schedule. Don’t tell Mabe 
Here’s the pawn ticket. Get the ring and hurry back— 
before he telephones.” 

Somehow Babs got out of the place without Waking 
Mabel up and I crawled back into bed to wait. I waited 
five minutes when the bell rings again. This time its 
an A. D. T. with Mabel’s half of the honeymoon state. 
room on the steamer for Friday. I put the envelope op 
the table and again got back into bed. This time ther 
was a longer wait but it was ended at last by the telephone. 
Babs! I knew what it was before she told me. I’m quick 
that way and I never liked Zoe, anyhow. Something aboyt 
her hips annoys me and she dyes her hair, or I’m a back 
row baby. 

“What’ll we do?” said Babs. “Zoe bet on the same 
horse we did. She’s flat broke, too.” 

“Serves her right!” I said, “silly little fool. She ought 
to’ve known better than to back that pony. Let m 
think.” 

“If we had our trunks,” said Babs, “we could get our 
coats out and pawn them.” 

“If your father was Cecil de Mille you might get an 
advance on your allowance.” 

“Shut up!” said Babs. “We might sell our dead bodies 
to some hospital. This is serious.” 

“We won’t starve to death before noon,” I suggested 
pleasantly. “And we’ve got to have the ring by then.” 
I looked up from the telephone and saw the steamer 
tickets on the table. “Babs,” I said, “‘the idea has come, 
Hop back here in a hurry and don’t let the Sweet Cookie 
see Mabel until I get back. Not if you have to push him 
down the elevator shaft. Good-bye.” 

I dressed like I was doing a quick change impersonation 
number in a honky-tonk, and dashed off for the steamship 
offices. I figured the lesser of two evils was the tickets, 
Mabel’s sweetie’d have to buy her a new set and say 
nothing, whereas the ring was a far different matter. | 
know. I had one once. Men are funny that way. You 
never can tell what they'll do. I wouldn’t take a chickt 
from the best of them after an experience I once had with 
an ice-cream soda. Oh well, live and pay your own rent. 
That’s my motto. 

Well, when I got to the steamship offices I perked my 
hat and put on my Raquel Meller expression and oozed 
slowly in like I’d left my Minerva at Revere Beach or 

Narragansett Pier for the summer and was that 
careless I didn’t care if I never saw it again. | 
was sorry but I couldn’t be bothered to ‘sail 
Friday. It was too much trouble to pack my 
trunks. The clerk sympathized, like I was the 
Countess of Salisbury, and took the tickets back 
to the tune of two hundred and fifty green gor 
ernment promises to pay metal money. Tucking 
them in my bag, I loped for Sixth Avenue and 
Mabel’s engagement ring. 


OW, I can stand a lot, but enough is enough. 
pt When I arrived at the pawning emporium 
I liked to have thrown a swoon. One less that 
half the cops in New York are struggling to gt 
in and the other one is struggling to get out 
Both windows are smashed and the curb 5 
jammed with patrol wagons and ambulances. 48 
usual, every one has been shot but the thief. I 
pushed into the throng and presented my ticket 
Uncle David throws up his hands. 

“Gone—all gone,” he sobs. = 

“Look for it!” 1 hissed. “You gotta find it— 
you gotta—” forgetting for a moment that I am 
a lady. 

Well, he looks and looks and the cops look and 
I look and Mabel’s ring is nowhere around. Thats 
flat. 

“Gone—all gone,” moans Uncle David. 

You can imagine my feelings. Somehow I got 
to a telephone and called Babs 





“Listen, honey,” I said, “I’m off to Kennebunkport on 
the next train. The ring’s stolen.” 

“No—no,” says Babs. “Don’t go yet. Mabel’s sweetie 
ailled up and I stalled him off. They’ve just been tacking 
,mumps sign on the apartment next door and I told him 
Mabel had caught ‘em—mumps I mean—and we were 
aii quarantined and he couldn’t see her. That’ll give us 
time to think. Take the money back and get the steamer 
tickets again and I'll think up something in the meantime.” 

It seemed like a good idea and if Mabel couldn’t have 
the ring, at least the tickets would give her one foot on 
the honeymoon anyway, so I trot back to the offices and 
tell the clerk I’ve decided, after all, to sail Friday and 
want the tickets back. 

I see right away that something nasty is coming—so I 
brace myself against the counter and wait. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” he says, “but I have just this 
moment resold the tickets to a gentleman from Kansas 
City.” 

What is his New York address?” I managed to gasp. 

“T really don’t know,” he informs me politely. ‘He 
didn’t say.” 

Rapidly I think, “Oh, my God!” and totter out into the 
street feeling like the Thief of Bagdad, whoever he was. 
Somehow I managed to get back to the apartment. In 
the elevator going up with me is some one that looked 
like he sold bonds and really did it. He gets out at my 
floor and asks me if I know where Mabel lives. Thank 
goodness, I’m quick on the trigger. If I was a blonde | 
don’t know where we'd be. 

“Yes,” I says, as innocent as Lucretia Borax before her 
guests arrived, “it must be that door,” pointing to the one 
next to ours. 

He looks and sees the mumps sign. “You're right,” he 
says. “She has ‘em. That’s the place,” and rings the bell. 

Now, I suppose it was a mean trick, but friendship 
comes first and I couldn’t break Mabel’s heart for any- 
thing. I opened my door and because luck was with us, 
Isee Babs alone in the living room. 

“Quick,” I gasped. “I’ve just sent him next door to 
the mumps. Go out for a cop and catch him coming out. 
They'll shut him up for a week as a suspect and then they 
can't sail and that'll settle the ticket question. In the 
meantime the police may find the ring for us. Hurry!” 

Babs doesn’t wait for the elevator but takes the stairs 
in four and a half jumps while I go to hold Mabel. She 
was polishing her nails with no idea that the world was 
coming to an end. 

“Hello, dearie,” I said, “have a nice bath?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Did you notice if there were any 
letters or telegrams for me?” 

“Not a thing,” I lied sweetly, “but maybe Babs’ll have 
some when she comes back.” And just then Babs opened 
the door. 

“The nerve of some people!” she says indignantly. “A 
young fellow was just coming out of that apartment next 

where they have the mumps. Of all things, to go 
‘preading disease like that!” 

What did you do about it?” I asked. 

Do?” says Babs. “Do? What would you do? I 
called a cop and he took him away with him. Here, 

l. Here’s a telegram for you that came this morning. 
one’s opened it.” 
. Mabel took it and read it. “He’s in town!” she yells. 

It's after two o'clock. He ought to call up any minute 
tow. Whoops, dearie—here’s breakfast!” She was so 
acited she forgot the ring completely and starts to dance 
WS ring-around-a-rosie. Then, after a while, she goes into 

room to dress and leaves Babs and me to the con- 

tion of our crime. All we needed now was to do a 

The t to make the day complete. The ring was gone. 
tickets were gone. The fiancé was locked up and the 
ding looked like it was cooked for this year and this 

: lar man, anyway. 

But,” I said, “if it does come off, it’s only right to 

her something with the two hundred and fifty I got 


for the steamship _ tickets. 

“Yes,” said Babs, “she’s 
entitled to that.” And we got 
no further, for the telephone 
rang. Before I could reach it, 
Mabel screams, “That’s for 
me,” and rushes out in my 
silver lace negligée and grabs 
the (Continued on page 93] 


“*Yes,’’ I answers, quick on the trigger, ‘“‘it must 
be that door.” 
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S SHE came into the hall she saw that 

“* Phillips had been watching for her. ‘So I 

am a ‘big baby’?"’ he demanded. ‘‘That’s your 
opinion of me, is it?’’ 


OF pedi yong of McLaughlin and Lane, Inc., 
rt leaned far back in his chair, elevated his eye- 
brows, interlaced his fingers and went through all the 
gestures which indicated that he was dictating let- 
ters. Miss Akers, seated across the glass-topped desk 
from him, tapped her stenographer’s pad with a 
needle-pointed pencil. In the outer office, visible 


through glass partitions, Phillips was the only figure; he 
was bent low over a desk, his red hair almost brushing 
the filing cards he held between his large, blunt fingers. 
The windows were shiny black and 
opaque, as if the autumn darkness had walled in a silence 
left by the departure of two thousand people who made 
the Bentley Building for eight hours each day the scene 
Now the place was empty, once 
more a thing of masonry and steel; already the heavy, echo- 
ing footsteps of the scrub-women could be heard in the cor- 


It was six o’clock. 


of their human drama. 


ridors outside. 
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If Girls 
Didn’t Go 


into 
BUSINESS 
How Could Men 
Be “Go-Getters?” 


While she waited for dictation, listen- 
ing to the pecking sounds of Phillips 
cards against the desk in the main office, 
Miss Akers sharply eyed the two travel- 
ing bags which reposed by McLaughlin's 
chair. Had he forgotten to put in shav 
ing cream, she wondered; and did he 
have the list of building plans that 
Lane had left with him two days ago? 
It was her ability to think of just such 
details that made Miss Akers an ip- 
valuable secretary to the absent-minded 
senior partner. 

“Now, let’s see,” said McLaughlin. 
“That all, Miss Akers? No. . . Seems 
to me I had something else in mind. 
Now what was it? Oh, yes. I've gotit 
now.” McLaughlin cast a look of mild 
guilt toward the outer office, then hastily 
resumed his dictatorial pose. ‘“Take this, 
please——Memorandum to Mr. Phil 
lips——’ 

Miss Akers gave one swift glance al 
McLaughlin’s face and knew she had 
guessed the reason for the sudden brusque: 
ness of his tone—McLaughlin’s reluc: 
tance on rare occasions of discharging 
an employee was legend about the office 
It was rumored that once he had given 
notice to a stenographer only to reinstate 
her a moment later when she went oul 
of the door dabbing at her eyes with 4 
handkerchief. 

Even before she heard the name, Ruth 


) 


Akers guessed that Phillips—plodding, puzzled Phillips, 
junior of the sales force—was the unfortunate one. 
had seen Phillips’ lamentable sales record; she had heard 
the two partners discussing him in low tones last week: 
she had noticed only this evening the dogged, discouraged 
look on Phillips’ face as he sat in the outer office 4 
studied lists of prospective bond customers 
of her business, she told herself; yet, unreasonably, she 
wanted to protest to McLaughlin, to ask one more chance 
for Phillips. 


It was none 


“Memorandum to Mr. Phillips,” McLaughlin repeated 
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in low, firm tones. Then he 
glanced again at the desk in the 
outer office. He hesitated. He 
looked at his watch. ‘“H’m,” he 
said. “Have to start for the train, 
[ guess.” And as Miss Akers, pen- 
cil posed in air, looked up ex- 
pectantly, he added: “I'll leave 
that memorandum for you, Miss 
Akers. You know—regular sort 
of thing. Two weeks’ notice. 
Sign my name, of course—and see 
the book-keeper about the pay, 
please. Sorry, got to hurry.” 

He got hurriedly into his over- 
coat and took up the traveling bags 
as if it were ten minutes rather 
than an hour until train time. 

Ruth turned again to the pad. 
She’d have to write it at once, she 
supposed get it over. It was 
hard to begin. She found herself 
wanting to search the files for 
some similar memorandum of the 
past, but she could recall none; 
McLaughlin’s accu- 
tate judgment in 
hiring employees 
was as well known 
as his reluctance in 
fring them. His 
mildness and solici- 
tude, like his ab- 
sent-minded, preoc- 
cupied air, did not 
prevent him from 
being one of the 
most keen, trusted 
and successful bond 
brokers in the busi- 
ness. 

“Memorandum to 
Mr. Phillips” 

Like McLaugh- 

lin, she was repeat- 

ing the phrase, her 

Pencil stopping un- 

certainly. She could 

not take her eyes 

from Phillips as he 

sat in the dusky 

Grcle of light from 

a desk lamp, finger- 

in his cards, look- 
very large and 

bulky and hopeful. 

hao seemed a 


Then in reaction 








She Was the Boss’s 
Attractive Secretary. 
He Was an Ex-Foot- 
ball Star Irying to 
Score a Goal on the 
Hardest Gridiron in 
the World —Wall 
Street. How She Hated 
to Give Him That 
Memorandum the 
Boss Dictated! 


He was practically a stranger 
Of course there had been the time, 
only a week or two after his ar 
rival from the State University as 
a cub salesman, when she had 
lunched with him. She had a 
cepted, she assured herself later, 
in order to acquaint him with of- 
fice details. And when he bash- 
fully asked a second time she had 
offered some excuse. 

Her pride in her work brought 
her about sharply. She dashed off 

a terse, unembroidered letter of 
dismissal above McLaughlin’s sig- 
nature, refusing to allow herself 
a postponement even until the 
next morning. She was about to 
put the sheet of paper in the 
basket from which it would be de- 
livered to Phillips with the morn- 
ing mail; but that, too, seemed a 
hardly veiled form of cowardice 
to her in her present mood of 
sternness. It was fairer to Phil- 








she found herself suddenly irritated; if “Pu leave that memorandum 


!PS couldn’t sell enough bonds to 
fam his thirty-five dollars a week, why 


She care? 


for you, Miss Akers. Sign my 
name—and see the book-keeper 
about the pay, please.”’ 
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lips, she thought, 
more tactful, to let 
him know this even- 
ing. She could not 
bear to think of him 
reading the memo- 
randum next morn- 
ing before the other 
salesmen. 

With the unfold- 
ed sheet of paper in 
her hand she went 
into the dim, de- 
serted outer office, 
now an unfamiliar 
region of shadowy 
desks and chairs ex- 
cept for the one 
circle of light that 
illuminated Phillips 
and his cards. 

“Oh, hello, Miss 
Akers.” Phillips 
got up awkwardly. 
“You're staying 
late, too?” 

In contrast to 
Phillips’ height, his 
hands still tanned 
from the athletic 
fields of the State 
University, Ruth 
suddenly felt un- 
reasonably smal! 

and feminine. Her secretarial poise dis- 
solved in spite of herself. She remem- 
bered she had felt that way the time 
she lunched with [Continued on page1201 
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ECKLESS, Impulsive, 

Light as Thistledown, 

Seemed “Babette of the Latin 

Quarter.’’ But, After All, Was 

She Only a Frivolous French 
Model? 


P AUL KELVIN stroked his black beard and dribbled 
more cigaret ash down his waistcoat. He was always 
willing to learn about painting; he had said as much to his 
pupils many times in his years of teaching. Now Dyke, 
the sleek, manicured Dyke newly arrived from the States, 
who came frequently to the studio these 
days, appeared to be taking him literally 
Maybe, even, he thought he was instilling 
something into the art-saturated soul of this 
Tiger of the Quartier Latin 
The girl over in the corner glanced up 
from her task of coffee making twice 
three Paul Kelvin counted the 
times 
“Alors, my friend,” he 
said when Dyke paused, 
“tell me, why, exactly, did 
you come all the way from 
Philadelphia to Paris?” 
At his words, Dyke ap 
peared to swell before him 
Actually it was only a re 
arrangement of his figure 
his stomach went in a little 
his chest came out a 


times 


‘ 
f 
¥} ‘ 


and 
little. 
‘To become an artist, 
of course.’ 
Kelvin fingered his 
beard, a gleam of amuse 
ment in his dark eyes. 
He was past his youth 
now, but the nickname of 
the “Tiger,” earned in his 
‘teens, when his blood ran 
hot and there was the devil 
to pay in the cafés of 
Montmartre, still clung to 
him. He had that sort of thing curbed at last, though 
there lurked about him always a latent fire which gave 
the lie to any suggestion that he might be growing old. 
It was four full years since he had taken two jeering 
tourists by shoulders and heels and pitched them bodily 
into the street through the window at the Café of the 
Red Pig. And that was only an echo of the Tiger in his 
earlier days. 
But he was growing strangely tolerant. 
reflected, words were mere waste of effort; 


her little shingled head, the curves of her neck, het limbs 

fascinated him. Reluctantly he tore his eyes away [rom 

her. : 
“Paint? Why, for a living. Also [ like the work, he 


So often, he added tardily. “But the main point I’ve been trying 


and yet this 
man made him impatient 

“Why do you paint?” his voice rumbled. 

Che eyes of Dyke, over on the broken chaise longue, 
were lingering on the poetry of the girl’s movements. She 
was one in a thousand—one in ten thousand. The shape of 
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to make is this: what on earth is the good of just being 
an artist if you don’t put your art to some practical use? 

Kelvin put back his head and laughed, and when he 
laughed in that way the sound filled this garret studio of 
his. It always made little Babette smile. Dy ke’s smile 
was tentative: he thought the joke might be on him. 
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LL make you kiss me—here in this very 
studio of his—or I'll rip his picture to 
ribbons!”’ 


“Tt depends,” Kelvin said, “upon what one means by 
Practical use. That wine, for instance. Sacré/ It is 
good, but it is dear. Perhaps,” he glanced down at his 

» you businesslike people would say I ought to have 
Spent the money at the cobbler’s. Yet it is only your point 
of view. We each 

Abruptly breaking off, he completed the sentence by a 


aint shrug which had gained eloquence during his years in name that would have eddied in every direction, far beyond 
Tance. F 


the Quartier. Instead of which he taught, and smoked, 
Scorn was limned faintly about the mouth of Dyke. He and drank wine, and laughed, as he had taught, smoked, 


Kelvin was a true artist: knew he might have made a_ drunk and laughed too long. There was a time when he 
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had a picture every year in the Salon; there was a canvas 
with his bold scrawling signature in the Luxembourg, and 
another—the face of a woman with eyes you could never 
forget—in the New York Metropolitan. And now he sat 
there in a garret, with a slightly growing waist-line, 
satisfied with making a bare living in depreciated francs 
by teaching. That, at least, was as Dyke saw him. 

But Dyke had not eyes that could see the actual Kel- 
vin under the surface. The man was an idealist. The 
only enduring happiness he found these days was in sift- 
ing the beauty from the dross in the souls of his pupils, 
and watching it grow. He seemed to hold himself con- 
sistently aloof from material things, which would have 
come his way automatically, years ago, had he not lost 
the woman whose memory sometimes haunted him even 
now. For her he could have striven to conquer the world. 
But because he then knew nothing of women—even now 
he doubted whether he knew much more than nothing of 
women—he had let her slip through his fingers. She had 
gone out of his life with a smile on her lips; and he had 
never learned of the heartbreak that had lain beneath 
that smile. 


A’ HE sat there smoking cigarets, Kelvin was not think- 
ing of Dyke’s views upon art. His thoughts were 
centered upon the girl who was making coffee—Babette, 
the bit of Quartier thistledown who had caught Dyke’s 
fancy. It seemed as though Dyke had so nearly got her 
now that she was balanced on a razor edge. It was time 
the ardent Pierre came back: if the young fool stayed much 
longer in Brittany ske would slip through his fingers—but 
it wouldn’t end there. It was much more likely to end in 
charcoal fumes—for Babette. To Dyke, Babette was 
just a little French girl. He hadn’t watched her as a 
child at play, barefooted. He hadn’t tended the young 


seedling of her character, seen her blossom to womanhood, 
hoped for her, then feared, and hoped again. All that had 
“gone inte the making of her, such as she was, didn’t 
Nor would he care, a 
All that counted with 


amount to a row of pins to Dyke. 
while later, what happened to her. 
him now was the glamor 
which drew him to her, and he 
could not hide his attraction. 
When Paul Kelvin left his 
native California and landed 
in Paris as an art student he 
was seventeen and Babette 
was seven. Before long, be- 
cause her home ties were 
negligible, she had gravitated 
toward him for a measure of 
protection, drawn perhaps by 
the same force that made 
lame dogs of all 
sorts look to him 
for that kind of 
thing. Even after 
she had become 
a fledgling and 7” 
had her own rd 
quarters in Mont- P— 
martre, earning =, 
her living as a 
model, Babette 
had come to Kel- 
vin with some of 
the endless com- 
plications life 
seemed to have in store for her. Not all—only some of 
them. For eventually she had passed the twenty-year- 
old mark, and life was getting very complicated. First 
there had been André, the dreamy youth from the Rhone 
who had awakened in her a heady unsteadiness. But she 
had clung to sanity. Others had followed, and each had 
been held at arm’s length instinctively. Then came 
Pierre, of whom Paul Kelvin approved; and now Dyke. 

















Slipping off one of her tiny shoes, she filled it with champagne. 








No, Babette could not take all her troubles thes days 
to the bearded Tiger. Only a part of them. For on 
thing, not understanding—how could he understand—p 
might have taken some of the trouble-makers by the throg 
and cracked their heads together. And that would indeed 
have upset Babette. 

She was a little devil of merriment, athirst for emo. 
tion and willing to take her own punishment; but she 
couldn’t let the Tiger start sweeping the floor with the boys 
who said they adored her. 

She came across the room with two cups of coffee. Be. 
fore setting Dyke’s down she took a sip of it, laughed— 
and glanced at Kelvin. Perhaps it was to see whether he 
approved, and perhaps it wasn’t. With a blank face 
Kelvin was stirring his coffee. But he didn’t approve. 
She knew that. She could have told you so even if his 
back had been turned toward her. 

Babette understood English, but when she spoke it was 
nearly always in French. 

“Ten thousand francs for a few posters! Tiens! He 
is to be as rich as that soon.” This is the blank face of the 
older artist. 

“Yes,” agreed Dyke. 
And earned money is sweet. 
coming over.” 

A brooding thought rose to the surface of Kelvin’s mind, 

“Ten thousand francs, eh? And when do you expect 
to draw that?” 

Again the rearrangement of Dyke’s figure, with the 
slight projection of his chest. 

“They've asked me to make one or two trifling altera- 
tions to the posters first,” he said. 

Paul Kelvin continued to stir his coffee. 

“T see,” he said presently; whereas in fact he was won- 
dering just how much of the truth it was possible to see. 

“I’ve got two more commissions,” Dyke went on. “When 
they’re finished I shall go back to the States where they 
pay real money for good work. Meanwhile,” he continued, 
“I’m going to take a small studio at Fontainebleau. Not 
big,” as if the glance were involuntary, his eyes stole to- 
ward Babette, “but rather nice.” 

The spoon still moved evenly and 
regularly around Paul Kelvin’s cup. 

“So!” Kelvin observed cryptically, 
pondering over the possible wording 
of a wire to Pierre which could sting 
the damned young fool into a hurried 
return. He wouldn’t have moved 4 
finger to interfere if this had all 
pointed to Babette’s ultimate hap 
piness, but it didn’t. It couldn't! 
Though he didn’t hope ever to lear 
much about the baffling ways 
of women, he knew the ways of 
men Tike Dyke. He was stil 
biting on this unpleasant fact 
as he nodded good-bye to Dyke. 
































“It’s coming my way at last, 
I spent nearly my last dollar 


























































After the others had gone he os 
sat alone, smoking cigarets. . 
Of course the girl was a free on 
agent. There was nothing t tien 
stop her going out with the man = 
' from Philadelphia if she chose. - 
Drawing by Whenever Dyke got a few = 
George Van Werveke francs these days he spent them od 
on Babette. That was all fie 
right. Babette was of the the 
who are built to live in the sux A 
shine. She had been a sheer joy even in the days when k 
she was about three feet high and her hair hung down @ dar} 
a tight little pigtail; she still radiated happiness, but in ss 
a different way. A grown-up way. Any man ought t be “ 
glad to count her as—as a playmate. But not Dyke. i 





Suddenly Kelvin got up and paced the studio for 4 
few minutes. Turning to the broken chaise longue, 
kicked it viciously across [Continued on page 
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AS She Just a Girl Vagabond 


Lured to Glamorous Honolulu by a 


Hunger for Romance 


T WAS a muffled sound at first, broken, renewed, like 
| the whimpering of a child. A small, lonely sound, out 
ot place here, thought the man who stood listening in the 
shadow of the banyan tree beside “The Kitten’s Ear 
which was the nickname given to Cottage A on Kalia Road 
at Waikiki But the little lonesome sobbing was not 
coming from the Kitten’s Ear. There they had neither 
me nor reason for sobbing. It was from its less gay sister 
next door, Cottage B, that the sound came. 
, “Hello, what's wrong?” He moved over toward the 
low open window and stopped. His voice had a pleasant 
burry tone, and he fired his question into the dark with a 
inendly sternness that brought two startled eyes up above 
the window sill with jack-in-the-box suddenness. 

‘No-noth-nothing ’ said a weak little squeak 
| ‘Sounds like it,” he grinned. “Why do you sit in the 
dark and cry if nothing’s the matter?” 

I guess you'd cry too ’ the girl gulped 
Way. who are you?’ 
, He Stepped out of the shadow and into the moonlight 
that Magic-bearing moonlight of Honolulu. Crystal on 
the sword-blades of the palm fronds; filling the cups of 

moonflowers with white wine; a shower of silver coins 


‘And any 


a Whisper of Magic? 


flung prodigally on the grass Flapper's Acre” was 
i-welter with it. 

Che girl could see then that he was clad in khaki, that 
his uniform fitted him well, that he was tall, and that he 
was very nice-looking. Also, his voice had a_ friendly 
sound; and she wanted a friend 

Oh, you're a soldier!” she said 

Yes, I'm a soldier,” Jerry laughed easily, “but | wont 
ite for all that. Wouldn't you come out and sit on the 
steps. and talk? I'm pretty lonely myself 

\ long silence palpitant with swift thinking, and then 
the weepy voice much improved by curiosity Yes, Id 

I'd like to talk. Wait a minute; I'll come out 

It was a woman’s minute. Jerry seated himself on the 
stone step and blew smoke rings while he listened to the 
sounds within the cottage—the tap-tap of heels and the 
swish of fripperies. Finally the door opened with an al 
most frightened squeak, and there she was, a slim ghost of 
i figure, hesitant, timid. She was very slight; the small pale 
vedge of her face held two great shadows for eves; her 
nervous hands caught at the door with something re 
sembling desperation and her feet seemed poised uncer 
tainly between rest and flight. 





His cigaret curved a 
sparky way through 
the air as the soldier 
rose to his feet. When 
he spoke, his words 
revealed a_ whimsical 
turn of mind. 

“Why,” he. said, 
“vou look like a fairy 
that no one believes 
in.” As she still hesi- 
tated, he coaxed a 
little, reassuring her: 
“Come on out—it’s a 
witching moon to- 
night.” 

“T think it must be,” 
she smiled. “I never in 
my life have done any- 
thing like  this—I 
mean, spoken to a 
stranger and then 
come out to talk to 
him.” 

“Oh, but I’m not 
exactly a_ stranger,” 
the soldier chuckled. 
“T’ve seen you before 
out on the raft.” 
“Oh!” she cried. 
“You’re him! I mean 
I know you now 
You pulled me onto 
the raft when I was all 
out of breath and 
didn’t think I could 
swim it. I was fright- 
ened, too. And then 
you dived off and I 
didn’t get a chance to 

thank you.” 

“Oh, that was noth 
ing,” he brushed her 
thanks aside awkward- 
ly. “I—just thought 
I'd better beat it. You 
see, you might have 
felt that you had to 
talk to me and you 
might not have wanted 
to—if you’d known | 
was a soldier.”’ 

“But I would,” she 
insisted. “I came out tonight to talk to you, didn’t I?” 

“That was different. You knew it before you came out. 
But you were miserable, too, crying on a night like this! 
Come on, let’s hear about it.” 

“Oh, it seems sort of silly, now, but it was just—the girls 
at the Kitten’s Ear went to a party.” Again her lower lip 
trembled. Such a little thing it was, and such a tragedy. 
The girls at the Kitten’s Ear went to a party! 

Of course they did. They always did. Jerry could see 
them, in his mind’s eye, as he had seen them a hundred 
times in reality. A rakish car scudding to a stop in front 
of the Kitten’s Ear, lieutenants from Fort Shafter in white 
uniforms, or civilians in dinner coats, calling out, the 
whah-whah-whah of a phonograph, gay voices answering 
“in a second”; then on the /anai—the screen porch—Viv 
Withing, brunette as a Castilian senorita, looking like a 
flaming hibiscus in her lipstick red, Claire Lunberg, a 
glowing moonbeam in a silver gown, and with a halo of 
pale gold hair, and Cassia Holden—the Kitten had three 
ears just now—a slim flower stem swaying beneath a shock 
of Irish red hair. Yes, Jerry could see them, and the 
bungalows of Flapper’s Acre—so nicknamed because of 
its romantic business girls, its school-teachers, its girl vaga- 


“It will never be so beautiful again; it is the high moment,’ she 


bonds lured to the Islands by a whisper of magic—at the 
mercy of the moonlight and the glamorous suggestion of 4 


murmurous sea. He could see, too, this girl’s heartbreak 
as a concrete thing. ; 
“So, the girls next door went to a party!” he mimicked 
sympathetically. “And her little heart was broken. She 
wasn’t going to a party, or the moonlight swims, the 
dances. She came to Honolulu to find romance—is that 
it? And she finds the place is like the gay painted fruit 
the shop windows—beautiful, but flavorless?” He was 
half teasing, half comforting. But he knew that to some 
of these wistful little miscalled “flappers” stark hunger-of- 
life is more often companion than starry eyed romance. 
The girl’s eyes opened wide at that. 
“You don’t talk like a soldier,” she said, hesitantly. 
“Oh, yes, Ido. You just don’t know what soldiers talk 
like. You probably know nothing at all about soldiers. 
People think because a chap wears a uniform that he 
hasn’t any breeding, doesn’t know anything. Some of the 
fellows cut it pretty wild, but then so do a lot of civilians; 
but the uniform is conspicuous, so the whole lot of us a 
judged by the wrong few. We don’t have much chance to 
get acquainted with nice girls, either. But—” he was shy, 





she ae 


sid. The wild background of the sea stirred them strangely 


tow— “if you don’t mind, maybe we could be friends. 
You're lonesome and so am I.” 

She gave him a straight, square look, as if weighing him. 
He had a nice manner, had Jerry, was well set up, and his 
closely cropped army-fashion hair outlined a fine head. 

“My name is Alice Arms,” she said gravely. “What's 
yours?” 

“O'Hara,” he replied. “Jerry O'Hara. And you don't 
mind being friends with a soldier?” 

“You didn’t ask whether I was a society bud or a wait- 
Tess when you pulled me along to the raft,” Alice said 
snously. “As a matter of fact, I’m a teacher.” 

* ana smiled at her. “His eyes are blue,” thought 
Alice. 


_ There was a silence which Jerry finally broke—although 
tseemed a pity to speak. Words mean so little. On the 
other hand, silences mean so much. 

ieee bractically saved a human life tonight.” 


“W life?” 

“Mine,” he laughed. “Perhaps it was not quite that 
bad, but almost. I was getting lower every minute. I 
couldn’t decide whether to go back to the barracks and try 
sleep or go out and get tight and disgrace myself. Then 


I heard you crying and 
thought here was some one 
else who was maybe bluer 
than I was. I didn’t know 
it was you but I’m 
mighty glad it was.’”’ There 
was no doubting the sin- 
cerity of his tone. “I’ve 
wanted to see you 
again. But it’s been so long 
since I’ve talked to a girl 
of your sort that I’ve al- 
most forgotten the things 
one says.” 

Alice considered his 
words for a moment. “Well, 
that’s a life apiece,” she 
said, smiling. ‘Remember 
the raft. But why don’t 
you talk to girls of my 
sort—whatever sort that 
is? Because of the uni- 
form? If you don’t like the 
army, why are you in it?” 

“T do like it, but a chap 
gets fed up with his job 
now and then, no matter 
what it is. I don’t know 
exactly why I am in the 
army, for that matter. 
Things seemed sort of 
hopeless after the Armis- 
tice, and I just stayed. I’ve 
no reason for grouching at 
it, though.” 

“But Mr. O’Hara * 

“Jerry is the name,” he 
corrected her gravely. 

“Well, Jerry then. But 
you said you were consid- 
ering getting tight. Did 
you mean drunk?” 

“Yes,”’ said he, firmly, 
“just that. Ginned up. 
Sometimes it helps a little. 
But—what did you feel 
like? No one to talk to, to 
think with?” 

“T see,” she considered. 
“Well, I guess I felt just 
the same. But I wouldn’t 
have got ‘tight.’ But it was 
pretty hard just to sit here 
while the girls at the Kitten’s Ear were having such fun. I 
certainly felt like going on some kind of a a bust.” 

Jerry laughed at that. Both seemed to have forgotten 
that misery had claimed them an hour ago. “I’ve been 
wondering whether you really were as mousy as you 
seemed. Oh,” he stopped contritely, “I didn’t mean 
‘mousy’; I meant, quiet—sort of—beaten.” 

Alice stood up suddenly, her hands clenched. 
were right. I am mousy. I have always been mousy. 
I’m not going to be mousy any longer. I’m going to do 
something—des-desperate,” she mourned. “Yes, I came 
to Honolulu because it sounded so colorful and romantic. 
A friend told me about it in her vacation, and it wasn’t 
hard to get a school here. And it is colorful and romantic 
if you’re in it, like Viv Withing and Claire and Cassia, 
next door. “But if you’re out of it, it’s just plain méserable.” 

“Is it?” he encouraged her. “Do you really want the 
society thing, dances, all that?” 

“Of course, all girls want that—to dance and have 
friends and be gay and happy. I do, but I’ve always been 
too plain, too timid. I thought maybe in this background 
things might be different. But it’s just the same—-for me 
I get up in the morning and go to [Continued on page 124) 
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Didn't Believe 


in 
TrafficSignals 


TOW,” she breathed, 
her eyes flashing, 
“‘we're going to have this 
matter of Mr. Daly set- 
tled. I want an explana- 
tion from you two.”’ 


A 


AT DALY was a traffic policeman. And for one reason 

or another his customers called him “Good Deed” Daly. 
He probably had stopped a bootlegger’s truck to permit a 
Boy Scout parade to go by. Or something like that. 

Pat’s station was at the corner of Fourth Street and 
Vine Avenue. He stood upon a platform between the 
street-car tracks, and when he was not holding out his 
arms like a cross as a warning to pedestrians that they had 
one foot in the grave, he was touching his cap to folks. 
And he had a smile so sunshiny that women would nod to 
him when passing his corner 

Which is about all the advertising Pat Daly is going to 
get from me. I've got a few things to say in favor of 
myself for a while. 

The only reason I am bringing myself into the argument 
is because—doggone Pat Daly, anyhow—he up and stole 
the only girl I had to my name 

Marjorie Jarman was the lady fair, and she and I got 
along so well together that we might have been mistaken 
for twins, if we had looked anything alike or had anything 
besides looks in common. 

Well, anyway, Marje used to*have to cross Fourth 
Street at Vine Avenue a couple of times a day, and Pat 
Daly began touching his cap to her and smiling. It wasn’t 
long before Marjorie began smiling back at Pat. 

Then one day Marje’s car stalled on the tracks. Pat 
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had to go and help her get going again—-being polite about 
it the while and finding not a thing the matter with the 
machine. And pretty soon they were acquainted. Funny, 
but Marje could make that darn car stall anywhere she 
wanted it to. 

They say that love is blind; then they swear that there 
is love at first sight. Somebody’s just a plain liar. If love 
is blind, how can it have any sight? 

Oh, well, what’s the difference! Whatever the philoso 
phers say about it—whatever it is—something gets you 
at certain times and you go all goofy and your brains get 
soft and mushy, and then is when you ought to be plac 
in a nice dark, dank cell for a couple of months. There 
wouldn’t be so much trouble in the world if that were done, 
But, heck, it isn’t done! 

And such being the case, Marjorie Jarman, daughter of 
two million dollars, a father and a mother and some family 
traits and pride, went and got herself all tangled up ™ 
love, and Pat Daly—and he didn’t have any sense, either 

Which is where I again enter the scene to soft music and 
give the audience a treat. 

As soon as Old Man Jarman heard of Marje’s latest 
outburst he sent for me and asked me what kind of rat 
poison he’d better feed the traffic cop. And I told him 
that I didn’t know. I never fed ’em rat poison, | said, rat 
poison being hard to buy and expensive. 
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“Did you ever try plain grease?” I asked Mr. Jarman 
politely, he being a millionaire and all. “You grease the 
palm of a cop and he goes blind and deaf. I’ve tried it 
and it works,” I explained. 

“Some do and some don’t,” replied Mr. Jarman. “I’ve 
tried em, too. How much grease do you suppose this one 
can assimilate before he begins to falter?” 

Well, I said I’d go and see, since that was what the old 
man wanted me to say; and that is what I started forth 
todo. But I only got as far as first base. 

Because Mr. Good Deed Daly stood upon his hind legs 
and pretty nearly arrested me for something serious. He 
poke in harsh, policeman-like words, all of them pointing 
mM One general direction. 

But I told him to go there, himself. And then he ex- 

that he was not the kind of man whose love 
could be purchased at so much per cubic foot—or however 
te 1S measured since they’ve raised the alimony rates. 
ue endeavored to prove to me that there wasn’t a meter 
m the world, not excluding those on taxicabs, big enough 
hold his love in check, and that money was no object. 
Marjorie—yes. But he also loved the stars, the 
» the sunshine. 

SS, sir, Mr. Daly was as poetical as a traffic signal 
— and pretty soon I began to think that he meant 

he was saying. 


By 


Miles Overholt 


Illustrated by J. W. McGurk 


He spoke in soft words but he spoke them by the pound. 
He said that of course he loved Marjorie—who wouldn’t? 
And I said I’d bite—who wouldn’t? He told me that 
though he worshiped Mr. Jarman’s wilful and _filirta- 
tious child, he knew that Marjorie never could love him— 
a mere traffic cop. And I told him that he was smarter 
than I thought he was, and that he ought to be riding a 
horse instead of standing in one place all day. But that 
didn’t seem to soothe him any. It’s quite a task to soothe 
a cop, I’ve found, and I’ve certainly had to try it often 
enough. 

He told me before I left that money couldn’t purchase 
love, and I said I guessed maybe he didn’t read the news- 
papers. But he said he did. Then he asserted that while 
he would always love Marjorie Jarman, that would be as 
far as it would go. He never would bother her nor at- 
tempt to see her, except when she passed Fourth Street 
and Vine Avenue. 

Which is all very fine for a traffic cop to say but Mar- 
jorie was still to be heard from. It seemed that she hadn’t 
voted yet. You can’t call it a vote, though. Marjorie just 
passes the motion, and that’s the way it goes down on the 
minutes of the meeting—‘‘Motion made and carried.” 

Well, I strutted proudly back to Old Man Jarman’s of- 
fice, hesitating at his door only long enough to pin a medal 


on my vest. “Mr. Jarman,” I said |Continucd on page 124) 
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Last Thrill 7x 

the Brilliant 
Novel of a Girl 
Who Ran Away from 

LOVE 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


‘ HE cooked, she scrubbed, she cleaned; washed, pol- 
iJ ished, worked in the garden, and for the first month 
went to her room so weary that she felt too tired to do 
her hair. But she made herself sit down at the dressing 
table, and satisfy her self-esteem. 

She was soft and out of practice. She was full of aches; 
her hands were blistered; she knocked her knuckles and 
managed to laugh. She laughed at her softness. She 
made wilful fun of the exquisite Mrs. Percival Fream. 

As her young muscles grew firm she found herself less 
tired at night. She slept serenely. She saw very little of 
her neighbors, for she was seeing so much of her new self. 

She endured, and in enduring found a strange tran- 
quillity, and a patient strength. She did not think too 
much. Having taken tomorrow in her hand and scanned 
it mercilessly, she put it away in the drawer of today. 

For a week after the tragi-comedy of her quest of two 
loads of cow manure Mary saw and heard nothing of 
Furze. She had planted her seed and she 
waited. She was becoming a little wise as 
to life and its growth. She had come away 
from Doomsday knowing he had not liked 
her visit, neither its suddenness, nor its lay- 
ing bare of his so-called hardness. She knew 
there was significance in his displeasure; 
either he would quarrel with the brute or he 
would not. She would help him to quarrel x 
with it, and stand by him terrified andy 
trembling, but devoted. 

In her garden a few roots of hardy chrys- 
anthemum occupied an odd corner by the 
toolshed, and she kept an old china jar of 
the flowers upon the table. She had changed 
the withered flowers for fresh ones on the 
very afternoon that a gray horse drawing a 
blue cart appeared outside her gate. A gar- 
den fork, stand- 
ing erect on the 
top of the load, 
suggested a 
mystic symbol. 

He had come 
himself instead 
of sending Will 
She saw him 
through the win- 
dow, backing the 
cart towards the 
fence. The load 
was shot out, the 
cart righted, and 
the gray horse 
tethered to the 
fence. 

She 


Furze had come himself instead 
of sending Will. 


went out 
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to him. “I hope Will is not laid up?” she questioned 
anxiously. 

“No. Can I borrow your barrow?” 

His face had a more alert look, and a sleek and polished 
chin. She noticed instantly that he had lost that sullen ex- 
pression. Hard he might be, but with a lean and Roman 
hardness; the ape-man had had his hair cut, and had put 
on a collar. 

“Tt is in the toolshed. I'll get it.” 

“All right—I will. Is there a piece of spare ground 
where I can pile the stuff?” 

“Will you come and look?” 

As they were returning down the path, Furze trundling 
the barrow, she asked him how long he would be. Or was 
he going back for the second load? No; he would bring 
the second load tomorrow. He was carting the stuff early 
while the weather remained dry, for you might expect 
it to break about the third week in October. 

“T shall have tea ready.” 

He did not look at her, but reached for the fork. 

“Thank you. But after a job like this—you 
know——” 

“Tt is part of the day’s work. 

You can wash in the kitchen.” 

He 

boots. 

“T’ll put out a pair of 
poor old father’s slip 
pers. The horse will be 
all right?” 

“Quite.” 

His face and his voice 
told her nothing. She 
had an_ impression ol 
him as a man who 
neither avoided nor wel- 
comed the occasion, but 
whatever his inward at- 
titude might be she 
knew that she had 
gained ground. She 
left him to the work and 
went in to get tea ready 
and to place that pait of 
slippers for him at the 
back door. She fel 
curiously unexcited, but 
rather tense and strung 
up and on the alert, jus 
as she had felt in the 
early days at Weyflett 
before one of her social 
occasions. She put ot 
her prettiest cups, 
was vlad of the fresh 
flowers. Since her 
turn to Cinder Town 


Tea is my share. 


glanced at his 





By WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of ‘Sorrell and Son’’ 


stioned ; itti 
— bad rearrattged the little sitting 
om: some of the old Victorian tur- 


siture had been sold and exchanged; 


— he had put up New taffeta curtains of 
all powder blue, and spread a few pleas- 
- antly colored old rugs over the car- 
—o xt. The table was a Sussex gate leg. 





The sheaf of bronze and rose and 
white chrysanthemums looked well 
on it in their massive gray jar. 

She had a can of hot water ready 
and a clean towel, and when she 
heard him at thé back door, she put 
the can in the hand basin in the sink, 
with the towel on top of it. 

“Here is some water for you, 
Amold.” 

He was unlacing his boots. 

“Thanks.” 

‘Tm making the tea now. You 
will find me in the sitting room.” 

Had she seen the way he looked at 
the clean iowel and the can of water 
she would have been able to smile. 
He took off his coat, hung the towel 
aici very carefully on a hook, and pro- 

dip ceeded to wash. His finger nails did 
‘ll be not please him, and when the yellow 

wap and the towel had done their 
best, he found a match end, sharp- 
- ened it with a kitchen knife, and 

She wed the improvised orange stick. 

; He was taking longer than she had 
epected; the splashing had ceased, 
and the tea was getting stewed. She 
went softly to the door, and being 
ae to see along the passage and 
into the kitchen, she discovered him 
volemnly busy upon his finger-nails. 

She took her secret triumph back 
with her to the tea-table. 

“Ready, Arnold?” 


ground 


indling 


you 
share. 


at his 


dy i . ” 
ready Coming. 
air Ol He al . ° 
te arrived, looking very serious 


and just a little self-conscious. She 

whim glance at the flowers and 

the tea Cups, the thin white bread 

and butter and the cake. She used 

— on the polished surface of 

\ old oak table 

“Sit there, won't you?” 

a She divined his awareness ; i 

m the room, its feminine atmosphere, He lit a candle, went softly along the passage, and stood outside her door. 

Xs simple and delicate flavor. He 

p looking at the flowers as if they had significance. AH through the meal she was reminded of a big, shy, 
J hope the tea won’t be too strong for vou2” grave-eyed boy. He looked at her cautiously. He talked 
I like it Strong.” : rather formally about old Hesketh, and the garden, and 


felt 
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ate two slices of plum cake. Obviously he liked the cake. 

“Jolly good cake this.” 

“Glad you like it. It’s my third attempt. The first had 
to go into the dust bin; the second—was better. I ate it.” 

She challenged him to smile. He did smile, though it 
came very slowly. He appeared to meditate. 

“You used to make cakes in the old days.” 

“T was out of practice. Another cup?” 

“T have had two.” 

“Why not three? Such little cups.” 

He watched her hands. 

“Rather pretty cups.” 

“Aren’t they. I picked them up in the antique shop 
at Carslake. A bargain. Won't you light your pipe?” 

He moved uneasily and seemed to question the room. 

“Oh, not here—thank you.” 

“Father used to.’ 

But he would not light a pipe, and his obduracy pleased 
her. Also he was replenished, physically and spiritually, 
and he seemed to desire to carry his impressions away with 
him and to digest them. ‘There was work at Doomsday. 
Oh, yes, she knew that very well. She, too, had work to 
do. She was taking a few of the chrysanthemums up to 
the graves, but she did not tell him so. As he went out of 
the room she was aware of him giving a quick glance at 
the flowers and the blue window curtains and the reddening 
sky. He was putting on his heavy boots when she carried 
the tea tray into the kitchen. 

“The other load 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes.” 

He felt for his 
pouch and pipe, and 
stood there, filling 
the pipe. He look- 
ed deliberate, 
thoughtful. 


HE was startled when he 

“ came in the back way. 

She had so obviously been 
watching for him. 
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“Who is going to dig that stuff in for you?” 

“Oh, I shall.’ Her answer was quite light and 

He struck a match, lit his pipe, and put the Spent match 
back in the match box. 

“Not a job for a woman. I'll lend you Will for half, 
day later on.” 

“Tl pay you for him.” 

“No.” 

“But two teas will not be a fair exchange.” 

“Two?” 

He caught her smile, and was a long time i 
his mind about answering it. Smiling came hard woke 

“There is plenty of cake left,” she said. 

“Thank you.” 

His deep eyes stared at her for a moment. He took hs 
pipe out of his mouth and raised his old hat. 

“Thank you, Mary.” 

When he had gone she folded up the towel he had uyed 
and with a queer tremor of light in her eyes, put it am 
fully aside in a drawer. Her first captured flag, a trophy’ 


E CAME with the second load on the following after. 
noon, and the interplay repeated itself, but witha 
difference. He was less shy, but more grave, and hk 
talked; his talk was of the life on the soil. She felt thy 
there was a purpose behind his words; he was Warning 
her; three years ago she had humiliated his pride in his 
job, and now he talked to justify his pride in it, thous 
there was no need for him to justify it. 

He said that in these days the world seemed shy of th 
soil. 

“But, after all, we carry the whole crowd on ow 
shoulders.” 

“Yes, the farmer is back of everything,” she agreed; “the 
man with the hoe.” 

“Or the tractor and the cultivator. But the mere m 
chine man won’t do on a farm, Mary. A farm is alive, an 
live things are exacting. That’s why the life’s so han 
Weeds to fight, and sick beasts to care for. There is som 
thing in me that loves and fights, perhaps a bit too fiercely. 
I have no use for your city crowds. The soil is king 
though he may be in exile just now; but he'll come back 
when the English city rotter has loafed the country into 
bankruptcy.” 

Suddenly, he smiled at her. 

“T say, this cake’s good.” 

She laughed. 

“A little cake is good—-for beasts and men, Arnold. Not 
too much, you know.” 

He pondered awhile, with his head down, and tha 

looked at her keenly for a moment. 

“I was wrong three years ago. I’m a bit ofa 
fanatic about the farm. I realize now that it wast 
fair to ask a cultured woman to come and live that 
life. It wasn’t reasonable. Work—day in—dy 
out, and not much money; a good deal of lonelines, 
and few of the things people want these days.” 

She watched his face. 

“Why do they want them?” 

“Because we are supposed to be better educate, 
more civilized.” a 

“More restless. Not facing your realities, Ar 
nold. No coats off.” 

Again he smiled at her. j 

“That’s what I think. But pushing a hoe mé 
fourteen acre field isn’t thrilling. Driving a tract 
in a hundred acre one may be almost as monotono® 
and lonely. But some one has to do it. \* 
monkey-man will find that out some day. It maj 
be a bit of a grim jest, I’m thinking.” 

She answered him very gently. . 

“Why grim? I have seen the pathos of things. 
I have been ignorant; I have been hurt. Your poo 
little monkey-men—aren’t they pathetic?” 

“Tl think them pathetic when they begia © 
look it,” he said. 





\ 





a he 


On the first Saturday when Mary went up to Carslake to shop she knew from that little prig of a man 
behind the counter what all the world was saying of her. 


That was as far as she could move him. He stood up 
suddenly as though he had delivered his message, and filled 
us pipe, though he did not light it. 

Yes, it’s a hard life. It’s not for everybody. But to 
me its a good life, Mary. It might make one a bit of a 
tute unless Well, I'll send Will up some afternoon. 
Anything I can do 

She followed him to the door. 
i the house 

Suppose you wouldn't care 
ever’ 

‘When may I come?’ 

He trowned at his pipe. 

[ Next week? Say Wednesday. Bring a 
"ant to. The bracken is rather fine. If 
you--— 


He paused by the cornet 


to have a look around 


friend if 
it wont 


you 
bore 


She smiled at his obstinate eyes. 


It doesn’t bore you because you love it,” she said. “If 


one loves something very much one need not be bored 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THILE leading the gray horse home Furze’s con- 

sciousness was held by those last words of hers. 
But such a future seeméd impossible. Mary might stand 
the life for six months, but sooner or later she would weary 
of it and its drudgery. Her heart was not in it. Mere 
sentiment is poor cloth for a farmer’s breeches. Moreover, 
had not his thinking got ahead of his caring? Did he care? 
Or was it that he was afraid to care? 

He looked at his fields and his house lying under the 
edge of the sunset, and suddenly the hardness fell from 
him. He was conscious of humility, wonder. Muck and 
money! Had this soil of his nothing finer to offer him? 
Surely, he had been going blind. ; 

Coming down the hillside he had a strange feeling as of 
walking naked, his body stripped [Continued on page 94] 
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When Skirts Go, 
No Wonder the All-Absorbing 
Topic  — 


a 


“THIS impertinent investigation was inspired by the 

remark of a very beautiful young woman—unknown 

to me personally—whom I watched as she disembarked 

from a European liner at a pier in New York. As she left 

the gangplank she was greeted by a man who asked her: 

“What made you cut your trip short? We didn’t expect 
you for another six weeks!” 

“My sawdust legs,” said the traveler. “Look at them. 
They’re so thick I’m ashamed of them, so I hurried home 
to see the doctor!”’ 

The young woman’s remark stuck with me, and though 
I am by nature a seeker for beauty of soul only, I sud- 
denly found myself changing the habits of a lifetime and 
looking at women’s legs wherever I went. I spent hours 
on Fifth Avenue, hours on Euclid Avenue, and still others 
on Michigan Boulevard, watching the parade of legs at 
various times of the day. To me it seemed as though 
“sawdust” legs—those with beefy calves, thick ankles, and 
a general alikeness to the underpinnings of Christmas dolls 

really were the style. 

Afraid to trust to my own judgment, I turned to more 
competent observers. 

The first was a conductor on a Fifth Avenue bus, a man 
who occupies a particularly fortunate place for observing, 
both on and above ground. 

“Do you think there are more chunky legs among wom- 
en nowadays than in the past?” I asked. 


“Tt all depends on the time o’ day,” he replied. “On the 


Dorothy 
Knapp’s 
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morning runs, when the pips are riding, the legs log 
pretty and you see more of them. From 11 to 4, the shop 
ping period, the show isn’t so good. But I guess there ar 
more nice legs on the Avenue than bum ones, taking then 
altogether.” 

A man who has opportunities for sizing up as may 
legs in a day as any fellow in the world—a subway gua 
—was next approached. 

“Looks to me like they’re getting worse and worse, and 
more of ’em all the time,” he said. There seemed a shat 
of vocational distemper in his attitude 

The question, put to almost every man or woman! 
know, with the additional query of “How do ‘sawdust leg 
get that way?” brought a conflict of opinion and a variety 
of explanation. High heels, low heels, dancing, athletics, 
immigration and improper eating were the most frequently 
assigned causes for the existence of the ill-shaped le 
variously designated as “sawdust,” “‘cream puff,” “spark 
plugs,” “slow freights,” and “beef-to-the-heel.” 

Generally, the shoe builders seem gun-shy on the sub 
ject of pulpy props. They seemed to take my inquin 
as a challenge or an accusation, and one only was wil: 
ing, apparently, to discuss the matter. This exception wa 
Charles Henry Brown, inventor of a well known health 
shoe, whose view of the situation is epitomized thus: 

“Unscientific shoes have done more harm to the leg, 
ankles, feet, health and happiness of women and the hv 
man race in general than all the liquor consumed before 
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legs look 
the shop. 
there are 
‘ing them 


aS many 
ay guard 


orse, and 
| a shade 


voman | 
lust legs 
a Variety 
athletics 
equently 
ped leg 
” “Spark 


the sub- 
inquiry 
as will: 
Lion was 
1 health 
he legs 
the hu- 
| before 


By Linn Bonner “DP 
d Lreferred 


OMMO0n an 


or since prohibition. If a girl wants to flatten her feet, 
expand her ankles, and make her legs unsightly, let her 
wear extreme heels.” 

From two famous hosiery concerns came candid and 
interesting data. Their statements may be accepted as 
representing the general view of the stocking trade. 

Florenz Ziegfeld of Follies fame and Earl Carroll of 
the Vanities, were both out of reach during the inquest; 
but George White of the Scandals and Ned Wayburn, chief 
conspirator with Ziegfeld in the “glorification” process 
which has flooded the land with revues, night clubs, and 
$5.50 admission tickets, made excellent witnesses for the 
retail market in legs. 

Some of the questions put to the hosiery and theatrical 
interests were these: 

|. How does the shape of the present-day feminine 

leg compare with that of fifteen or twenty 
years ago? 

2. Do chunky or “sawdust” legs predominate, or is 

the symmetrical leg in the majority? 

3. To what do you attribute this? 

. Do you think there is any relation between heavy 

legs and (a) high heel shoes, (b) low heel shoes, 
(c) dance mania, (d) athletics, (e) faulty diet, 
such as eating too many sweets? 

5, Would you say that introduction of new racial 

characteristics has been a factor? If so, to what 
extent? Which race do you consider produces 


Beatrice 
Robert’ 


Ann 
Pennington’s 


women with the best-shaped or worst-shaped 
legs? 

6. Are you anticipating a lengthening or further 

shortening of skirts during the next year? 

There were eighteen questions in all, but these were 
the most pertinent. The theatrical and hosiery experts 
were unanimous in declaring that legs are more graceful 
now than they were in days gone by; that the pretty ones 
predominate; that dancing and athletics help legs, while 
low heels and faulty diet detract from their beauty; that 
introduction of the peasant types into our population in 
large numbers, regardless of race, has increased the num- 
ber of untapered legs and that the short skirt, while it has 
revealed good and bad alike, has been of benefit to form. 


A* THE result of my own amateurish observations of 
i the vast number of beefy pedestals, I had surmised 
that the dance craze was the cause, that under the influence 
of the successive eras of Tango, Hesitation, Fox Trot, 
Chicago, Boston, Shimmy, Charleston, and Black Bottom, 
the younger generation had just about danced itself bow- 
legged. But I was wrong. 

Ned Wayburn, who by the record has assembled and 
staged more dance shows than any man living in this 
country, says women and girls are actually dancing their 
way to health and beauty. George White, who invents 
new dances as a pastime, says the only possible injury 
that can come from dancing is [Continued on page 117] 
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Alluring Shela of the Night Club 
and Plain J. Henry 


By 
JAMES OPPENHEIM 


og ee , after many years, they 
4 faced each other again. 


They had grown up as children 
together in a village in the Cat 
skill Mountains, New York: in 
a way sweethearts—he quiet, 
grave and reserved, and she 
bubbling, fantastic and daring 
Then something had happened, 
and soon after they lost trace of 
each other 
He was a manufacturer of 
tobacco-pipes. He lived in a 
somewhat large but quiet apart- 
ment on lower Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, and had his factory 
on Long Island An out-of- 
town buyer had insisted on a 
visit to the Rouge et Noir, and 
they had gone. J. Henry never 
went to night clubs. The out- 
of-town buyer had insisted be- 
cause he wanted to see Shela 
Duval. Shela Duval danced and 
sang. She was said to dance as 
seductively as a South Sea Island 
woman, and to have the poise 
and perfection of a woman of 
Paris. He had to see her 
J. Henry didn’t drink. The 
buyer did. They sat at a table 
near the jazz band, and the 
buyer impatiently waited for 
Shela Duval. The _ orchestra 
played, the lights went out, a 
special light fell on the cleared 
space in the center, and then 
Shela Duval suddenly appeared 
J. Henry stared at her. There 
was no doubt about mt. She was 
Corinne Burns She was the 
same little girl he had known, 
but rounded into womanhood, 
and full of a strange, racy pas 
sion, rich but restrained. She 
seemed to be living a dream, as 
her bare legs moved in savage 
rhythm, eyes half closed to a sort of Chinese slant, het 
shoulders working with her outstretched elbows, and then 
from her lips moans, low cries, at last words, and the out- 
burst of song So she was the far-famed Shela Duval! 
‘By Jo,” said the buyer, “she’s a terror, a giddy girl, 
and a great one 
J. Henry felt that she belonged to a world that did not 
exist for him. He was almost sorry when he found her 
eyes upon him and she came forward to his table—a silk 
wrap about her body—and greeted him gayly 
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AN 


lts J. Henry!” she greeted him with obvious pleasur 

lhe buyer was excited to the highest pitch at this opp™ 
tunity to shake hands with Shela Duval herse!! 

“What are you doing?” she asked, staring at ]. Henry 
“Where have you been? Are you the same as evel’ 

“The same,” he smiled. 

“Oh, J. Henry, I must see you,” she danced on ee 
I call? Do you allow people to call on you I'd ask e 
to my place, but it wouldn’t suit you. [ want a 
vou own setting, J. Henry. May 1? Where ts! : 





T THE sight of 
Corinne he was pos- 
sessed of a sudden hard 
fury, and struck out at 
the man in the fur coat. 


0 {[OULDN’T 
LET 0 


thanks, I must hurry. Thursday at eight? That’s good. OW it was Thursday, and they faced each other 

don’t go on here till after midnight.” 4 She came into the library, laughing softly. J. Henry 
Despite much protest, J. Henry got the buyer to leave rose to meet her The room was large, lined with 
wih him then. It was 1:30 A. M., and J. Henry wanted books, a huge table desk between the windows, and before 

a six hours’ sleep before he rose for the day’s the fireplace two comfortable armchairs. 
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‘‘Does that really tempt you?’’ he asked gravely. 





She answered: ‘‘It’s as if something 


too strong for me were hurrying me along.” 


“Well, this about suits you,” 
gloves. “But why the pipes?” 

She waved her hand toward a huge rack of smoking 
pipes which stood in a corner. 

He smiled. “I manufacture them. Hartford Pipes 

“There’s something soothing about a pipe,” she said. 

“And about a pipe manufacturer?” he asked 

“Oh, quite.” 

They both laughed then, and J. Henry realized in a 
comprehensive flash that instead of being bored as he had 


she said, taking off her 
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He felt suddenly 
he could not think of her as = 
understood each other, were lifelong friends, belonged 


expected, he was happy to have her call 
that he and Corinne 
the same family. Probably, he thought, because they had 
grown up together. 

She took a seat before the fire. 

“This is nice,” she said. It seems years since I've vo 
in a place so quiet. You can hear how still it ied 
hear the fire burning, and yourself talking.” She s™ 
up at him, “Jt’s like a shelter for wandering Shela 








ghiding-place from the bright lights One gets home- 
gck at times,” she murmured. “You ever go back to 
Corners? 

He lit a pipe and sat down. 

"Not for years that’s all dead to me.” 

“But, J. Henry, your childhood can’t be a dead thing. 
Mine is always with me the road down to the creek, 
and the deep hole where we went swimming, and the 

isging bridge in the place where all the snakes were, 
gad Mrs. Tompkins who did wash for summer boarders, 
and her six children, and the hot corn she cooked for us, 
gd the maple syrup in the spring, and the barn 

She stopped, and stared at him. He moved uncom- 


#¥es,” she sighed, “the barn _ all that forgotten?” 
40h,” he said, biting on his pipe, “I don’t think of it. 
Ido remember | was an unhappy child, because I loved 
hooks and indoor things and had to romp around and 
york . . . But here, in New York, I live. No one knows 
me, no neighbors break in on me, and I live with these 
ones.” His hand indicated with a sweeping gesture 
the book-lined walls. “We've both changed,” he added. 

Yes,” she mused. “I suppose my life has become as 
diferent from the old one as yours.” 

“You love it?” 
“Love it? Oh yes 
I chose it, do you?” 
“You mean,” he said, “you were forced into it?” 
“Heavens, yes. What I came to New York for was to 
study acting—become an actress, not a cabaret dancer. 
And just as I was doing well, father died and left me high 
and dry. I was fit for nothing then but dancing and sing- 
ing. T console myself though. So many girls these days 
start in cabarets or in the chorus and rise to the legitimate.”’ 

They were silent. Then he said: “I should think you 
might have solved your problem by marrying.” 

“Marrying!” she echoed. “No man. No love. 
loved once in my life, J. Henry.” 

He shifted uneasily. 

“But that—that passed,” he murmured. 

“Not passed You killed it, J. Henry.” 

She leaned forward, and spoke breathlessly in a low 
wiee; “It was that time in the barn when 
you wouldn’t jump.”’ 

He grew chill as she spoke. In spite of every effort 
he made against it, the flood-gates of memory opened. 
He remembered how she and he and a group of children 
had gone to play “Follow Master” in the barn. All of 
them, following Coriune, climbed to the highest beam. 

hay-mow was far below, for there was very little 


but you don’t think, J. Henry, 


I only 


Corinne, with a gay cry, jumped. She landed sprawling 


in the hay beneath. One after the other the children 
But J. Henry remained standing on the beam. 
urry,” cried Corinne, “What are you waiting for?” 
stood, trembling, white-faced, in a dizzying horror. 
He felt sick to his stomach. He could not jump. He 
could not abide the thought of letting himself go, of drop- 
ping Out into space, of losing the support of something 
‘lid beneath his feet. He would have preferred to die. 
The children taunted him, called him names, but he was 
unable to move They ran out of the barn into the 
meadow, and left him alone. For half an hour he stood, 
tying to make the jump; then he let himself down the 
way he had come And from then on there was a bitter 
_ between him and Corinne. She seemed to despise 


« in Fe 
i I remember, he murmured. The shame of 

™as with him now, almost as raw and ravaging 
% it had been then. 


“ . 

Wage she said softly, “was when I stopped 
oe Pal never been able to love since. 
That j € Iroze in me, and it’s still frozen—— 
iS, all except my work, my dancing, my 


singing But men? I'm not interested any longer.” 

She cleared her throat, waited, and then went on in a 
low voice: 

“J. Henry, it’s as if I ought to love you, but I can’t 
You make me feel safe, secure, sheltered. I can take off 
my mask,” she said. “I don’t have to act with you. But 
you're frozen out.” 

“Because I couldn’t let go,’ he murmured. 
on his pipe. Then he looked at her. 
go would you love me?” 

“Don’t know,” she answered. Then she laughed lightly. 
“We're friends,” she said. “It’s good Perhaps you 
shall help me some day . 

“How?” he asked. 

“IT suppose,” she half-closed her eyes, “I must either give 
up this life I’m living—this hectic round of nights—or 
plunge——” 

“Why plunge?” 

“Oh, it gets you gradually—from sipping you go on to 
gulping, and then you—swill it I've just become 
successful. I’m just on the mountain wave. I’m at the 
place where I’m still safe; but when the wave breaks ™ 

“So that’s letting go,” he said. 

“Completely,” she added. She leaned toward him. 
“And it’s when that moment comes to me—that mad mo- 
ment you can’t reckon when you're quite sane—when I’m 
trembling at the brink—that perhaps you'll come to 
me x6 

“You won’t want me to come.” 

“No,” she said, “I'll hate you if you 
come.” 

“Corinne,” he said, “if it’s really as dan- 
gerous as you say, why not give it up?” 

“And do what?” 

He said nothing. She sighed and 
and he helped her with her wrap 

“We must take dinner 
“When?” 

“It’s Thursday 
Could you make it Mon- 
[Continued on page 118| 


He puffed 
“Suppose I did let 


rose, 


soon.” he said. 


HE was a terror, a 
7 giddy girl, and a 
great one. 
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the Germans’ throats, now let’s go find it 
ourselves! 
Affectionately, 


HENRY 


letter back to his 
and see later 
he told him. 
I certainly 


Henry handed the 
father. “Better 
whether I was crazy or not 
“Time alone will tell. But 
wasn't drunk.” 

“I don’t understand you Do you 
mean to say that you were sorry the War 


Save it 


was over?” 
‘Not exactly 
celebrate peace 


But I wasn’t able to 
Perhaps I was just sorry 
that I was one of the survivors I didn’t 
like the idea of retiring from business 
against my will and I didn’t think I was 
going to like what I saw coming.’ 

“The War must have gone to your head. 
You don’t to tell me that you took 
this business of killing seriously and 
didn’t want to stop it: 


sf TER you n 
die fighting 


work to begin t head 


not easy to lke \ lar again 


Probably a i t was t make up 


mean 


your mind to 
Ss sort ot hard 
gain. It’s 


your mind to die gar en fight 
might be your last vou ar und to take 

ill knew we didn’t 
long to liv lost at least one 


in in every So each ol 
the patrol as seriously as if 


who wasn’t 


is took 
were g ) t tn ( 
coming that day It’s hard to con- 
vince now that there is 
anything more in life worth 
that why you threw money round?” 


yoursel 
while 
“Ts 
Threw money iround 
Yes rhe 
ind yet you 
in addition to that 
Perhaps I did don't 
threw any of ji vay did 
Who wouldn't omfort at 
price when it was av I had 
best quarters I could get nd ate 


And I loaned r i lot of it 


paid you well 


dollars 


Covernment 
spent five thousand 
think I 
live well 
any 
the 
good 
food 
way 
I noticed that you g one man a 

check for Was it 
gambling 
No. | 

to him 


him have 


West e gave e his note 


Did 
iny 
en who 

weren t I ad paid 
went West at t f t we used to 
his I. O. | t tal t night 
dinnet vre for 
When a 


day at 


burn 
Liter 
| him 
g his life every 
thing like 1 Tew 
francs didn't bother ny one There 
were only two things in the world then— 
life and death ind neither one of them 
came from a bank or paid 

That son 
pose you thought it was a fine 
but I expect that if the truth were known 


yvou}r 


interest 
ind I sup- 


to do 


sounds fine, my 
way 
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you were only a sucker. I have seen 
many of that kind. And there is always 
some one present to relieve a fool of his 
There is always a crowd around 
to fatten on suckers. You seemed to 
have forgotten that some one worked 
hard for years to make that money that 
you were distributing so gaily. When I 
was your age I worked a whole year for 
four hundred dollars. Your grandmother 
taught school one year for a good deal 
less than that. You must get over your 
fool ideas and learn the value of money. 
You don’t want to be a sucker all your 
life. And I may not be here always to 
guide you. You must settle down to 
work at once.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T have arranged with the superintend- 
ent of the mill to start you to work at 
the bottom of the ladder Monday.” 

Henry felt as if he’d been slapped. His 
eyes were blurred and his throat was 
choking 

“You'll have to work mill hours too,” 
his father went on. “I expect you to be 
at work at six-thirty just as the other 
workers are. I have built up my business 
with my own hands. I won't have it torn 

an incompetent son. And 
you forget about the War 
I don't see that it has done 
I would judge net, from 
some of your stories about it 

I’m just as anxious as you are to for- 
get about the War, father But you 
iren't going to give up your profits and 
I may not be able to give up my mem- 
ories. You told me you had some War 
material left over that would cause you 
Maybe I have, too. But I'll try 
And I'll try and see if I 
imitation of what 


money 


to pieces by 
the 
the better. 
you any good 


sooner 


i loss 
to torget it 
can you a good 
you think a man is. I quite agree with 
you that the War hasn't done me any 
good. Did you expect it would? That 
wasn't why I enlisted. But it’s done me 
less harm than it did those others. They 
lost their lives. I don’t know how much 
I've lost but apparently it’s something 
you value very highly.” 

He walked back from the office slowly, 
his feet dragging like they used to when 
he was walking toward the hangars to 
his machine to go on patrol 

Now he felt he needed Phyllis 
thought of that ride in the hansom. He 

he loved her He knew why 
together. The world was 
too hard for them They both 
back by trving to be hard them- 

In all the she was his 
} Iriend 

She knew 
that it never be 
he had given his life to it—all 
that was worth giving. Now he was an 
from a side-show. She had 
youth into the whirlpool of war- 
stirred en only to have it thrown 
back. bruised and trampled by ugly 
reality. In him she recognized a kindred 
She had clung to him as he had 
reached for her, hungry for a friend. He 
still had other friends, lois of them, back 
in France and England, but it would be 
months before they came back; some of 
them would never come back. He wished 
he himself had not come back so soon. 
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But Henry did not start 
day morning. He got 
night from the Victory 
in New York asking hi: 
opening meeting there 
chairmen and salesmen were to be Dresent 
at a big rally and they wanted a twenty 
minute patriotic address from “one of our 
most illustrious aviators He laughed 
when he read it and threw it across the 
table to his father 

“I’ve been A. W. O. L., I've stole 
sugar from the mess, and I've looted ”- 
cant chateaux for furniture for my hy 
but I’m darned if I ever sold a Liberty 
Bond,” he explained. f 

“My son, you are not quite yourself 
now,” his father told him, frowning with 
displeasure. “Some one must pay for this 
War. The chairman of this committee js 
a friend of mine. It is quite a compl 
ment. I think you had better accept 

“Accept? But what about my all-m. 
portant job Monday? 

“That can wait. This is much mor 
important. The Secre of the Treas. 
ury is going to speak at the same mat 
ing You must go by means 

“But I thought you v 
get the War. I thought 
tation as a pilot was less than worthless 

‘This is different, my I think if 
I were you I would go. It is because of 
your reputation that you are invited 
speak , 

“But 
I should get to 

“That can wait 
means.” 

The thought of 
his mind. New York again! By al 
means he must go! And at 
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E ARRIVED unheralded at nine a 
night and went straight to the Yale 

Princeton Club where he decided to stay 
Then he called her was out 
maid told him No, she didn't 
where she could be reached 

Henry paced around the club tor a 
hour. He must see Tomor 
row wouldn't do 
Bert tonight. Or sor 
distasteful. He must find her. He pu 
on his dinner clothes up to the 
theater district He for her @ 
the streets, he peere ] into tam 
and limousines. Then he started to max 
the rounds of the « He would § 
Into each one ind che 0 
ind then tell the 1 
joining a party 
would walk, gazing 
ners and stalls. H 
people he knew and join their 
Just for one drink g enough 
see if Phyllis was rowd Thes 
he would wander or ne o'clock i 
was frantic 

He worked 
Finally he found . 
place that had just pened, 4 rx 
decorated to look sea 2 
was with a party ol was sittiff 
next ic Bert. She saw him standing by 
th: uoor and waved to him me ove 
to the table He was pre sented to the 
others and invited to join the party, som 
of them he knew already Madge an 
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the two sisters were among them and so 
was Louise. A place was made for him 
next to Phyllis. . 

“Hello,” she greeted him, squeezing 
his hand under the table. “— m glad 
youre back. Why didn’t you wire me 
you were coming? 

“ «J didn’t know you were going to be 
so busy.” 

“That’s not a nice thing to say when 
[im so glad to see you. I didn’t expect 
vouback for a couple of weeks. What 
do you want to drink? Or shall we dance 
first ?” * 

“Let’s dance 

They whirled about the room in silence 
for a moment. 

“Can you break away from this party?” 
he asked her. ; 

“Now you're acting natural. Of course 
Ican, if you want me to. They’re get- 
ting ready to leave. Just keep on 
dancing over in this corner. Leave it to 
Madge. She'll take em out. She wants 
Bert, anyway.” 

“But will that 

She smiled. 
himself.” 

When the others did leave in a few 
minutes they went back to the table, and 
sat close together and sipped champagne 
in silence for a while. 

“What brings you back?” she asked. 

“You.” 

“That’s sweet of you to say so. But 
I was here when you left and it didn’t 
deter you. What else?” 

“The Victory Loan Campaign. 
speak at the first meeting here. Some of 
father’s arranging. He's got more am- 
bition for me than Napoleon had for the 
King of Rome. I may do it and again 
I may not.” 

“Of course you will. I want to hear 
you talk. Can you make a speech?” 

“I don't know. I’ve never tried.” 

‘Tm sure you can. And I'll buy a 
lot of bonds from you 

“No, you won I’m not a salesman. 
I'm just the w tmosphere. Sort of 
smell of powder. vou know—breathe a 
ittle brimstone them. Show a few 
scars like a side-show performer.” 

“Then you 1 a salesman so 
you can stay a long time. And I'll drive 
you around to all the meetings and form 
aclaque for you. I sold bonds for the 
Second Liberty Loan myself.” 

“Listen here. Are you really glad I 
came back?” 

“Of course I am!” 

“You aren't just playing your usual 
game? 

“Can't you tell?” 

“No, I can’t And I was so rude when 
I left you'd be justified in leading me on 
how to get even with me later.’ 

“Faint heart, you know 3 
_ But please don’t. I couldn’t stand it. 
Tm not playing a game. I nearly went 
fazy at home. They are all so smug, so 
sure of their world, so tamed. I couldn't 
even find a congenial soul to drink with 
They don’t think it’s patriotic. What do 

ty know about patriotism? They went 
without sugar on day and bought a 
bond and think that’s patriotism. Patriot- 
the r ~d maki s fools fight, not cheer 
' —- _ Patriotism is something 
¥orth— a 100! torget what his life is 

ort until he nearly loses it. Then 
t price patriotism? Neither do these 
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“No, but he can’t help 
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fools know anything about war. They 
don’t know that one bomb could turn 
their damn little town into a morgue and 
wipe out their all-important morality. 
They think that I’m crazy. Well, if I 
am crazy, so are you. They think I’m 
a snob. They even think I’m _purse- 
proud. But you don’t. You know better 
than that. We can at least eat, drink 
and be merry and enjoy ourselves for a 
little. We understand each other. I'll 
promise to stay on my side of the fence 
all right but please let me have you to 
myself a little while—just a week. Help 
me to fight off these devils. You will, 
won’t you?” 

She took her hand away 

“So that’s how it is? You need a little 
soothing for a week and I’m to be hired 
as nurse, eh? I’m offered your undivided 
attention for a week, provided that I 
don’t trifle with your baby passions. 
Come on and let’s get out of her—you’re 
getting maudlin.” 
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“All right, Lady Clare. Let me knock 
another bottle over the head and I’m with 
you. I guess alcohol had better remain 
my weakness. It won’t happen again.’ 

They rode home in silence. Only as 
he left her at the door did she relent 

My family are away,” she told him 
“Come on up for breakfast. About noon.” 

All right. You can give a throwing- 
out party.” 

But it did not prove to be that sort of 
party at all. She received him pleasant- 
ly, dressed in a soft blue negligée which 
set her off like a jewel She knew she 
looked well and she watched closely to 
see her effect on him He scarcely 
glanced at her She was disappointed 
and piqued. She determined to find out 
just how much man and how much devil 
he was. There was much of the coquette 
in her. 


“Can’t you say I look well this morn- 
ing?” she asked him. 

“You do.” 

“Won't you say I look very well?” she 
persisted. 

She pirouetted for him gracefully. He 
stared. 

“Have American girls started rolling 
down their stockings, too he inquired 
casually. 

“Yes 

“No.” 

“Sorry. 
France? 
from.” 

“That was different 
copy that sort of style. 
bad enough and t 

She patted her short curls. 

“Say, listen here. This is the year of 
our Lord 1919 and the’ scene is laid in 
New York. American women do as they 
please and dress as they please, not as 
some man tells them to any longer. What 
do you know about how French ladies 
dress? I'll bet you never met any. Well, 
let me tell you that corsets and garters 
are passé—out. Snap to it. What do 
you think you are—a Pilgrim Father? 
You men seem to go in for private ex- 
hibitions only.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m not used 
to this new order. You see when | 
left e 

“Yes, I know, in the unenlightened age 
a lady’s chief concern in life was sup- 
posed to be for her honor, and she waged 
constant warfare to shield her modesty 
Well, the glass busted We've 
found out at last what men’s real tastes 
are. And we've found out that we are 
entitled to some of the fun of living too 
The world is no longer man’s exclusive 
playground. Don’t think for a minute 
that I drove a car around this town in 
the motor ir with my 
closed I soon quit over my 
honor because there 
things to do And 
I drove 


Why not? Don’t you like it?” 
Didn't you get used to it in 
That’s where the style came 


A lady shouldn’t 
Bobbed hair is 
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corps lor a ye eyes 
worrying 
were too! inyv other 
othcers 
iround see! | to be concerned 
about how much of lady I was. Let’s 
have some breakfast quit find- 
ing fault with me or I'll send you 
the Museum of Natural History 
find a lot of your friends up there 
That that. He was still puzzled 
How could any one love such a 
No modesty—no delicacy Phen 
did he? Why didn’t he leave? He knew 
he couldn't Could it be that he was 
posing to himself? For two vears he had 
not qualified as an expert on 
and delicacy. Yet now he was trying to 
turn a hardened warrior back into a 
young college senior overnight. What had 
he known then but a lot of silly school 
girls? And what did they know of life? 
What would the bunch say when they 
came back from Europe and found him 
pulling a long face and despising the 
pleasures of the flesh? Wouldn’t Johnny 
Warren laugh when he heard it? 
Considering the matter in different 
light, he brightened up and changed his 
tactics. Phyllis raised her pitch with his 
and they were friends again. Her quick 
wit shamed him inte an earnest effort to 
keep pace with her 
He and Phyllis spent 
gether joyfully. They i crowd 
usually, dancing, playing bridge, dining 
or going to the theater—it was all the 
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same to him. He was with Phyllis and 
slightly drunk all the time. 

Then came the night he was to speak. 
He dressed in evening clothes and took 
Phyllis down to the auditorium with him 
early. He seated her and then went back 
to join the Committee. The chairman, 
Mr. Wintringer, greeted him cordially 
but showed disappointment. 

“You ought to be in uniform,” he told 
him. 

“But I’m not in the army now,” Henry 
explained. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
Mr. Wintringer insisted. “We have per- 
mission for all our speakers to wear uni- 
forms. You must go back quickly and 
change.” 

“But I don’t think I 
insisted “Besides I 
uniform with me.” 

“But my dear young man,” said Mr. 
Wintringer, much amazed, “you don't 
seem to realize that we are paying your 
expenses and ten dollars a day for this. 
You'll have to do as we ask. We want 
you in uniform. We want to inspire 
these workers with their tasks. We must 
bring the War home to them to sell 
these bonds.” 

Henry’s eyes blazed. 

He hoped Mr. Wintringer would throw 
him out; after all, why should he urge 
these people to investr 

But he was not thrown out 

The meeting was called to order and 
semi-patriotic songs were 

were supposed 
“Smiles,” “Pack 


care to,’ Henry 
didn’t bring my 


a number of 
sung—inspirational, they 
to be. They included 
Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit 
Bag,” “Dear Old Pal 0’ Mine” and “Over 
There.” The first speaker was the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He spoke of the 
bonds and dwelt at length upon their 
value and urgent necessity. Europe was 
still in disorder; debts must be paid. Our 
promises to our gallant Allies must be 
kept He was sure that a patriotic and 
grateful people would respond generously 
to this opportunity to contribute to the 
successful termination of the War and at 
the same time gain material advantages 
for themselves. The applause was half- 
hearted 

The next speaker was a man who had 
served in the Canadian Army. He was 
l professional speaker ind a well-known 
writer of war books who was employed 
for the purpose of horrifying his auditors 
Henry thought of the question Phyllis 
had once asked him What war were 
you in anyway?” Certainly it was not 
the same war this fellow spoke of—the 
war Henry knew was a cold-blooded busi- 
ness affair with death as its currency 
The speaker told stories of atrocities, of 
the crucifixion of a Canadian soldier at 
Ypres, of gas- and flame-throwers, of fac- 
tories to boil down human bodies for 
their fat, of women raped in the market 
places and little children with their hands 
cut off He bathed his audience in a 
deluge of blood. Then he called upon the 
people to avenge Belgium, to restore 
France, to redeem Italy, and to assure the 
utter defeat of the beastly Germans by 
subscribing to this Victory Loan which 
would reward them handsomely—finan- 
cially as well as spiritually. The speaker 
closed and received a tumult of applause 

The next speaker was a patriot. He 
called upon his audience in the name of 
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Washington, of Jackson, and of Lincoln 
to rise to the defense of our native soil. 
In the inspired words of our immortal 
president, our Democratic President, “We 
must make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” Now we must let the rest of the 
world see where we stand on great mat- 
ters lest our peace plans go astray. Our 
Allies needed the moral effect of this 
Loan badly to reassure them of our tre- 
mendous power. We owed it to the 
widows of the dead and the racked bodies 
of the maimed. After our army had won 
such a decisive victory in the field they 
would be ashamed to come home if they 
knew their people had failed to subscribe 
to this Loan Henry rather doubted 
that. It was not his idea of what was on 
the doughboys’ minds. 


at are! was Henry. He was introduced 
by Mr. Wintringer as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost aces, victor over eighteen 
Germans in aerial combat and the re- 
cipient of many medals. Now he would 
tell us of his victories with the American 
Air Service, which had driven the Ger- 
mans from the skies; he would describe 
some of his personal encounters and tell 
how he had sent many Germans hurtling 
from the clouds to a flaming death. 

Henry was mad, mad at the speakers, 
mad at the audience, disgusted with him- 
self. Why was he here? He was no 
patriot! He was no financier! He was 
no spell binder! A marionette at a side- 
show. An exhibit for the barker to point 
to! Well, he would show his contempt. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. 
He could see Phyllis’s eyes shining. “I 
have been asked to speak to you about 
the war in the air for twenty minutes. I 
am going to tell you about one of the 
uses of aircraft in warfare. I am going 
to tell you how an airplane can direct an 
artillery battery onto an unseen target.” 

And he told them in clear, cool terms 
how an airplane with wireless equipment 
communicated with its battery and con- 
ducted a bombardment, how they were 
protected and attacked, how they fought 
against man and nature. He explained 
how the observer in the airplane high 
above his target looked down and watched 
the shells from his battery bursting about 
the cross-road, ammunition dump, or 
hostile battery that was to be destroyed. 
Then he would wireless back corrections 
in range to the battery as the bursting 
shells came closer and closer about the 
target, until they finally dropped with 
destructive force upon it although the 
battery itself never saw what it was 
shooting at. Not once did he mention the 
brutality of the Germans, the prowess of 
the Americans, or the virtue of the bonds. 
Never once did he use the pronoun “I.” 
The insult, he felt, was complete. He 
closed and sat down in silence expecting 
to be hissed from the platform. He had 
occupied twenty minutes—that was all 
ot his contract 

But the applause was deafening. For 
five minutes it continued amid shouts 
of “More, more.” “Tell us other uses.” 
“Tell us about the scouts.” 

Mr. Wintringer motioned him back 
again. “Great stuff.’ he whispered to 
him. “Give ’em some more. Take all 
the time you want.” 

He talked on for twenty minutes more, 
telling of bombing. of scout fighting, of 
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trench straffing. He enjoyed the thi 


now. He could see his audience leaning 
as he took them up 
By God, he could 


forward with him 
above the clouds. 
speak! 

_ Again they called himback. The meg. 
ing was his. 

When the bonds were put up for sale 
the audience bought, bought with enthu. 
siasm, and were still eagerly buying when 
he escaped and slipped out with Phyllis, 
On the way out he saw the ex-Canadian, 
They shook hands and congratulated each 
other. 

“By the way,” Henry asked him 
“where did you get that fat factory 
yarn? 

“My dear fellow, I actually saw it with 
my own eyes,” the ex-Canadian told him, 
“in the sunken canal near St. Quentin,” 

“So did I,” Henry said sharply. “And 
it was nothing but a soup kitchen! A 
shell exploded in there and blew the cooks 
into the soup kettles.” Then he walked 
on out to join Phyllis. 

“You're wonderful,” she told him as 
they settled back in the car. “I had no 
idea you could make such a speech. Why 
don’t you ever talk to me like that?” ~ 

“But I didn’t mean to make a speech,” 
he explained. “I was only trying to in- 
sult those fools. I was sore at the whole 
world.” 

“Yes, I knew it. But 
Don’t you 
never forgive you. 
it myself at first.” 

“If you liked it I don’t care about the 
others,” he told her. “Now let’s havea 
party. My throat is parched.” 

“All right, we'll join Madge and the 
gang at the Palais Royal. I’m so proud 
of you.” 

The next morning Mr. Wintringer 
called him on the phone early. Henry 
was a bit shaky; his head was bursting 
and his tongue still clove to the roof of 
his mouth as he answered 

“That was a great speech, my boy, 
Mr. Wintringer told him Let's forget 
my words last night. I didn’t mean to 
annoy you. We want you to stay on and 
help the campaign. You're dated up for 
two weeks already. Practically every 
district chairman has put in a request 
for you as their drawing card.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Henry feebly 
“I’m going home. Father wants me i 
the mills. Gotta go to work. Give my 
ten dollars to the Y. M. C. A.” And he 
hung up. 

Two hours later he was awakened 
again by a long distance telephone call 
from his father ” 

“What's this Wintringer tells me?” be 
demanded. ‘Says he wants you 4s his 
right-hand man—star speaker. Says you 
made a great hit last night. Fine! Im 
proud of you. You must stay on and 
help him all you can. Very important @ 
you. Meet a lot of the right sort 
people. Meet people who will help you 
later in life. Stick to it 

“But what about working?” asked 
Henry. “I thought I had to get to 


at once ; 

“Ves, yes, but that can wait. This 1s 
more important. You ought to be able 
to see that I'm having my troubles 
down here selling the bonds. Cant have 
you refusing to help Would look bad 
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DELIGHTFUL 


Here is a new treat for you. As 
bracing as the wind—as exhila 
rating as a shower bath. 

Listerine after shaving. Sim 
ply douse on the face full strength. 

Immediately it sets you up. 
Your whole face feels cool, soothed, 
yet invigorated. There is 
ing sense of exhilaration y 

If the razor scrapes, 
stops the smarting. 
burns, Listerine cools it. And you 
are left with a nice feeling of safety 

for Listerine contains antiseptic 
ingredients that lessen the danger of 
infection. 

Just try Listerine this way the 
next time you shave. We'll wager 
you will be as delighted as those 
happy ones who have written us 
letters about it. Lambert Phar- 


macal Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 























INEXPENSIVE 


re’s good news for any wom- 
has rebelled at paying the 
‘le prices usually charged 


an who 
remarkal 


for astringents. 
Listerine is a natural astrin 


gent, ne 
weak. 
types of 
in cost 
After 
merely 
strength 


You 


entire 
look 
So 
how 
Listerine 
want 


T 
Lambert 


-ither too harsh nor too 
One that is safe for all 
skin, yet ridiculously low 


removing the cream you 


douse it on the face full 


Dilute if you prefer. 

in feel it firmly closing 
You can feel it draw 

sagging muscles. Your 

ce is stimulated. You 

| feel—younger. 


ny women have told us 


lelighted they are with 


used this way that we 


you to know about it. 


Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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"It is with great pleasure that I 
express my admiration for 
M. AY BELLINE’ which I have 
used for some time with most 
gratifying results. It is truly bw 
indispensable beauty aid to e 
woman who would look her best’ 
Sincerely, 


Jesane Rich 


Pa pipmraggelt though 
by magic, would make a 


wonderful difference in your attrac- 
tiveness. Try it and see! Instantly, 
your lashes will appear naturally 
long, dark and luxuriant. And your 
eyes will become expressive deep 
shadowy pools of enchanting lov- 
liness. Nothing else gives quite the 
same effect as““- MAYBELLINE” be- 
cause the formula of this wondrous 
beauty aid is secret. 

Moreover, ““MAYBELLINE” is 
perfectly harmless, having been used 
for many years by millions of beau- 
tiful women in all parts of the world. 
Obtain it in either the solid form 
or the waterproof liquid—Black or 
Brown—75c at all toilet goods 


counters. 
MAYBELLINE CO. 
CHICAGO 
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of my sails. Do this just for me. Must 
do your bit. Good luck —_ bye.” 

“Well,” thought Henry, as he kicked 
the waste-basket across the room, “] 
guess I can stand it until Phyl or J gets 
the D. T.’s. And father needn't ever talk 
to me about the importance of wor 
again. Here’s where I retire 

He spoke three times that yan Phyllis 
drove him to his appointments and tried 
to encourage him, but he knew he had 
lost the fire of that first speech. He was 


| successful to a degree with his audiences 


but he took no joy in it. Then one night 
he quit. : 
There was a big rally in an Irish 


|neighborhood. A colonel just back from 


the A. E. F. was speaking. He told how 
the American troops had conquered the 
Germans. He told how the British forces 
had been trying vainly to take a certain 
fortified line. He told how they had sent 
seven picked divisions against it only to 
have each one in turn hurled back in de 
feat. The British divisions simply could 
not stand the withering fire of the Ger. 
man machine gunners.. They could not 
advance in the face of it. The situation 
was desperate. Then an American divis- 
ion was called upon to make the assault, 
The Germans were swept back as by a 
storm and their defeat dated from that 
day. 

Henry was to follow him. He was mad 
again. His eyes were ablaze, his breath 
was jerky and his voice fiery. The men- 
ory of his dead comrades mocked him— 
British lads who had fought and died be- 
side him. He could not remain silent and 
be true to them. 

“Ladies and gentlemen.” he shouted 
“you have just listened to a foul slander 
against the name of our Allies. I fought 
with the British. I was trained by the 
British. I owe them my life. I lived 
with Canadians, Scotchmen, Australians 
New Zealanders. South Africans. I 
watched them fight and I saw them dee 
like flies. And as they went to their 
death I never heard a whimper from one 
of them. I cannot remain silent while 
my comrades are thus ins sulted. Their 
ghosts would come back to haunt me if 

I did. I saw that fight—from two thou- 
rie: feet I watched it—I saw every de 
tail, I saw every wave go over. What 
that colonel just told you is a lie—a 
infamous lie! That was the first time 
that position was ever att icked and when 
our troops were checked it was the Aus 
tralians 

The colonel was on his feet 
grabbed his arm but he shook him off 
The audience rose and shouted _ There 
were hisses and cries ol * Britisher— 
throw him out.” ned Orangeman 
“Traitor!” “Let ’em fight it out. Bis 
ring!” 

The ‘re was a — ind the colonel 
struck him on the shoulder. Henry 3* 
red and aimed a ‘long powerful right 
swing with all his torce nd weight be 
hind it. His fist caught the colonel squat’ 
in the mouth and he struck again = 
his left but two men bore him over from 
behind. He fought like a tiger but they 
cverpowered him ind took him out as 

The next thing he knew he was = 
car with Phyllis—crving The heat ¥® 

; “tm, ' 1 he was turing 
leaving him now and fh bleed 
| de athly cold. His right kn uckle = sad 
‘ing and his face scrat eon and bru 
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4 am a bl yody fool,” he muttered. 
4 certainly have made a mess of every- 
I knew Id do it sooner or later. 
Now I can never go home.” ‘ 
“That's the first sensible thing you've 
gid in a long ume * she told him calmly. 
‘But I'm glad you knocked the colonel’s 
ieeth out. The fight was lovely. Come 
mn up to the house and let me fix up 
your face. Youre a sight He let her 
drive him on to her house in silence. 
Once in the house he collapsed in a chair. 
She petted him, mothered him, and 
pasted up the cuts on his face and band- 
aged his hand. WDA 
"You stay here tonight,” she told him. 
js all right. There’s a room ready; it’s 
perfectly proper I can’t let you go down 
io the club now. No telling what you’d 
do. The reporters will all be there wait- 
ig for you. Here’s a highball for you.” 
But he didn’t want a highball. He 
yanted to think. He wanted to be alone 
and reflect over what he had done. He 
left the half-finished highball and went to 
bed sullenly. 


UT he could not sleep. His mind was 

torturing him. He was back at the 
front again. He was out on a patrol and 
sx Huns were diving on him. Scotty and 
the big New Zealander were coming down 
tohelp. My God, the tracer was coming 
through his right wing! 

Then he was back at the hall and that 
colonel was talking. Would he never 
stop? 

Every word he had spoken was now 
ahot iron burning into his brain. What 
t fool he was! His father would have 
ample reason to be ashamed of him. He 
had defeated his purpose 

He hated to let his father down like 
this, Every one would misunderstand 
him, misinterpret his words. That was 
a fine American division. No army in 
the world ever boasted a better one They 
iad fought as well as any division had 
ever fought. They had lost half their 
strength that day but had fought on dog- 
wedly, decimated by the machine guns. 
The survivors had strangled the German 
gunners with their bare hands and pushed 
on. But the British had never attacked 
that position before. They had only 
moved up to face it the day previous by 
atorced advance. He had watched them 
consolidate as he came back from a low 
patrol. That colonel—bloody fool—sell- 
ing bonds. Probably a good fellow at 
heart. Just trying to sell bonds. Just 
rad to please his audience—telling 
tem what they wanted to hear. 

Now he was done for. Must get out of 
ie country. Must go now! Can’t sleep 
Where's that whiskey? Then go on back 
wn to the club and pack up 
_ae got up and dressed and went down- 
Sars. He found the whiskey and got 


wme ice j 
‘ak kee in the pantry and took a long 


The door swung 


, open behind him and 


- if he had heard the 
t was racing wildly as 
lumed around. [i was only Phyllis. 
Was radiantly beautiful in a soft- 
hegligée her golden hair was 
only jewel but it set off her face in 
* a halo. Her ry was oblivious to 
Were far only scowled His thoughts 
beautiful away. To him she was only a 
Page the gods had sent to him. 


Colo 


What’s the 
“Why don’t you go 


“I thought I heard you. 
matter?” she asked. 
to sleep?” 

“I can’t. I’ve come all unraveled. I’ve 
been trying to forget the damn War. I 
can’t. It’s still in me.” 

“There’s something wrong with you,” 
she said, “that you haven’t told me about. 
What is it? Why are you always on the 
verge of flying to pieces?” 

Nice girl, Phyllis. Must get out -of 
this—war—women—all through with both 
of them. Going away now. Far away. 
There’s peace somewhere. | 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” she 
insisted. Together they sat on the pan-| 
try table and he took her hand. 

“T thought I was a man but I’m not—| 
I’m a weakling. I can’t get away from 
it.” 

“From what?” 

“From the front. It’s always with me. 
I can't shove it behind. I was a flight 
commander last summer, a patrol leader. 
I had five pilots under me then and} 
sometimes on big shows I led as many 
as thirty planes in a fight. I trained ‘em, 
taught ‘em how to handle their guns, how 
to use their sights, how to attack, how to | 
put their thumbs to the sun so they 
could see any Fokkers hiding up there, 
how to turn on their backs when they got | 
into a tight place, and how to sideslip | 
from a bank when they were being fired 
at. And they were good, too! I trained 
each one carefully and after every patrol 
we'd practise for the next one. They 
trusted me and they followed me and 
stuck by me. I had as good a flight as 
there was at the front. 

“We were getting along fine and I 
didn’t lose a single man until one day we 
were out on patrol, protecting the planes 
that were down on the carpet low strat 
fing and doing infantry contact patrol, as 
there was a big battle on between thi 
Hindenburg line and the sunken canal 
About twenty Fokkers came over undet 
some clouds at five thousand feet and I 
saw them while we were still over in| 
Hunland. I didn’t want to fight but I 
had to. I knew we'd get licked but I 
couldn’t run. Those machines down be- | 
low would have been shot down like dogs | 
and the battle interrupted. They were 
helpless if the Fokkers dove on them. I 
kept my flight close about me and worked | 
my way on back to the lines. I was| 
stalling for time and waiting for help but 
the clouds were so heavy there was no 
chance for any one to see us from above, 
and the Huns were just playing around 
in the edges of them Those Fokkers 
were Richthofen’s old circus—the best 
the Germans had—and they were out for 
blood. They kept picking at my rear 
man but I kept my planes close together 
and maneuvered all of them back with- 
out dogfighting. I knew we were licked 
as soon as a dog fight started and that as 
soon as we were shot down the Fokkers 
could go after the low machines 

“But they must have had 
get those low machines at any cost be- 
cause when they saw I wasn’t going to 
dogfight they ignored me and _ started 
down after them anyway. Five Fokkers 
went down first right under me, leaving 
the rest of them up in the edge of the 
clouds. I had to go after them, and my 
men stuck right with me. J had to go 
down! If I hadn’t those machines down 
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BLANCHE Mi 


Leading lady for Reginald Denny 
in Universal's “Take it from Me.” 


Knows The Value of A 
Magic Touch of Beauty 


The Professional woman 
must look her best at all 
times. Her appearance is 
her success or failure. She 
cannot gamble with beauty 
—she must be sure. That 
is why Blanche Mehaffey 
and thousands of other pro- 
fessional and business wo- 
men depend on 


GOURAUDS 


RIENTA, 
CREAM 


**Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 


to keep their appearance always 
at its best. It renders to the 
skin and complexion a soft, be 
witching, pearly beauty that 
commands the admiration of all. 
Far superior to dry powders, 
creams and lotions. The en- 
trancing, seductive beauty it 
renders does not streak or show 
signs of perspiration. Antiseptic 
and astringent, giving exception- 
al results in cases of skin trou- 
bles, wrinkles, flabbiness, muddy 
complexions, redness, etc. Made 
in White, Flesh and 

Rachel, also Compacts. 


Send 10c. for Trial Size 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, 


430 Lafayette St, 
New York 
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low wouldn't have had a chance. They'd 
have been shot down like so many ducks. 
We got to those five first ones and made 
them turn back to fight us and then the 
rest of the Fokkers came down on us. 
We fought ‘em to a finish—but I lost 
every man! They were all kilied but me 

I led them down—I took them in— 
and I came back But those Fokkers 
never got to our low machines——” 

He was sobbing brokenly now 

“One little follow never could seem to 
learn to fight—he'd been flying with me 
but he couldn’t hit the side 
of a barn door—and every time he’d get 
into a fight he’d let a Hun get on his 
tail and I’d have to stop whatever I was 
doing and go get him off. That day he 
never fired a shot, but he stayed right 
with me, right on my tail to protect me. 
They were firing at him most of the time 
while I was after the ones in front; that’s 
why they didn’t get me. He never turned 
to fire at them—just stayed on my tail 
to protect me. A Hun hit his gas tank 
and his plane caught fire. He waved to 
me as he started down. Then I got that 
Hun. I'd have rammed him if I'd had 
to. Another fellow had three Huns on 
his tail and one of them shot him through 
the stomach. He dived down in front of 
me to give me a crack at them when he 
saw he was gone. He landed in the front 
lines and died in an emergency hospital 
but before he died he confirmed one Hun 
for me that I shot off his tail. As if I 
wanted any credit! I was just about to 
go under when some Bristols came in 
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NEXT MONTH 


What is Winton’s answer? Does he take what he wants, as he did in War days when life was 
uncertain? Or does he revert to type, and follow his early strict code of Southern morals? Read the 
continuation of this remarkable novel of post-war emotions in April MCCLURE’. 


from above and got me out. I didn't 
want to come back—God knows I didn’t. 
I fought right on down to the ground. 

“Next day I tried to resign but they 
wouldn’t let me. I told the colonel I 
wanted to keep on fighting—I wouldn't 
quit; but I didn’t want to lead any more. 
I didn’t want any more blood on my 
head! They sent me five more men to 
train—they decorated me—promoted me 
—for losing five men. Then I lost three 
more and got hit myself. Tonight be- 
fore the meeting the mother of that little 
kid that went down in flames came back 
to the rear of the stage and spoke to me. 
She’d come all the way from Buffalo to 
hear me. Her boy was gone. She wanted 
to see me—strutting about on the stage 
—to listen to me telling about the War. 
He had written her what a fine leader I 
was. Now—she saw—what her son gave 
his life for!” 

“Hush, you’re all wrought up. You 
mustn’t get that way. I knew there was 
something on your mind. You'll feel 
better after talking about it. Now you 
can sleep. It’s all right now.” 

“No, I can’t sleep. They all come back 
at night and sit on my bed and talk to 
me. They come back and we plan patrols 
again—I tell each one what I expect of 
him and then we go down on those Fok- 
kers again. I’m going away.” 

“Going where?” 

“Canada,” he announced with a sudden 
decision. “Canada. I’ve got friends up 
there. Canada was in the War long 
enough to understand the difference be- 


tween hell and hot air. Bill Barnes wrg, 
me from Montreal that he was back 
I'll go up and see him. He lost an am 
—he'll be glad to play around with me 
I want to get out of this country.” 

“Fine, she told him enthusiastically 
“T’ve always wanted to see Montre, 
After that we'll go to Quebec.” 

“You can’t go!” 

“Oh, yes, I can. Nothing easier, Ty 
family will be away three weeks. Don’ 
you want me to?” 

He shook his head. 
much.” 

“Then it’s settled that I’m going,” She 
kissed him lightly. 

He was looking straight into her evs 
Suddenly he became conscious that her 
was a woman, a beautiful woman, & 
had not thought of that before. And 
loved her! His cold mind was meltiry 
before her warm body which was no, 
so close to his. His heart was poundiyg 
so that he could not think. How bling 
he had been! What did he know ¢ 
women or of love? 

“No, you can’t 
it,” he told her. 

She put her arms around his neck. 

“I’m yours, Henry. Won't you take 
me—to Montreal. We mustn't be cheap 
We must have a glorious honeymom 
We'll take what we can. We must crow 
years into weeks. Then you can go 
hell or home. But I can't let you g 
off alone this way! Besides I love you 
I want to go with you 
enough to take me?” 


I love You tog 


go—I couldn't stand 











maybe smoke a pipe. Some lady was 
singing something wonderful on the hill. 
I thought I would listen.” 

“Where was this seat?” 

“The chair where I sat? Near the 
lodge, here. Right over near them trees. 
You can see it from the corner window.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual?” 

Hempel grew flustered 

Was anybody in the lodge at the 
time?” 

“After a while 
fortably, “I did 
here. Yes, sir.” 

“In this room? 

“In here, yes, sir. Then I knew some- 
body was in the house. And anyway I 
could hear. There was voices 

“More than one? How many?” 

“Two voices, a man’s and a woman’s.” 

‘Did you recognize the voices, per- 
haps?’ 

Hempel stirred in his seat 

“We know who were in the 
August. We're just checking up, 
if you're telling the truth.” 

“It was Miss Shawn and Dr. Warwick.” 

Barrett came to his feet and paced 
agitatedly 

“You could hear what they were say- 


said Hempel uncom- 


notice a little light in 


room, 
to see 
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The Demi-Bride—contiaued from page 40 


ing?” questioned Oylan without change 
of tone. 

“Sometimes when they talked loud I 
could hear words. They was having a 
fight. She was hollering at him to get 
out. He said, ‘If Vesely comes in here 
Pll kill him.’ ” 

The excitable 
door. 

“Hold it, Tom,” ordered Oylan crisply. 
‘Keep your shirt on. Come back.” 

“But my God, boss——” 

He caught Oylan’s eye and reluctantly 
removed his hand from the door-knob 

“Did you hear any more?” queried 
Oylan of Hempel 

“No. I listened. I even moved nearer. 
But I couldn’t hear a word. I waited 
maybe ten or fifteen minutes, because I 
was still tired. Then a lot of people 
began to come and the lamb woke up and 
began to kick and so I went home. And 
that’s all I know. And I told Freda 
and she promised she would keep it a 
secret, like I asked her. I'll never tell 
Freda anything any more again. She’s 
got the biggest blab-mouth——” 

‘All right, August,” said Oylan. 
can go home.” 

The farmer rose with creaking alacrity. 


Q? 


Barrett sprang for the 


“You 


Barrett watched him out and spun @ 
his chief. 

“Do you need any more, boss? I hit 
the hunch as soon as we dug up Wa 
wick’s wire. Shall I go out and a 
him up?” 

“If you do,” remarked Oylan ple 
antly, “I'll beat your fool head of— 

He was interrupted by a knock on & 
door. A haggard middle-aged man ¥8 
a paunch entered. Dr. Considine, ® 
coroner, spoke two words 

“Murder. Poison.” 

“What sort of poison? 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” admitté 
the coroner. “I won't know for twoe 
three days. But there's no doubt 
it—the man was killed by poison — 

“What'd I tell you Bare 
then turned to the newcomer. — 
I’ve been saying all along to the Lee 
tenant—it’s only one thing. Couldat® 
anything else. Somebody slipped some 
thing into Vesely’s glass.” 

“Impossible,” insisted Considine I 
man died from subcutaneous) 
injected.” 

“Through the skin? And by Lvs 
means was the poison injected? inte 
posed Oylan 


’ asked Oylan 


boss? 


poison 
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“| can't be sure of that. Offhand I 
would say by means of a hypodermic 
needle. Vesely was a morphine addict. 
Skin punctures all over both thighs. Im- 
mediate cause of death was asphyxiation. 
Ertracts of strychnos do that. He 
paused. “Have you found out any- 
a f® even know as much as the 
newspapers 0, admitted _ Oylan. 
“They've already solved the case. They've 

b issing secretary of his dead to 


“I can't say that I blame them. It 
does look queer.” Considine drummed 
a finger against the wall. “He was at 
the party last night, wasn’t he? The 
secretary chap I mean? 

“He was around all night. Seen by 
dozens of the guests. But nobody saw 
him after ten-thirty, and he didn’t stop 
for baggage either. Nobody seems to 
know much about him—it complicates 
our search for him. We don’t even know 
his second name. But we've sent out a 
description of him. . 

“Have you been able 
whether he had a motive 
master?” 

“We're in the dark about him. We 
know nothing. I’m not at all satisfied 
that he’s the guilty party. As a matter 
of fact, when it comes to motives, it 
looks more like our friend Warwick. The 
very first information we dug up in- 
volved him. Warwick was planning to 
beat it this morning. Barrett dug up 
a wire he sent yesterday.” ~ 

“Filed at four-thirty,” explained Bar- 
rett. “Addressed to a guy named Knud- 
son——” 

‘The germ-sniper, you know—papers 
have been full of it the past few days,” 
said Oylan. “Warwick wired to hold the 
ship that’s taking the big prof and all the 
little profs to South America. An urgent 
wire, too. Of course, by itself, that 
wouldn't be unduly suspicious. But I 
happen to know that Warwick hated 
Vesely. You know, of course, that Vesely 
married the Shawn girl yesterday? Well, 
we found out today that a short time 
alter Vesely got his license, Warwick 
applied for one. That didn’t surprise 
me any. I knew he intended to; in 
fact, I advised him to. But that’s an- 
other story. The point is that he learned 
about the girl’s marriage to Vesely, and 
the clerk just told us that this happened 
at about four o'clock. The telegram was 
filed at four-thirt y 
“I got a hunch interrupted Barrett, 
that Warwick hired the secretary to kill 
Vesely. That’s why the secretary beat 
t. Warwick was heard to threaten to 

Vesely a couple of hours before the 
man toppled over and 3 

“Does Warwick admit that?” 
Considine. 


om Warwick admits nothing,” said Oylan. 
Shawn girl didn’t attend the party 
last night. But she did come to the 
nee What she came for we don’t know. 
Obably to meet he r husband. Warwick 
Must have seen her come in. He came 
too. They had words. She asked 
M to leave. And he was heard to say, 
Vesely comes in here I'll kill him? 
out time later Vesely did come in 
Ao hours | ter he was dead. Now 
© point. You say Vesely was 


to find out 
to kill his 


asked 


killed by poison subcutaneously injected 
Very likely by means of a hype needle 
Suppose Warwick had the poison on him 
when he came to the lodge.* Suppose he 
had time to tamper with Vesely’s dope 
outfit. Could he have put the poison into 
the hype needle without the knowledge 
of Vesely?” 

“No,” said Considine positively 
“Hardly in the needle. But the murder 
could have been done somewhat in the 
way you suggest. You must have noticed 
that Vesely carries his morphine doses in 
solution.” 

“What do you mean by that? 
be so damned technical.” 

“You've seen those little vials? Vesely’s 
outfit had a dozen, nine of which were 
empty. When you come over to the hos- 
pital I'll show it to you. I didn’t think 
of bringing it with me. I examined the 
three that were full.” 

“Full of what?” 

“Morphine dissolved in distilled water.” 

“Ready for a shot in the arm?” 

“After heating to blood temperature 
Of course the stuff would have to go 
into the needle first.” 

“How many needles in Vesely’s outfit ?” 

“Two. One is out of commission.” 
Considine forestalled a question on Oy- 
lan’s lips. “I examined them thoroughly. 
There was no trace of any known lethal 
poison on or in them, or on or in any of 
the vials in the outfit.” 

“Are there any missing 
needles?” 

“No. The outfit accommodated a dozen 
vials and two needles, and that’s what 
we found.” 

“In other words, nobody could have 
doped the needles or vials?” 

“The needles, no The vials I’m not 
so sure.” 

“Have I got it’straight? It was pos- 
sible for somebody to introduce poison 
of a nature not easily nor speedily de- 
tectable into the prepared solution in such 
a manner as to insure its eventual pas- 
sage through the needle into the body oi 
the user of the outfit? Make it yes Ol 
no, will you, Doc?” 

“Not testifying as an 
Considine doubtfully, 

“Figure this out,” submitted Oylan 
“Vesely toppled over about 1:15. And 
from nine o'clock that night until then 
as far as we've been able to find out, he 
was never alone for one minute. The 
further along we get in this case, the less 
we seem to know. Getting back to War- 
wick——”” 

“Was he present when Vesely died?” 
asked the coroner 

“Yes. There were about twenty people 
in the room. This crowd, it seems, 
walked out on the merry doings up the 
hill. The party was getting rough. This 
select bunch was to hear Vesely play one 
of his pieces. A great treat, apparently 
Some of the guests who hadn’t been 
tipped off to the side-show got wind of 
it and hung outside to hear him from 
the bleachers.” 

‘How did Vesely 
in to play?” 

“Nobody noticed anything out of the 
ordinary. He just sat down at the piano 
played his number and about a minute 
ifter he finished he takes a brodie onto 
the keyboard. The ladies thought it was 
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“and as we sat together in the 
dusk, I felt the subtle madness of 
the moon weaving a spell around us. 
Every breath was tremulous with the 
faint, poignant fragrance of Narcis- 
sus blossoms. My throat throbbed 
with an unquenchable yearning, as 
I saw you—the most mysteriously 
lovely woman in the world.” 


FROM HER DIARY: 
“Fle was silent for a long while last 
night. But when he spoke his voice 


was very tender. I had burned the neu 
Narcissus temple incense. Was it that 


o matter how charming the woman, 
“No she adds to her charm all the 
strange mystery with which men have 
surrounded women for centuries, when 
she bewitches the room about her with 
the intoxicating spirit -fragrance of so 
exquisite a blossom as the Narcissus, 
That this witchery may be 
Vantine’s has created a new Narcissus 
Blossom Temple Incense, 
grance, liberated as it burns, works a 
subtle and insidious spell. It awaits you, 
with eight other fragrances, at all drug 
and department stores. 
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hot stuff, artistic temperament, ‘Oo, 
ain’t he full of soul?’ The men doped it 
out he was full of something better. 
Mrs. Shawn grabs his shoulder. He goes 
over like mutton to the floor She lets 
out an awful howl.’ 

Who discovered Vesely was dead?” 

Warwick!” bawled Barrett 

‘ How did he behave P 

Sensibly and professionally, from all 
stated Oylan. 
was in costume, like the rest 
course he had no instru- 

He looked Vesely over, 
said it looked like heart failure, looked 
him over nore and then said it 
didn’t look like heart failure.” 

“It would have been impossible for 
anybody to do more than to guess at the 
cause of death by a superficial examina- 
tion,” remarked Considine. 

“Exactly. And Warwick didn’t try to 
guess. He sent somebody out for an 
ambulance, and got a couple of the boys 
to go look for the secretary. They 
hunted all over the place and couldn't 
find him. But nobody suspected he had 
hopped out until this morning.’ 

“Have you talked to Mrs 
her daughter?” 

“No, not yet 

“If I were you rumbled Bar- 
rett, “I'd get a move on and put ’em all 
on the carpet, before they get a chance 
to compare notes ™ 

With an abrupt gesture of conviction 
Oylan rose. Barrett and the coroner 
trailed him to the drawing room He 
bowed to the little group awaiting him. 
He presented a cheerful, a reassuring 
higure 

\ thousand pardons for detaining 
you,” he said. “I shan’t need you any 
more. Thank you all for your patience.” 

When they were gone he faced the 
outraged Barret 

“Come out of it 
“We've got a lot 

A uniformed 
handed a letter 

One of the 
brought it from the station,” he said. “It 
short time ago Mailed this 
morning, according to the postmark.” 

Oylan read the letter. Barrett, watch- 
ing, noted no change in his expression. 

What do do?” he 
asked sourly 

I got an important detail for you.” 

Barrett waited eagerly 

I want you to dig up a telephone 
book,” said Oylan solemnly, “and look up 
the address of one Simon Defoe of Rye- 
neck. If the name’s not in the phone 
book try the city directory 

“Simon who 

Simon Defoe 

“Who's he demanded Barrett 

“T haven't the faintest notion said 
Oylan. “But Id rather like to find out.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
EFOE lived in 
property olf St 


a small brick cottage; 

Anselm’s, three hun- 
dred yards away from the church. The 
dwelling was companion of the larger 
house next door, tenanted by the sexton 
of the church, William Ward, and his 
wife. The latter, for a fee, did Defoe’s 
housework 
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Mrs. Ward, a plump and tidy middle- 
aged woman, was remorselessly hunting 
down anything that remotely resembled 
dirt or disorder in the little living room 
when the door-bell rang. .A stocky, well- 
set-up man with a scarred, friendly smile 
stood at the door. 

“Is Mr. Defoe in?” he inquired 

“No. Went to town an hour ago.” 

“Expect him back soon?” 

“I don’t know. He didn’t tell me. If 
you'll leave your name I'll tell him you 
called.” 

“This is purely a social call,” said the 
visitor pleasantly. “My name’s Oylan. 
I’m a policeman from Great Plains. I 
thought perhaps you might have recog- 
nized me.” 

“I don’t know many policemen,” stated 
Mrs. Ward pointedly. “Only Mr. Collins, 
who comes by here on a motor-cycle. He 
sometimes stops for a glass of milk. We 
get fresh milk every day from the Shawn 
farm. Would you like a glass?” 

“No, thanks. I'd like to come in and 
wait for Mr. Defoe, if you don’t mind.” 

“I guess it'd be all right,” she said 
doubt fully. 

She stepped aside and let him into the 
little parlor. It was a small, well-ordered 
room. The furnishings included a piano, 
a radio set on a small table, a larger 
library table, a desk with a roll-top, and 
three or four comfortable chairs. Oylan 
sat down near the larger table while the 
woman proceeded with her vigorous clean- 
ing. A sudden thought caused her to 
stop and stare at Oylan with greater in- 
terest 

“Are you one of the men working on 
the murder case at Shawncrest?” she 
asked. Oylan admitted he was, and she 
inquired earerly: “‘Have they caught the 
missing secretary yet? The _ papers 
ee 

“The papers may have arrested him,’ 
remarked Oylan, “but I haven't.” 

Tell me,” interrupted Mrs. Ward in 
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a loud whisper, “is it true Miss Shawn 
really married the corpse?” 

“Not precisely. She married My 
Vesely, who became a corpse shortly 
thereafter. : 

“There’s something queer 
this,” ventured Mrs. Ward  cannily 
“Mark my word—what in the world did 
she marry that foreigner for, when aj 
the time she was keeping company with 
young Dr. Warwick, as everybody jp 
Ryeneck knows? Id like to know!” 

“So would I!” Oylan thumbed a pile 
of musical trade papers on the table 
“You and I appear to have kindred cur. 
osities, Mrs. Ward.” 

“What?” 

“I mean I’m just as anxious as yoy 
are to know why Mr. Vesely became g 
corpse so soon after becoming a bride. 
groom. I’ve talked to some people who 
were in a position to know, and could 
get no information. Now you—knowing 
nothing about the case—perhaps you 
might give me an idea. What do you 
think?” : 

She looked as sinister 
countenance would permit. 

“You can’t get me to 
she declared. “Don’t go 
the bush. You came 
Defoe, didn’t you?” 

“IT want to ask him about some things 
that happened ‘at the opera party— 

“The night the corpse was killed?” 

“Exactly.” 

“He doesn’t know anything about the 
party.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T’'ve told you before I wan't talk 
It’s none of my business. But he wasn't 
at the party. I knew he was invited, be- 
cause I saw the invitation on that desk 
And I know he didn’t go, because he 
was in this very room all night long.” 

“All night long?” Oylan stressed the 
first word. 

“From supper time till way past mid- 
night—is that all night long? 

She eyed him with triumph 

“You're quite sure?” he asked 

“Sure as I’m standing here. He had 
supper at home. I know. I cooked i 
for him.” 

“But did he stay to eat it?” 

“What do you suppose he did? Feed 
it to the ravens? Certainly he stayed t 
eat it. I washed the dishes the net 
morning.“ And after he finished his 
supper he turned on the radio.” __ 

“You heard it from your room; 

“Too hot to stay indoors. We wert 
sitting there ” “She pointed through 
the window. “You can see our pord 
right from this window.” 

Oylan came to the window. 

“See those chairs over there? William 
and I sat there, listening to his radio 

“How long did you sit there? 

“Until exactly midnight.” 4 

“How can you place the time so @& 
initely?” 

“Because,” she 
heard Arlington come 

“But are you sure Mr 
this room all the time 
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“How long did he stay there? 

“My husband? He would have stayed 
til doomsday if I hadn’t called him at 
balf-past one o clos k She looked at 
him curiously. — What makes you ask 
i} those questions ? You re only wasting 
your time. I don't know a thing.” 
 “T'm a detective Mrs. Ward,” said Oy- 


an solemnly. “Detectives are supposed 


to ask questions ; : 

He went back to his chair. Mrs. Ward 
proceeded with her house-cleaning. He 
sicked up one Oo! the musical magazines 
od skimmed through it He opened it 
fat and placed it on the table, staring 
intently at one of the pages. She noticed 
ie didn’t turn the pages. Presently he 
ok some letters out of his pocket and 
yrutinized one of them. He looked up 
with a smile and remarked blandly: 

“Well, well!” 

“If you ask me,” she sniffed, “I don’t 
hink Mr. Defoe’s coming back for quite 
a while.” 

“| don't think I'll wait for him,” Oy- 
lan’s eyes wandered about the room and 
jit on the green carpet that covered the 
foor. Near one leg of the library table 
was a tiny bit of paper, no larger than 
3 match-head. The woman was rubbing 
the radio with a cloth as though 
it were a rare object of art 

One thing I know,” observed Oylan 
admiringly. “Mr. Defoe’s lucky in hav- 
ing you around to take care of his house 
for him. You certainly keep it quite 
spotless.” 

“That's my job 
try to do it right.” 

‘And yet,” he continued, ‘you've ac- 
tually overlooked a scrap of paper.’ He 
leaned and picked up the tiny fragment. 
“See?” He examined it carefully 

‘Throw it in the basket,’ she requested 
practically 

He put the infinitesimal bit of 
into his wallet 

“With your permission I'll keep it,” he 
sated, “to remind me there’s no such 
thing as perfection. Mrs Ward, that 
little piece of paper was so small that 
even you, empress of housekeepers, didn’t 
notice it. I shall keep it as a souvenir.” 

‘You're welcome to it,” she retorted. 
but I don’t know you're talking 
about And I've got to go and do some 
work in my own house. I don’t think I 
ought to let you stay here while Mr 
Defoe’s away 

I shan’t ask you to. I'm going. 
She waited until he 
Went to the table and 
the magazine which 
caller's attention. Ii 
aticle headed: 
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the bankrupt business Warwick 
toiled the next morning in attendance on 
shipwrecked Mrs. Shawn. She was a 
difficult patient. As in all nerve cases, 
there was in her an indeterminate line 
between real and imagined ills. Warwick 
guessed she might rise to walk if she 
would. He also sensed the shames and 
fears which held her entrenched between 
sheets 

“T want to see Rosaleen,’ Mrs. Shawn 
begged in a tone as colorless as the pillow 
on which was spread the lusterless string 
of her disordered hair 

“T’'ll send her in,” promised Warwick 
“She can stay a few minutes. When she 
leaves I want you to sleep.” 

“Tl try.” Mrs. Shawn was docile. 

He came out of her room, then put 
down his case and went up the corridor 
of Rosaleen’s wing. Thirty-six hours 
earlier he had stood in this spot before 
the third door and had heard the girl on 
the other side of it avow her love of him. 

She opened the door herself, and be- 
cause her eyes were loyal, he found the 
dark rings under her lashes and the towel 
around her head enhancements of her 
loveliness 

“Been washing my hair,” she explained 
simply. “I find it does me good after a 
sleepless night.” 

“You should have slept.” He sat down 
with gaze averted from the tumbled bed 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she “don't al- 
ways be the doctor <5 

“Six hours ago I wasn’t 
doctor,” he blurted I was 
hand as a porch-climber 

“T don’t like the sound of that.” She 
looked at him uneasily. “Look here. 
Jimmy. I don’t want you dragged into 
our Shawn mess. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“You're not curious about my adven- 
ture in second-story work?” 

“IT double-dare you not to 
Where?” 

“The lodge.” 

“You got it!” His face fell at the 
note of fierce joy and relief in her voice 

“No I bungled the job.” 

“Oh!” looked more worried than 
ever. 

“T got the hunch last night that the 
letter might be hidden in the room of 
that Heinrich, the valet.” 

“T’ve had the same hunch,” she agreed 

Warwick involuntarily lowered his 
voice 

“I shimmied up that beech near the 
chimney. It’s a young tree, and when I 
got up about level with the roof it bent 
under my weight and I got my feet on 
the upper hall window ledge I got 
through——"’ 

“And stepped on a sleeping cop’s face?” 
supplied Rosaleen 

“Not that bad. I got into 
room without any slip-up. I found his 
trunks and tried my keys in the lock 
Then I knocked something off the dresser 
a framed photograph. I think. It made 
an awful racket when it fell. There were 
footsteps on the when I got out 
the window Somebody yelled at 
me a 

“But didn’t see you, I hope.” 

“Not that. But—well, I left mv kevs 
in Heinrich’s room.” He made a dis- 
couraged gesture. “I’ve done you more 
harm than good. They'll hunt for what 
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j was hunting for. They may have the 
etter by now.” 
They may 
indifferent I’m unlucky 
I cause myself and those | 
but trouble and disaster 
Haven't you ever thought of letting 
that fool letter go?’ Warwick asked hesi- 
tantly After all, it's your mother's 
funeral, not yours Certainly you 
shouldn’t mess up a young life to patch 
up an old one Your mother has a 
on your sympathy. By the way. shes 
asking for you He went on halt- 
ingly, uncomfortably aware of the inanity 
Sympathy is one thing 
You put your father’s 
I can’t stand by 


was almost 
I’m poison 
love nothing 


Her tone 


cali 
now 


of his advice: 
sacrifice another 
honor above everything 
and this—this—transfusion of 
your young blood into old veins.” 

“But you will stand by—won't you?” 
She smiled up at him beseechingly 

Of course.” She took his two words 
for what they were—as good as an oath 

Rosaleen went to her mother on leaden 
feet. She felt Warwick's hand firm upon 
her arm. Beyond the door came a thin- 
voiced answer to his double knock. She 
looked at him with stricken eyes 

“Buck up, Midge,” he mumbled 

She nodded and went in. Her mother 
twisted on the pillow to face her, smiled 
a tremulous smile, reached out from be- 
neath the cover a hand to take and fondle 
hers 
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‘It was all my fault 
withered lady in the bed 
pathetically I'm almost 
leen . 

The older woman paused in the tired 
manner of the sick. They sat in silence. 
Presently she stirred and spoke again 

“I’ve radioed Padraic He'll be here 
Thursday —so soon.” She plucked rest- 
lessly at the coverlet ‘Your father be- 
gan taking these foolish exploration trips 
away from me when I was almost as 
young as you are. I supposed he tired 
of me quickly. That’s not fair. They 
always tire of us. Anton would have 
tired of you. He told me to get a divorce 
from Padraic—but to what end? To 
let him tire of me in his turn. While I 
was making my plans My God! He 
was tired of me even then! But I went 
ahead I knew it was wicked, wrong 
fatal—I could see it all so clearly—but 
I went ahead.” 

I know Rosaleen tried to calm her 
“Sometimes we see so much we become 
blinded 

You must forgive me.” 

“I’m the one who must be forgiven.” 

“God must forgive us both!” 


ingel him to 


whispered the 


And then, 
torts Rosa- 
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When the attendant came in the pa- 
tient’s eyes were closed. Rosaleen was 
seated on the edge of the bed, stroking 
her mother’s ringless fingers 

As Rosaleen tiptoed out she encount- 
ered Oylan and flamed 

‘I'm very sorry.” 

Reg pardon?” 

I'm sorry the door was closed. An- 
noying to have to listen at keyholes, isn’t 
ie 

‘I wasn’t listening,” said the detective 
blandly 

I don’t know why you and your army 
have to skulk about the house and 
grounds the way you do,” she stormed 

If there’s anything you want to know, 
why don’t you ask?” 

“But there isn’t—not a thing.” He 
walked unabashed by her side down the 
stairs into the breakfast room. Warwick 
peered over his bacon at the interloper. 

Well?” His query excluded the de- 
tective 

‘“Mother’s asleep. But she won’t sleep 
long with all the gendarmerie of Great 
Plains doing sentry duty in front of her 
door.” 

Warwick gave Oylan a cutting glance. 

“Here, John!” He put himself be- 
tween Rosaleen and the detective, as if 
implying her need for protection in this 
company. “Is it necessary for you to 
have all your cops prying about as if 
one of us were the guilty party?” 

Upon my word,” declared Rosaleen, 
we hardly expect to find our silverware 
intact.” 

My dear young woman!” exclaimed 
Oylan without anger. “I’m not lingering 
ibout the premises because I admire the 
very interior decorating I see 
nor because I covet the 
salt-shakers Anyway, your medical 
friend won't welcome the subject of 
larceny. Would you believe it if I told 
you that he went burgling last night?” 

He fetched from his pocket a key- 
purse, and tossed it on the cloth before 
Warwick 

Claim those?” 

Warwick took up the black leather 
container, inspected it coolly, and said: 

Why ves, I shall, if you don’t mind. 
They're mine 


excellent 


] } me 
ili about me 


I've missed them.” 

Want to tell how you lost them, and 
where, and why? 

‘No, I don't 
lan’s eye 

You're making it tough for me, Doc,” 
he detective sighed 

Rosaleen injected 
colloquy angrily. 

What are you implying?” 

Oylan looked worried 

I'm just as anxious, sister, as you 
ire, to have Dr. Warwick beat the chair. 
But he’s not going to stay out of jail 
by keeping a guilty silence and by doing 
second-story work at the scene of the 
crime.” 

“Jimmy’s told me,” said Rosaleen, 
“that you and he were good friends. I 
don’t think it’s decent of you to suspect 
him of a crime and it’s certainly indecent 
of you to work against him. Are you 
going to make a report of—of Dr. War- 
wick’s loss of his keys?’ 

‘You’re damned tooting I am. Don’t 
get me wrong. I’d send my father to 
jail if he turned crook. That’s profes- 


Warwick braved Oy- 
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job—I’m not saying 
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out who did it.” 
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“All right,” he said 
you give me the r 
married Mr. Vesely 

“I certainly won't.” she retorted, % 
isn’t any of your business.” 

“There you are. That’s why I've y 
to hang around like a constable in 
comic opera. I’ve got to find out thing 
If I had any class I suppose I'd be; 
commissioner, and sit at a desk By 
some bum with a long nose would k 
here anyway. It might as well be me” 

Rosaleen asked hesit intly 

“Do you suspect any one?” 

“Sure. Every one—and nobody. Apé 
that’s a hell of a fix to be in, isn’t it? 

The butler came in with a card fy 
Rosaleen. She held the pasteboard in he 
fingers, fingered her lip meditatively ag 
then appealed to Oy . 

“May I,” she asked. mock serious 
“see my personal friends alone?” 

“Tl give you fifteen minutes,” gif 
Oylan sweetly, “but whispering, now 

“Will you offer Mr. Oylan some l- 
fee?” Rosaleen asked Warwick, “whik 
I see Mr. Defoe ir garden?” 

She watched the tive’s face fora 
sign 

“Cream and two 
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that?” She nodde d There was a shot 
truce of silence. Their feet fell withot 
sound on the grass 

“T killed Vesely 
and make foolish 
hands, as I do so 
there—that’s it, Rosaleen 
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until they were out é 
ndolent spy before 


1 Defoe. “Sait 

stures with you 
hat the watcher ov 
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matically 
> change 
tside the 


e out & 
efore 


urse,” be 
ere wil 
for you 
her am 
sual, ane 
y manag 
s a shot 


} without 


ame. I might lose the courage to tell 
vou why I did it. For a long time I’ve 
‘anted 0 tell you. I must tell you. 
fye wanted to for years His vapid 
trange contrast to the burn- 


smile was 1n St 
ing words which came from his lips I 


. ’ ] 
jpve you,” he said 
She felt as if she were a smiling, walk- 
ing doll Two the ights flashed ac ross her 
dnd The first, like a bursting light: 
“Jim's safe! I shall tell Oylan the 
second, an appalling thought she could 
not deny: “He doesnt know what he’s 
gying. He's mad 

Her legs were trembling She had to 
take his arm for support, and he smiled 
approvingly - 
“You're as calm as I am,” he said. 
‘Tye had the courage to tell you what’s 
been in my mind, tortured my sleep, 
itched in my soul since the first minute 
[ever saw you. A thousand nights I've 
dreamed of walking at your side like 
this, talking to you, telling you. But I 
kept it back, strangled it, until I could 
come to you with a gift 


IS hand was running eagerly up and 

down her arn She was thankful 
for the watcher on the bench. She could 
call for help if she needed it. 

“I don’t come to you with a bunch of 
posies,” he said, “or with a ring. I 
come to you with man’s life. I killed 
Vesely.” 

I can't 
pered 
We ca t here tne rass,”’ he 
said 

Her legs gave way and she sank. She 
composed herself to a careless attitude 
She dared not speak Further words 
must pour from her throat in a shriek 

They sat together, apparently in idle 
chatter, for a moment 

“Vesely was rotten—in his flesh and 
in his deeds,” Defoe resumed. ‘But that 
ism't why I killed him. I'd have killed 
him if he were an angel from. heaven. 
Because he came between you and me— 
uw.’ His voice sank to a whimper. 
That's the sort of love I offer you.” 

She made a small motion of recoil. 

‘Do you think I’m lying?” he mourned. 
I'm not. I did it.” 

How?” She shot the question at him. 
He looked at her with derisive eves 

“I worked it out very carefully.” He 
plucked among the leaves of grass and 
chuckled. “The police won't get 
it, I promise you As 
prove to you I killed 
aan I prove to them I didn’t. To kill 
him that was my first problem And 
then to cover up my tracks. I didn’t kill 


0 lose you, Midge, but to get vou 
for you You 


walk she whis- 


me for 
easily as I can 
Vesely SO easilv 


him t 
That’s the love I have 
begin to understand? 

I wonder,” said Rosaleen, frightened 
by his vehemence, “if you love me well 
enough to be able to give me up 
\ ” } } 

Smile she pleaded smile They're 
still watching.” 
ee his face to a sorry grin. 
Why must I give you up? Is it 
ee I killed him? Becaus¢ I'm a 

murderer > 

aN “ , 
Th 0 I wanted to kill him myself 

t makes me a murderer,too. I asked 
: 2 Tas! 

medody to kill him Dr. Warwick 

7 May arrest him for the crime.” 


“Suppose they do?” 

“He’s innocent.” She despaired now 
of tricking him, but forged ahead, taking 
momentary courage from the calmness 
of his demeanor I ought to go to the 
police and tell them what you've told 
me.” 

He shook his head confidently 

“T must!” 

“If you intend to do 
you warn me?” 

“I want to be honest 

“T'll be just as honest,” he said. “You'll 
do Warwick no good by going to the 
police. I can prove an alibi. My neigh- 
bors—the sexton and his wife—I kept 
them awake during the hour of Vesely’s 
death by working my radio in the cot- 
tage, a good half mile from the scene of 
the murder. They can’t get me; and if 
they send Warwick to the chair, why 
shouldn’t I let him die, without scruple? 
I’m not a scrupulous man. I'm a lover! 
Warwick? There are millions of War- 
wicks. There’s only one of me.” 

“And that one of you,” she said, “got 
into the lodge on the night of the mur- 
der.” She watched intently for the ef- 
fect of her charge 

“Yes, I know,” he nodded. “That kiss 
It wasn’t really the sort of kiss I want. 
It takes two to make that kiss.” 

But your being there—doesn’t 
destroy vour alibi?” she blurted 

“That? You dreamed it my dear,” he 
informed her calmly The sexton and 
his wife were wake Sober, re- 
unprejudiced witnesses.” 


hand I saw 


that, why do 


that 


wide 
spected citizens 

“Did I dream the red 
clutching my window sill?” 

‘That’s something for the newspaper 
Freuds to discuss The point 1s that my 
kiss left no mark upon your lips And,” 
he added, “‘a ten cent rubber glove doesn’t 
leave a finger print on painted wood 
He caught a sudden lighting of her eyes 
‘Let Mr. Oylan tell you not to look for 
footprints in gravel.” He raised his 
with elation As for my alibi 
I'd be only too glad to have it tested 
I'd like nothing better than to be ques- 
tioned and third-degreed. I'd be out in 
forty-eight hours as safe from suspicion 
as yourself. Maybe safer. But there,” 
he ended, “I don’t want to hurt this 
amiable young Warwick. He wouldn't 
kill. They'll see that. He'll be all right 
Let’s forget about him.’ 

She shook her head I 

He said, suspiciously casual 
Vesely to no purpose, then? 

“I don’t love you,” she 
what you mean.’ 

“And you do love Warwick?” 

He waited for her answer as though his 
life depended upon it 

“Yes,” she said 

Then go to the police Rosaleen.” He 
made to rise. “Tell them what I’ve told 
you. Shall we go now?” 

She was faint Was Defoe’s 
sion the boast of a disordered mind? 
had always been little afraid of 
Something suppressed him 
thing wrong. You could tell by looking 
at him His eyes shone like 2 wounded 
dog’s. 

She pulled at his sleeve 

“T can’t telk them,” she said 
but—if you really for 
you——”” 
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“T killed 
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“I'd sacrifice myself for you?” he fin- 
ished. He appeared to be giving the 
notion due consideration. “You've ethi- 
cal objections to telling the police—I 
assure you again it wouldn’t do Warwick 
the least good—but you'd like to have 
me go to them and tell them myself, to 
save you the trouble. I would do that 
for you, too, if it were possible. But 





it’s not. You see, I’ve got that letter 
you're looking for.” 
“You have!” Her wail wiped the 


mechanical smile from his face 

“If I go to Oylan and confess he'll 
naturally want to know why I killed 
Vesely. Can I tell him it was because I 
loved your He'd hardly understand that. 
I shall have to tell him it was because I 
wanted to get a certain letter which 
threatened the peace and honor of the 
family of a lady for whom I have the 
highest regard. I would have to turn the 
letter over to Oylan. And you wouldn’t 
like that, would you? That’s why you 


won't go to Oylan. I can trust you 
fully.” 
“Will you, then, turn the letter over 


to me?” she begged 
“Didn't you make a proposition like 
that to Mr. Vesely? And he offered you 


a bargain. He was married, too. You 
didn’t know that? But I’m unmarried. 
I have a right to marry you. A better 


right than Warwick.” 

His confidence wavered before the look 
in her eyes. 

You don’t have to make up your mind 
this minute,” he said hastily. “I am 
asking you to marry me, not because I 
happen to have the letter but because I 
love you. I love you enough to kill for 
you. I’ve proven myself. But I’m a 
poor man. The letter can be my wedding 
present you. Think it over. And 
when you've decided, let me know. And 
now we must go.” 

He helped her to her feet and they 
started for the house. When they passed 
the bench his pressure on her arm brought 
her to a stop within hearing of the man 
seated on it 

“Tt will rain soon,” Defoe remarked 
loudly. “The weather is distressing. I 
must go now, Miss Shawn.” The watcher 
on the bench leaned forward impercept- 
ibly. “I have to go to my rehearsal.” 

“IT shall give mother your kind mes- 
sage, Mr. Defoe.” said Rosaleen lightly, 
holding her breath 

‘Auf Wiedersehen.” 

He bowed ceremoniously 
him out of sight 

“Nothing important,” the plain clothes 
man on the bench rehearsed his report. 
The perfessor kisses her hand and she 
busts into a laugh—and her husband not 
dead forty-eight hours yet Can you 
top that?” 


to 


She watched 


CHAPTER XIV 


EEBE, descending the front stairs of 
Shawncrest, had what appeared to be 

bad asthmatic spell as she passed the 
detective on guard in the Shawncrest 
hallway. She brought a dozen alarming 
whoops all the way up from her toes. 
The attack left her apparently quite 
spent, her suffering bones draped tragic- 
ally around the end-post of the stair-rail. 
The noisy malady waked the detective 
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out of a sound nap. He offered sympathy. 

‘““Never—ar-r-r-umph—mind,” coughed 
Beebe weakly; “it’s just a touch of ar- 
r-r-umph! Ill manage to get to the 
doctor by myself, all right.” 

She bore up bravely in the walk 
through Ryeneck streets which brought 
her to Dr. Warwick’s gate-posts. But 
she tottered through them an old, old 
woman, an invalid of many years’ stand- 
ing and an imminent victim to any one 
of the half dozen fatal scourges the 
symptoms of which she showed. De- 
tective Peterson sprang to the stricken 
woman’s aid. She clutched his strong 
arm and was half carried up the steps 
to Warwick's door. 

“IT don’t think the Doc’s seeing pa- 
tients,” commiserated Peterson. “- 
haven’t any instructions about letting sick 
people in.” The pitiable piece of human 
wreckage on his arm was unable to utter 
a worc. A death rattle sounded in her 
throat, her eyes rolled up alarmingly, 
and rigor mortis paralyzed her limbs. 
Peterson took one good look and pressed 
his thumb on the bell. When the door 
opened he took Beebe up in his arms. 

“The old lady’s all in, Doc,” he ex- 
plained when he confronted Warwick 
with his burden. 

On the point of speaking to Beebe, 
Warwick paused. He was frozen by the 
strange illusion that Beebe’s one visible 
eye, peeping out from under Peterson’s 
broad chin, was attempting to wink. 
That Mrs. Shawn’s prim and angular sec- 
retary had gone suddenly insane was his 
first swift conclusion. On the heels of 
that came understanding, and he spoke 
distinctly, for Peterson’s benefit: 

“What seems to be the trouble, Mrs. 
Harper?” 

In a truly sepulchral whisper, Beebe 
answered: “Oh, doctor! Rickets!” 

With Peterson’s help Warwick placed 
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the sufferer in the surgical chair 
fessionally he went about the business of 
preparing in two goblets a mixture of 
fresh and distilled water and held the 
extempore rickets’ remedy to Beebe’ 
lips. She swallowed and fell back w, 
Peterson tiptoed silently out Pl 
lessly closed behind him the tool an 

Warwick returned to his patient. She 
spoke without moving her lips. Wy, 
wick was amused by her resemblance jg 
a ventriloquist’s dummy 

“Are we alone?” Beebe gargled me. 
dramatically in her throat. 

“Yes,” hissed Warwick on the sam 
key. 
Beebe brought an envelope from som 4 
fold of her garments and tendered it 

“From Miss R. S.,”” she whispered 

“Aha! The papers,” he exclaimed 
humoring Beebe. 

“Read and act,” Beebe said, with gy 
tures. 

Warwick tore the missive open anf 
forgot the comedy while he read 
finished and took a fountain pen from 
his pocket. He scribbled a few words 
on the back of the sheet, returned it tg 
its envelope, and gave it to Beebe. 

“Return this to the sender,” he orated 

“I shall not fail,” said Beebe simply 
and heroically and fell back, this time 
really faint. 























N THE next half hour it began to ran, 

and an early darkness fell. The street 
lamp outside Warwick's gate-posts thre 
pale illumination on the glistening asphak 
and on the wet roof of Warwick's COUPE, 
parked against the curb 

At exactly half past six—Petersn 
noted the time—Warwick emerged from 
with a medicine 














his door in a raincoat 

case in his hands. He was perfectly 
aware that Peterson had moved amy 
from the trunk of a sheltering trees 
he passed. He caught the glow of the 





detective’s cigar in the shrubbery. Th 
detective waited until Warwick had bs 
engine roaring before he put his lips 
his police whistle. 

Warwick knew he would be followed 
and made no attempt to throw off the 
pursuers. He switched on all his lights 
and drove slowly. His car was as @ 
to follow as a Fifth Avenue bus. kk 
made a first stop at a small brick bow 
in Decatur street, one of the more modes 
Ryeneck thoroughfares. Indoors he i 
spected little Johnny Carter, yowling® 
his crib, his face distorted by mumps 
He was careful, in the course of the vist 
















to show himself once or twice in 
unshaded front window of the Cant 
parlor. 

He left and called back a loud got 





bye as he came down the Carter wal 
He raced his motor betore he Gores 
He took the first turn into the State R 










. m the 
and continued without pause to - silver to 
selm’s, where he swerved into the ~ forward 
to the church porch. He came @ chairs 4 





porch, throttled bs s; 
- and vanished int oo. 
At int. 
ered 





stop close against the 
engine down to a pur! 
the edifice. 

The car which had 






ns 





stuck to his tall 






oe lence, 

lamp ever since he had lett ° a epenting 
le — ftv feet dow hear 
crawled to a stop filty fee His wife 





church drive, and two men stepped 
The pair slunk through the eens 
shelter under the porch and waited 
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aily Peterson spoke .— : ; 
“Hey, Barrett. You don't suppose 
% another way out of this church? 
He isn't giving us the slip? - 
“How, long has he been in there? 
t’s voice showed uneasiness. 
“About half an hour. What would a 
she doing for half an hour in a dark 
church on a wee k-day? 
Do you think we'd better Bar- 
rit stopped short There was a sound 
igbind them of a footfall on stone and 
heir man, shrouded in raincoat and carry- 
ing the medical case passed so close to 
them that either detective could have 
touched him. He jumped into the coupé 
and Barrett scurried back to the police 
car. Peterson watched the two auto- 
nobiles out of sight, then turned to 
yarch for the entrance to the church 
which Warwick had used 
With the same ease with which he had 
miled it thus far, Barrett followed the 
coupé back through the State Road to 
Warwick's gate-posts. He allowed its 
driver time to walk up the short dis- 
tance to the house and disappear inside. 
Then he maneuvered the police vehicle 
wp close to Warwick’s car and, taking the 
precaution to leave the motor running, 
dipped out and into the shrubbery on 
the lawn. He whistled low for the third 


——_— NEXT MONTH. 


man, Mills, who had been detailed at the 
Carter residence to make inquiry of the 
purpose of Warwick’s visit there. 

Mills materialized from the wet gloom 
and reported on Warwick’s errand to the | 
Carters. The felt a mutual 
inclination to seek shelter. Reacting to a 
common impulse they moved down the 
drive to the humming police car. There 
they turned to glance back at the house, 
and both stopped short. A light went 
up in a front room on the second floor. 

“That’s Warwick’s bedroom,” informed 
Barrett. “Can you make out what he’s 
up to?” 

A shadow moved across the drawn 
shade, disappeared, and loomed again, 
passing a,second time across the screen 

“He’s got something in his hand,” 
noted Mills. “Shaped like one of those 
chemical contraptions or—or “ 

“Or a gun?” suggested 
comfortably. 

“There he is. again, plain as a movie. 
And it is a gun!” 
“Holy mackerel! He’s doing a Dutch!” 
Barrett jerked loose from Mills’s grip and 
both men started on a dead run for the 
house. They had seen the shadow raise 
a pistol to its temple. Suddenly the bed- 
room light went out. Before they could 

reach the outer door the shot was fired. 
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Warwick—with the damning evidence of this apparent attempt 
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Her Last Husband 


continued from page 33 


then not so little. And so cleverly done 
that at first he had failed to realize what 
was happening 


WAS after eight o’clock when he at 
t last left his room. In the hall he passed 
his wife's maid who was sniffling quietly. 
The woman drew back to let him pass, 
checking her sobs for a moment. Farron 
wondered what could be the matter and 


hesitated. Then he went on for it was 


late. 
Agatha had already preceded him 
downstairs and was standing by the fire- 
place when he entered the room. At the 
same moment Carol came through another 
door, His wife glanced at them. 
‘It’s after eight,” she 
half smile touching her lips. 
At the end-of the room the butler 
threw open double doors and they entered 
the dining room. A glitter of lights from 
the wall brackets and the candles on the 
lable greeted them They were reflected 
m the dark, polished wood and set the 
silver to gleaming. Two footmen moved 
meward silently and drew out their 
chairs the butler took his place before 
ihe sideboard The meal began 
epg Agatha spoke and Farron 
; er. Carol sat in complete 
ce, The man wondered if she were 
ppenting of her words in the library. 
us wile turned to the girl j 


remarked, a 


is 


iy. vt ate very quiet tonight, Carol,” 


commented pleasantly. 
“ton took up the conversation. 


“TI passed Berthe crying in the hall,” 
he said remembering. “What was it? 
Had she spoiled a dress or spilled a scent 
bottle?” 

A frown of annoyance creased Agatha’s 
forehead. “I’ve had to dismiss her,” she 
said. 

“Why, you’ve had her for ages. What’s 
the matter?” There was surprise in 
Carol’s voice 

“She’s going to have a baby,” Agatha 
answered with an accent of distaste. 
“She told me this evening.” 

Farron was puzzled; there were so 
many servants here that it was difficult 
to remember them all. “But that’s all 
right,” he said at last. “She’s properly 
married and all that sort of thing. I 
know now—to one of the chauffeurs a 
year ago.” 

“IT told her at the time that if I al- 
lowed her to marry and stay that nothing 
like this must happen. Naturally I can’t 
have a maid with a child.” 

“But she’s devoted to you!” Carol ex- 
claimed indignantly, a flush rising to her 
cheeks. “I don’t see how you can do it, 
Agatha.” 

The older woman regarded her intently. 
“She doesn’t show her devotion by dis- 
obeying me,” she said. “It isn’t neces- 
sary for you to understand, Carol.” She 
had spoken quietly, but there was an 
air of finality about her words. 

They had finished coffee in the draw- 
ing room, and Carol stood up. Farron 
watching her, was surprised to see how 
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All I Got 
Was Sympathy” 
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HY Ruth, what in the world has 
happened to you?” 

Frances Knight hadn’t seen me 
months. We 
married and moved 
was on the verge of a 
friends felt sorry for me 
always weary, always despondent. My 
nerves were worn to a ragged edge. My 
head ached, my back ached, every bone in 
my body seemed to ache. All | got was 
sympathy—and advice. 


were chums until she 
away. At that time I 
breakdown. All my 
I was always tired, 


for six 


Naturally I tried everything that sounded 
reasonable. I took tonics, pills and powders 
until I was a walking drug store. Still, at 
that, my entire physical condition was that 
of an old woman. Though | was seldom 
really sick enough to call a physician, yet 
I was always so tired, so worn out. My face 
was drawn and haggard. My eyes became 
dull ‘and sickly looking. My complexion 
was “pasty” and colorless. 


Then one day I heard someone refer to 
me as having “one foot in the grave!” 
What a shock it was to hear that! How 
angry I felt! 


I decided then and there to find “the way 
out.” How well I did can be seen by just 
looking at me. 


My secret is that of Annette 
Kellermann’s methods! I read, in a maga- 
zine, of Annette Kellermann’s life—how 
she, who is called the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman, was once practically a cripple; 
puny, ailing, always sickly. 
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tall and slim she was. Again he felt the 
curious contraction of his heart which 
had come to him while he looked into 
the mirror. Without speaking, the girl 
walked to a French window, opened it 
and stepped outside on the terrace 

“Tt’s dull,” Agatha was saying. “I 
must ask some people to dinner soon. 
We'll play bridge afterward. Castle Hill 
is impossible in October.” 

She had stretched herself on a half 
sofa and was running her pearl necklace 
through her fingers. Farron hardly heard 
her 

“Of course,” he murmured vaguely. 
“IT must get Carol a scarf. It is chilly.” 

Carol was standing at the far end of 
the terrace when he came up to her. 
With her elbows resting on the stone 
balustrade she gazed down at the sea 
beneath them, showing a line of white 
where the surf broke gently on the wet 
sand. 

“Tt’s too late in the season for you to 
go out without something warm on,” he 
said, and his voice had a husky sound. 

Carol spoke at last—in a monotonous, 
measured voice as if she had planned 
every word in advance. 

‘What I said in the library this after- 
noon was indefensible. I do not see how 
I could have done it. I am not often 
guilty of an impertinence——” 

“Tt was not that,” he answered, des- 
perately eager to reassure her. “I have 
been blind——” 

“It was a dishonorable thing.” 
ignored his interruption. “Agatha 
been good to me. I should accept her 
with her limitations as she me. 
Since I have elected to live here I should 
have deferred to her. Now that I have 
failed my course is quite clear. I am 


She 
has 


accepts 


going away 

No! , I irron 

You can’t do thai 
Carol chose to misunderstand him. 

It will be easy,” she told him. “I 
could have gone before if I had not been 
too inert. But now Agatha cannot hold 
me—she will not want to for she needs 
And I am no longer afraid of 
She had marshaled for his inspec- 
Far- 


exclaimed violently 


me less 
her.” 
tion every reason but the real one. 
ron ruthlessly thrust them aside. 

“I cannot let you go,’ he asserted. 
You mean much to me. Without 
you here my life would be a dry waste.” 

She raised her hands at that as if to 
force him away. In the moonlight which 
was shining clearer now they seemed al- 
most transparent. Her dark eyes were 
frightened. “What are you saying?” she 
whispered. 

Farron felt a flush of triumph rising 
in him. It swept to his head like strong 
wine 

“You're afraid to stay because you're 
afraid of me. I love you and you know 
it. I have for a long time, but I’ve 
kept it from myself—until now. Carol, 
do you care for me?” The words caused 
him no surprise. It only seemed strange 
that he had never uttered them before. 
They had been there waiting—just be- 
neath the surface 

“You have no right—— How can you 
ask?———” she began, but Farron battered 
past the conventional decencies 

“Do you?” he demanded, and put his 
hands on her shoulders. Now she did 


too 
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not answer. Her head drooped tiredly. 

His arms were about her and he was 
babbling incoherently. He stammered, 
rushing on to new heights of passion as 
if he were a boy again, aching with de- 
sire. It seemed as if with this pale girl 
he could find the happiness he had 
been a lifetime seeking. Carol remained 
quiet, then she slowly withdrew from his 
arms. She had longed for this moment 
and fought against the longing. Now 
that it had come at last it was bitter. 
With one hand pressed against his mouth 
she stopped the mad flow. 

“Yes,” she admitted at last and stepped 
back. ‘What difference does it make?” 
“What difference! Why » 

“Not any,” she finished for 
‘There is Agatha.” 

Farron stood, his head thrust forward, 
a pugnacious figure. “I will not let you 
go,” he declared. “Now that I know I 
will not let you go.” 

“There is no way in decency that you 
can hold me,” she corrected him gently. 
“Agatha is your wife.” 

“A divorce.” The suggestion was 
wrung from the endless pain which en- 
veloped him. He had never known that 
he contained such poignant possibilities 
for suffering. 

‘Oh, no, Porter. Not possible tor you 
—or me.” She was moving away from 
him, a dim figure in the moonlight. “I 
know your beliefs too well. A divorce 
of that kind, without justification—no 
happiness there. Better to live with you 
openly than that. There is a certain 
honesty———” Her voice faded. 

He was by her side as she opened the 
door. “Would it make any difference to 
Agatha?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” she answered somberly. “Be- 
cause she loves you and you know it.” 


him. 


MONTH had passed since Carol had 

left Castle Hill—a month of autumn 
rains and high winds that stripped the 
leaves from the trees and tossed the 
sand along the beach into whirling spirals. 
The desolation of it had entered into 
Farron’s heart and numbed him. 

Agatha had said very little about 
Carol’s departure and Farron wondered 
exactly what had passed between them. 
Of one thing he was sure—Carol had 
said nothing of the revelations which had 
taken place between themselves. He 
wished sometimes that she had. It would 
have cleared the air like a sharp thunder- 
storm and permitted him at least the 
privilege of frankness. This constant 
dissimulation with Agatha was sickening 
his soul, and the meaningless, pretty 
speeches she expected choked in his 
throat while he made them. More and 
more he was learning that the only sub- 
ject they had in common, save butter- 
flies, was Carol, and this Agatha avoided. 

She had been angry at the girl’s leav- 
ing, but once it was an accomplished fact 
she had accepted and forgotten it. Like 
Berthe, Carol had not measured up, 
Agatha said, and there was an end to it. 

He was thoroughly embittered when 
Agatha mentioned again the subject which 
had irritated him before Carol’s leaving. 
Some people had come to dinner had 
played bridge and had gone, leaving Far- 
ron fuming with impatience at the 
wasted evening. He had wanted to study. 

90 


Now he followed his wife slow} 
marble staircase overlooking the ax 
hall. She was a splendid figure al 
for there had been ten guests this ey 
A diamond coronet glittered jp her hap 
At the door of he: lressing TOOM de 
paused. 

“By the way, Porter, have you 
arrangements yet about leaving F, 
& Gilette?” she asked casually. 9 
might advance our ling.” Som ~ 
had reminded her ot et 

He stood stock stil! 
her. 

“Certainly not. I’m 
them,” he said briefl, 
into the dressing roo: 

“Why, Porter, I thought it Was 
arranged!” There was surprise and 4 
touch of displeasure in her voice. 

“Not at all. There was no q 
ment made.” He was standing in jy 
middle of the room, feet truculeyh 
apart, hands clasped behind his back } 
was thus he stood when arguing a cag 

“But you said you would think j 
over. I remember now distinctly.” 

“You said I would think it over, { 
didn’t,” he commented. “At any rate] 
am not going to leave. The whole thin 
is too absurd to consider.” 

She looked at him with startled em 
then flushed with anger. Until nowk 
had been the soul of considerate courtes 

“What is the matter? Wasn't tr 
settlement I suggested adequate?” 

“No,” he answered slowly. “It wg 
not adequate and no amount of mony 
you could offer me would be. Did w 
imagine you had the price to purchase 
my freedom, the price to prevent m 
working out my life the way in whid 
it seems best to 1 Oh, no, Agath 
I have sacrificed enough, lost enoug 
since I married, | [ shall still retan 
the right to make my living—as I ca’ 

Her anger was pierced through bya 
sharp curiosity 

“What have you crificed?” she & 
manded. “I don't believe you ku 
what you are talking about.” 

“Tt’s this life,” he began, “this vacat 
silly, meaningless | we have to lel 
I’ve given up an intelligent existence it 
it. I wanted a home and I find myst 
in this great barn of a palace witht 
creeping flunkies. You've lavished gis 
on me and I have never been consti 
in any detail as to my wishes. Im 
horses I don’t like, and take tnp™ 
Europe I shouldn't take. I have tome 
myself in a world which is complete 
distasteful to me 

He continued for two minutes 
able summing up of a clever law 
“That is what I have sacrificed. 1a 
paying the penalty of being the poor bur 
band of a rich won I am_ becom 
one of your appendages, Agatha—nothint 
more. It amounts to this: We batt 
nothing in common but butterflies!” & 
stopped speaking 

Agatha looked at hin 
eyes. 

“Nonsense,” she 
were summer I wi 
touch of sun, Porter 
work. We'll clos¢ 
abroad. You'll fee 
on the Riviera 

Her utter incomprt 


at that, Staring y 


: with incredulow 


l briskly. F 
say you had 4 
‘robably it’s over 
this place and # 
tter after a ma@ 


hension drove be 
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iness Words of rage 
ck madné g 
aicom on his _ but he checked 


SJ o 
Sieve wa weit | Make this Amazing 


wpderstand,” he s ia cool “but I have 


ried to make you This thing has been e 
g to a head and we will finish it ra alr est 
a now. I am not going to Europe 
- ‘ou. | am not giving up my work. ; 
mith yw, go alone if you wish to. In a few minutes natural shade returns. Test is free. New 
ce, when | you return there will be a colorless, water-like liquid makes this way safe and simple. 
rearrangement. I suppose we W ill have to 
keep Castle Hill; the re is no idiot who 
would buy it, but so tar as 1S possible 
you are going to n eee your income with | 
lowed by mine. What is going to become oy the 
surplus I do not know and I care le ss. 
We have become slaves to: a swollen for- 
tune, but this is ‘the end. From now on 
ce. we live as average human beings. Per- 
) arrange. Ma haps in a simpler life we can find the 
Ng in th happiness we have I uissed here. ia 
Tuculenty For a long lime alter he had gone A You try it first on a ae ne “C — . nge hair and 
back, } Agatha sat bent forward in her chair, single 1 ek of your hair to i, “Takes cals Cals olor gt bh 
ra Case saring at nothing. She was thinking with Ty ER laws Creep" back,” Restoration 
think 4M more passionate concentration than she . _ . 
" had ever attempted. in her life before. As tAY hair.is proved unn . new tlie tot tthises: demi dinias teen enteondanel 
. over, | she thought, her lips tightened and her ste ne ates : n, Vv evert vuburn. If black 
ny rate] Mae eyes narrowed until ull semblance of 
hole thine beauty was gone trom her lace - 
“Til try it,” she said aloud, then rising, 
rtled eves rang a bell. 
il now k When the maid entered the room she 
Courtesy handed the woman the liamond orna- 
‘asn't tem ment. “Put this away,” she said sharply, 
fe?” and listen to what I have to say. To- 
“Tt yx morrow I want some trunks packed.” 
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i 
of money When Agatha stepped off the train and : 
Did voi into the turmoil of New York she found 1 
purchas herself in a strange world, the streets and | t 

- ! 
' 
' 
L 


f ] Name 


event my buildings of which were familiar, but 
which in her present circumstances were 
new and rather alarming. She had come 
to the city as a poor woman, at any rate 
as the wife of a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and this simple thing that S h e E a rned $ 1 5 O 
was the lot of thousands had a certain 
quality of excitement yr it * O M h’ S Ti 
she & “Where to?” inquired the chauffeur of in ne onth's pare ime 
‘ou kom the taxi into which she had mechanically 
climbed. c VEN though Mrs. Florence M. Caffee has a home 
is vacatt “A reasonable hotel,” she told him. 
» to lead “Which one?” 


stence fer ‘Tm sure I don’t know,” she answered fi t to tak f i 1 
‘ ily. ° é . spare 's ake care new an renewa 
id myse haughtily—usually these details were at- a few spare hours to e care oO € c Ww 


. with is tended to for her. “Somet hing moderately subscriptions to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, COSMO 

shed gifts priced,” : POLITAN and our seven other immensely popular 
consulted The chauffeur looked at this curious publications in her vicinity. 

. Ine customer who did not know where she 


( 


Lee emma? 


ase print your name and address 


to keep in order, three children to care for and 
meals to prepare every day, she manages to find 


trips anted to go, but who had none of the! These spare hours have brought her as and herself, aside from the feeling of 
ive found usophistication of a small town woman high as $150 in a single month’s spare confidence and independence which is a 
ompictey on her first visit to the city. “The St.| time. Read what she writes about our very comfortable one to have.” 

Claire,” he decided and st urted the taxi easy money-making plan: 


Let us show you how to start a profitable 
tos—ite ME With a jerk. : 
utes jer 


“I am very grateful for the advertise- pleasant, spare time business just as Mrs. 
r lawye At the hotel desk she w: uited her turn ment that called my attention to this Caffee has done. Send for full details 
d Ia behind a traveling salesman. a minister Work for it has earned me several hundred and our complete money-making outfit 
poor bus and his wife with three childyen, At last dollars. today. There’s absolutely no obligation. 


becom she had the clerk’s ittention. “Nothing would induce me to give up We take all the risk because we're sure 
you'll make good. 


—no thi 4 want 4 room, a dressing room. ; my magazine work for it is such a nice 
We have bath and a sitting room.” she said way for a mother to get the little luxuries Your spare time may be worth $1.00 an 
ies!” ie The man looked doubtful “We have that mean so much for both the kiddies hour, perhaps more, so 
@t0om with an alcove t i 
an alcove that might be used 
credulo 4 a dressing act 11 sc ‘ 
cred TD it Geanne Foom,” he answered. “Would Mail this Coupon Today 
M or 
“Tt oh op Dept. McC-327-B, International Magazine Co., Inc. 
If ts I'm sure that would be very nice,” 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y 
had 4 } atha said. Sh es Street, ew ork, ° ° 
pie € was determined to find 
it's over ad at any cost. She signed the register 
e and # turned aw ay. Then she remembered. : Street 
a moe a, yes, how much? 
twenty- “five a day 


rove bit “But that is too much,” 


Please send me full details of your easy spare-time money-making plan without obligation 


she expostu-! 
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lated, and felt as if curious eyes all over 
the lobby were drawn toward her. “I 
want something cheaper.” 

“We can give you a suite without the 
alcove for twenty se 

“That will do perfectly,” 
hurriedly, wishing to escape 

Agatha looked about the suite to which 
the bellboy had conducted her with some- 
thing like distaste. It was not shabby, 
she decided, and yet not exactly fresh 

She sat down on the overstuffed Morris 
chair and looked dismally out of the win- 
dow. Far below the street traffic rumbled 
past with a noise that rose thinly to her 
ears, and across the way dull walls pierced 
by blank windows narrowed her vision. 
Something like tears blurred her eyes, 
then she stood up with decision and went 
to the telephone. She was not so easily 
beaten. If she were to stay here the 
place could at least look habitable. 

Twenty minutes later a florist’s boy, 
knocking at the door, presented a dozen 
long-stemmed crimson and a bill 
for fifteen dollars. . Agatha paid him and 
thrust the flowers into a vase where they 
added a rich note to the sallow room. 
Then she unpacked her bag and went 
down to luncheon 

The afternoon found her walking down 
Fifth Avenue, jostled by the crowd or 
swept along in that steadily moving 
stream and peering into shop windows, 
rubbing shoulders with women of all de- 
grees. She was to all intent a poor wo- 
man—not for a week or a month, but for- 
ever. She had no conviction that Porter 
would ever make a fortune. But at a 
fur shop she forgot her resolution 

It was quiet and empty inside 
Agatha felt tired. If she went in 
minute it would only be to rest while 
they showed her something she would 
not buy. She entered the shop and sat 
down. She would ask for stone martin; 
it was the one fur she detested above all 
others. A gray-haired clerk, portly and 
with the manners of a diplomat, came up 
to her 

“How do you do, Mrs. Farron?” he 
said. ‘We haven't seen you for so long 
that we thought you must be in Europe. 
Mr. Fleisher was speaking of it just the 
other day.”’ 

Agatha started at the sound of her 
name, and then laughed softly. She 
might preserve an incognito anywhere in 
New York but in a Fifth Avenue shop. 

“How do you do?” she answered. “I 
want to see some furs—something in 
stone martin, I think.” 


Agatha said 


roses 


and 
for a 


did snap into it. 
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The clerk was rather shocked, but he 
began showing some pieces to her. 

“I don’t think they are quite what I 
want,” Agatha answered after a proper 
in‘erval, and stood up. “Thank you.” 

“I have something here that is more 
suitable,” said the clerk. “Something I 
have really been saving in the hope that 
you might come in.” He pulled open 
the door of a glass case and whisked out 
a fur stole—almost a cape. “Silver fox,” 
he said proudly. “I have never seen more 
perfectly matched skins.’ 

Agatha touched it. The 
lightfully soft and thick 
fingers. 

“Permit me,” 


fur was de- 
beneath her 


said the clerk and drew 
it around her neck. Then he wheeled a 
mirror into place before her. The dark 
fur nestled close to her face and brushed 
her cheek caressingly. Agatha realized 
as she looked that it increased her beauty 
like a perfectly conceived setting about a 
flawless stone. 

“T must have it,” she said. 
the price?” 

“Twenty-two hundred,” murmured the 
clerk casually Where shall I send it, 
Mrs. Farron?” 

Agatha gave him the name of the hotel 
and was on the street again before she 
quite realized what she had done. 

“Never mind,” she consoled herself. 
“T simply had to have it and I'll econo- 
mize in some other way.” Nevertheless 
a feeling of guilt which was new to her 
persisted for the rest of the day. 

She economized later in the evening 
At dinner she was famished from her 
afternoon in the crisp air and the food 
no longer seemed tasteless, but her room, 
in spite of the glowing roses, was still 
depressing and presently she found herself 
in the lobby of a theater where a popular 
revue was to open. A long cue of people 
stood before the box office and Agatha 
took her place at the end of the line, 
feeling somehow as if she had become an 
unidentifiable unit in the mass. 

“One orchestra seat, please,’ she told 
the man behind the barred window. 

‘Eleven dollars,’ he said and thrust a 
ticket at her. 

Agatha had a moment of panic, re- 
membering the fur. “No, that is too 
much. I thought—have you anything 
cheaper?” 

“Balcony five-fifty.” He switched back 
the ticket and presented another with 
the movement of a prestidigitator. 

She was touched with a _ pathetic 
triumph at her success so far. It was 


“What is 


after all not so terrible to be jostled 
crowded streets, to bargain jp 
hotels, to be firm about expensive theater 
tickets and to eat food which was calle 
French and might be anything He 
triumph persisted until she was back; 
the hotel room. Then with notebook ang 
pencil she figured the day's expenses 

Hotel, twenty dollars; dinner | 
lunch, six dollars; flowers, fifteen: theater 
five-hiity; taxis, four; tips, three—firmly 
she set it all down and then reluctantly 
added—furs, twenty-two hundred. Agath, 
bit her lips over the addition. Two 
thousand, two hundred and fifty-three 
dollars and fifty cents. It was appalling 
of course, but the furs were responsible 
for that. Never again would she be lef 
into such a foolish extravagance. Bu, 
discarding the fur purchase, she had spent 
fifty-three dollars and fiity cents, Agath, 
ignored the extra pennies and mul 
plied the total by the days in th 
year. The figures popped out before he 
horrified eyes. They amounted to mor 
than nineteen thousand dollars. 

“It cannot be done she exclaimed 
and gazed at the sad walls despairingly. 

Slowly she took off her clothes ang 
settled down in the bed. It was curio 
to do without the services of a maid. Tk 
sheets, she found, were cotton and rough 
to her body. Until now she had alway 
brought her own linen with her. Gradv 
ally sleep overcame her, drugging her 
mind. Through her drowsiness th 
thought persisted that thousands did it 
somehow. Thousands of people and thov 
sands of dollars; they became a coe 
fused mass of figures, unintelligible 
whirling round. Little clerks, little shop 
keepers, the people ho crowded the 
streets—and they all lived somehow. A 
gleam of inspiration pierced her last wak 
ing moment: 

“T’ll rent an apartment, and learn yet.” 


Agatha woke to 
morning of rain 


HREE weeks later 
another morning 
which had begun with a drizzle and had 
become a driving downpour. She tumed 
her face away from the dismal view; her 
head felt numb and her body letharpe 
as if it had been chained for a long time 
She reached out a languid hand ad 
rang the bell on the table beside her bed 

After a considerable delay the doo 
opened and the maid entered. She ws 
a flat-faced girl of twenty-five with wis 
of tow-colored hair straggling untidily. 
In the doorway she scratched the calf 
her leg with her foot ‘Yes'm?” 





“SNAP INTO IT!” 


said John Harvey, play producer, to Pert, the newest showgirl. 


a| 


And how Pert 


Read what happened to this peppy kid in THE PERFECT 
BRUTE, by Mary Louise Anawalt, in April McCuure’s, out March 17th. 
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Js my coffee ready, Christine?” 
ha asked more sharply than she was 
tomed to. She had learned in the 
» there weeks that one did not speak 
; Wy to servants—ot a certain Ss 
wy invariably had a ready and humili- 
ag retort. a 
“It is not, 
wsationally. | 
srday an’ its all out. 
er ie added as an afterthought. 
“Nery well,” Agatha said resigned. 
‘You can get me a cup and some toast. 
there any mail this morning? Her 
ood quickened at the thought 


class. 


Christine told her con- 
“You didn’t order none 
‘sal I’m having tea 


Perhaps 
day she would receive a letter from 


Five,” said Christine briefly 

Agatha held the letters in her hand 
ith a sense of bitter disappointment. 
bere were two bills, an invitation of no 
portance and two appeals for charity. 
J think it’s rotten of Porter,” she 
id and felt tears well up into her eyes. 
After I wrote him what I was trying 
» do he might at least send me a line 
f encouragement. It’s not so easy.” 
Then before her mirror she looked at 
berself with startled eyes. There were 
rinkles on her forehead and crowsfeet 
badiating from the corners of her eyes— 
slight to be sure, but apparent for all 
hat. 

The firm line of her throat was no 
longer so firm; Agatha had not been 
massaged since she had left Castle Hill. 
Her hair was tousled and she detected a 
bread of silver. With frantic fingers she 
pulled it out. She looked tired and yes— 
ld. Her famous beauty was slipping from 
her. It struck her with the force of a 
blow that what she had always feared was 
m her. She was no longer young—no 
longer alluring. Presently without the 
are she had always had she would be 
middle-aged. Rage was rising in her as 
she dressed—a frightened anger that 
struck out wildly, seeking to find some- 
hing responsible. 

‘It's not worth it!” she told herself 
bitterly. “I’ve ruined my. digestion eat- 
ing impossible food, I’ve been suffocated 
in street cars and subways, I’ve struggled 
ith agents and tradesmen and hopeless 
servants and this is the result.” She 
anced at her morning’s mail. “It’s no 
ise," she continued, “‘making believe that 
mis alla game. It’s a burden. I’ve 
om my dresses until they seem part of 
me, and now that I’ve proved | can do it 
Hm through. Through, do you under- 
piand?” she told her reflection angrily. 
Then without delay she rang again for 
he maid “Christine, I’m leaving this 
pace today,” she said. “Pack my trunks 
and give the expressman the address I 
pm leaving you. I’m going to call up my 
pace in the country and have a car sent 
m. Then I’m going to the Ritz.” 


HEY met that night, 
ened, ometimn s happens without 
, oon or warning, at dinner 
eenine the restaurant, had seen 
ron instantly although the 
om was crowded. It was as if her eyes 
€n drawn irresistibly to the small 
_ two placed against the wall. and 
4 Peeping Their heads were 
y were talking intimately 
Sweep of her emotions was so in- 


the three of 


tense, so vivid, that she felt stunned by 
the force of it. It had seemed the 
simplest thing in the world to go to 
Porter, or rather to send for him, tell 
him that the experiment was a failure, 
that they could no longer continue, then 
go her own way once more, hedged about 
by those material evidences of power 
which had until now protected her from 
hurt. But the sight of him with another 
woman was causing her acute anguish. 

The pain in her heart had given way 
now to numbness—a creeping lethargy 
which seemed indicative of age. The 
restaurant was a bright blur before her 
dazzled eyes. 

They rose as she approached and Far- 
ron’s face was expressionless although 
Carol was frankly astonished. 

“Why, Agatha, Porter didn’t tell me 
you were coming! I supposed he was 
in town for the night alone. It’s good 
to see you again.” They shook hands. 
“Probably I haven’t given him a chance,” 
the girl continued. “I’ve been talking 
so hard and fast. I had just finished 
dinner and was leaving when I saw him 
and of course I had to stop. There was 
plenty to say”’—she laughed—‘but he 
will tell you all my news. The people I 
am with are waiting for me outside.” 

Agatha noticed then that the table was 
set with only one place, and she felt the 
blood flow up into her face in the in- 
tensity of her relief. So she had been 
mistaken after all. ' This was no planned 
meeting. But then Porter had always 
been trustworthy—— She heard herself 
talking pleasantly: 


“Carol, I never saw you look better. | 


Why, you’ve changed! Hasn’t 
Porter? .What is it—the dress?” 
“Yes,” he agreed, “she has.” 

It was true. A curious alchemy had 
taken place. Now the girl had color, a 
certain vitality seemed to shine through 
her body; she was no longer wan and 
drooping. It was a change not easily 
translated into words. She had. it ap- 
peared, caught at the spirit of youth and 
now-held it, not with tenacity like Agatha, 
but lightly as if it were pari of her birth- 

right. 

Carol’s eyes brightened. “It’s not en- 
tirely the dress,” she said glancing down 
at the rose chiffon. “I think——” She 
hesitated and laughed, a clear rippling 
sound. 

“Your escape 
Agatha answered acutely 
denly so grateful that she could 
her own selfishness with indifference. 
‘Yes, we'll call it that. My dear, it was 
hideous of me not to know what it was 
doing to you. What you needed—youth, 
life, perhaps the stimulus of struggle——” 
She could speak with authority now for 
she knew, and she glanced at Farron. 
Surely he must approve of this new 
humbleness 

“To an extent,” Carol admitted. “But 
I love Castle Hill, Agatha. You must 
ask me to stay with you—sometime.” 
They talked casually for a moment. 
“Now I must go. My friends are im- 
patient.” 

From the doorway a young man 
glancing down the room anxiously 

Half way across the floor she turned 
and waved back to Agatha and Farron, 
but in a sense it was for Farron alone— 


she, 


from Castle Hill,” 
She was sud- 
admit 


was 
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Why 4 out of 5 make 


this great sacrifice 


Pyorrhea continues to wage a victorious waf, 
undermining health and youth, disfiguring the 
features of the face, often causing such ills as 
rheumatism, anemia and stomach troubles. And 
4 persons out of § past 40 (many younger) sur- 
render to this enemy. 

You can provide protection against Pyorrhea. 
Just go to your dentist for an examination at least 
twice a year and start using Forhan’s forthe Gums 

This dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. When used 
regularly, it thwarts Pyorrhea or checks its 
course if use | in time. It firms tl e gum TISSL 
protects teeth against acids which cause decay 

Keep your gums strong and healthy. Keep your 
teeth white and free from Use Forhan's. 
Its taste is pleasant and refreshing. Teach your 


children to use it. It is health in Acall 


le ane 


lecay. 


urance. 

druggists—35c and 6oc 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 
MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 
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1 gesture of farewell. Why, he was really 
much older than she, she thought, and 
o staid! Odd that she had never noticed 
He was—she sought for the 
word—sober. That night on the terrace. 
It seemed now All a mis- 
take, of course, and she hoped he was 
uch hurt. But in any 
she dismissed Porter Farron 
from her mind as she vanished through 
the entrance, a gay figure in rose chiffon, 
a young man bending at her elbow 


it before 
incredible 


not too n (a3o""= 


Resolutely 


Farron stared after her with a puzzled 
frown. There had been an inexplicable 
change, but definite. He had loved, or 
thought he had loved, a pale ghost of a 
girl, one who had come to him with 
quiet hands and complete understanding, 
not this blooming creature flushed with 
life. Now there was no point of contact 
between them. A simile occurred to him: 
Paper blazing on burning wood—it flared 
and died, leaving the flame beneath un- 
changed. Slowly he turned back to 
Agatha. 

She was speaking to 
may I dine with you?” 

That was a surprising thing for her to 
say. He found his eyes smiling at her. 
“TI think you might,” he assented gravely. 

“The month isn’t up,” she warned him. 
She was desperately eager to talk now, 
but these were not at all the words she 
had intended to say. A reckless exhila- 
ration urged her on. The splendid isola- 
tion of her position had been a little 
lonely, and she had something which she 
must share with him 

‘Porter,’ she said, “I received a box 
today from China From McFee.” She 
was rather breathless with excitement. 

“T know,” he nodded On the Yellow 
River. Is it a Mandarin or a Dragon?” 

Neither,” she said, and leaned forward 

Porter, I'm almost sure—not quite— 
the Rhipheus that Drury found!” Her 
voice sank. 


‘Porter, 


him 


of its clothes, and his skin tingling to the 
rays of a strong sun. The sensation was 
physical, but imaged from within. You 
cast off your sorry garments, and let 
something blaze into you that eased your 
thoughts and teelings. That was it, you 
felt; something thawed in you; and stilf- 
ness went out of the joints of your soul. 

He was close to Will’s cottage, and 
heard the sudden voice of a scolding, 
screaming woman 

“Poor Will!” 

But that little, scolding 
common woman had her uses. The evil 
in her served Furze Almost he had 
heard a voice that might have been the 
comrade voice of his “muck and money” 
self. He was conscious of disgust, of a 
deep revulsion of feeling, of a reaching 
out towards humility. He was discover- 
ing for himself a truth that 
time 

\ woman should be gentle; she should 
have kind eyes. Sud- 
denly Furze saw the light of a woman’s 
gentleness burning like a lamp in his 
man’s darkness 


scrag of a 


is as old as 


a soft voice and 
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“What!” She could have that 
his lips had gone white 

“T think so,” she said and felt life 
flow back into her at the glow in his 
eves 


sworm 


Describe it!” 


“Upper wings green, banded with black 
—under wings blue and cerise spotted 
with black. A brown body. Porter, an 
absolutely incredible green. I never im- 
agined anything like it!” 

“What is the underside?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Pale gray, pale green, pale yellow. 
The antenne are black with knobs. I 
couldn’t turn it over, of course. I had 
no tweezers.” 

“Any tails?” he 
anxiety. 

“No!” Agatha exclaimed triumphantly. 
“Smooth rounded edges. Oh, Porter, do 
you think Sy 

“Drury was right,” Porter Farron said. 
After all these years when almost no 
naturalist believed him. It’s vindication 
and tragedy in one. Agatha, do you 
realize i 

“That the one he found was in the 
possession of Captain May—Captain May 
of Hammersmith for a time, that it’s 
probably dust now—and ours is the only 
one in any collection? Yes.” 

Farron was suddenly grateful for that 
word “ours.” Agatha had always been 
generous. “I must see it,” he said. 

‘You shall,’ she promised. 

“Porter, I’ve tried out poverty and I 
like it,” she said after a little time. 

However, I can endure it. And then too, 
my dear, I may look thirty, but I’m forty- 
one and in another ten years I will be 
fifty-one and I'll look it. Id rather face 
that in poverty with you than face it 
with wealth alone. So if you want to 
we'll find the freedom you need—in a 
flat.” 

There was 
ron’s heart. 


asked with sudden 


don't 


1 warm feeling about Far- 
It was true, they were on 


SSS. & 


the downward slope 
other. 

“It isn’t the forr 
essence,” he told her 
to freedom. 

“There will be no « 
she assured him I 
thing this last mont 

There was a doul Farron’s ming 
to how much Agatha had learned, by 
he dismissed it \ ull it would by 
too much to expect plete reforms, 
tion. However— 

“What have you 
month?” she asked | 

“I started a broct 
butterflies, but it di 
he confessed. 

“But it wouldn't 
“I’m willing to adn 
know infinitely mor 
markings than I do, but you are not good 
on odors. Why, you can’t even deter 
the difference between that bitter almong 
smell and the musty odor!” 

“I know it,” he admitted ruefully. 

It occurred to him then that his mr 
ried life was after all to be borne aloh 
by butterfly wings, but then many, 
marriage had a sure foundation 
the glint of light in a woman’s hair—t 
turn of her ankle. It might be sligh 
but he felt strangely content. 

A waiter hovered near them and Agathy 
took the menu he offered. Her ore 
was lost in the blare of the orchesin 
and the screaming of blue and whit 
macaws in the ibove their heads 
Farron repeated what she had said t 
the man and they laughed together lik 
children over a matter of no importane 

“7 might,” he Salt ent itively, “bribe 
the waiter to serve champagne.” 

“But that woul too expensive 
Agatha protested. He had the feeling 
that she was laughing him—tenderly 

“Hang the expens« Farron said sub 
denly. “I guess I « at my wife! 
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The New Eve Continued from page 67 


He went slowly down the lane to his 
home 


URZE woke very early. He stood 

at his open window, and the dawn 
looked at him like the gentle brown eyes 
of a dog. “What of the day, my master?” 
Verily the day was good. The haste had 
gone from his soul. 

It seemed to Furze that the gentleness 
of this dawn was like the gentleness a 
woman might bring into a man’s life, 
the tempering of man’s essential fierce- 
ness. 

With him lay the heat of the day, 
the sweat of accomplishment, but dawn 
and evening were the woman’s. She 
was the grav of the dawn. and the cool 
greenness of twilight. She gave what 
man lacked 

And what would he give? 

He gathered that for the moment he 
had no right to give her anything but 
silence. The right of choice was hers. 
He could but wait in silence, though suf- 
fering her to see that the brute in him 
was clean and chastened. 
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And sudden laughter 
the fire for tht 
His old clothes 

| the slime of ev 


A burnt offering! 
came to him as he lit 
queerest of 
sodden with sweat 
humors! 

He collected ther 
shirts, a filthy old co 
on the fire blazing under 
using the poker 
cat, couched on a « 
smell of his burnt off 
with a look of yellow-eyed disdain, leapet 
up and out through the window. 

Furze laughed 

“Good for you 
black moods go out « 
you a 

He picked up 
Tibby had been slee} 
the conflagration 

This was the 
practical beginning 
and windows wide 
furniture on or 
after removing his * 
yard, turned bucke nd 
upon the tiled floor. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


as ap- 
master. 


£ change in Doomsday was 
the change in its 

The frowsiness had gone from it. One 
dance at the tiled floor of the living 
room made Mary remember the qualms 
it had raised in her with its grease spots 
and match ends and shreds ot 
sattered about this was 
The rooms neatn 
cetic, rigid; woman neatness 1S 
ent: it suggests sentiment, 7 

Furze stirred the fire, and standing 
back for the kettle to begin its humming, 
nodded toward an open door. 

“It is all ready in there. 

in?” 

She left him and stood in the middle 
of Mrs. Damaris’s parlor. Her fear of 
the house had passed. She was aware of 
impressions following quickly upon each 
other. She wanted to lay her hands 
upon this house, to go up and down the 
stairs, to feel its emptiness filling with 
her presence. It wanted her, just as he 
did. But he was not going to tell her that 
he wanted her. She divined the restraint 
behind his silence 

Furze came in with the 
had noticed that the tea service was dif- 
ferent, a cheap and rather flowery thing, 
but she did not ask him what had become 
of the pink luster 

“Will you pour out? 

“Just as ~ like 

She eo herself on the 
back to t he window He 
moment, glancing around to see if he 
had forgotten anything, and then sat 
down in a chair at the other side of the 
table. 

He appeared bo y and a little 
formal, and she ~y how natural it 
was that he should be shy of her. He 
did not know ed to expect, and so 
erected the assumption that he expected 
nothing. 

She asked about Bobbo. Oh, Bobbo 
was dead. So many re dead. He 
too, he told her with a queer and serious 
smile, had come to remember that he 
was mortal. It made a difference—some- 
how; either you grew more restless—or 
kinder. 


“I think it has made me 
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changed. 
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difter- 
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color. 
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teapot. She 


sofa with het 
stood for a 


people 


kinder,” she 
She divined a question 
“You? But*you are too 
“Nearly thirty, —-7 
She met his eyt He was looking at 
her as though he was discoverir ig all sorts 
of puzzling changes in her She was 
more solid, more sure. She had things 
say that made you wonder 
“Are you going to ogee me the farm?” 
Yes, he would show ‘r the farm. He 
still had Will wit hh ind Will’s boy. 
“Who helps in the house? 
He had | beer n W 
“No one—just 
getting an old | 
YS a week.’ 
“That is absol Itely essential 
A man has to be cooked for . 
~makeshifts—, old 
gestion.” 
He gave her a 
smile. 
Pala, for sped Pat Sh 
take rte Irish stom ® ( 0cyY who can 


young 


pause and 


uting for that question. 


Arnold. 
Otherwise 
otatoes—and _indi- 


grave, shy, upward 


she had come to Doomsday to be 
convinced that little human confession of 
his would have conquered her. 


UT as November 

and mud and misty 
had to explore ~~ inwa 
obstinate silence That he 
was obvious; she could not be woman 
and be near him without knowing it. On 
the land the moods of the weather are 
the only moods that can be acknowledged, 
and to fickle weather a farmer may fear 
to add the moods of a fickle woman. She 
felt this fear of his, and in recognizing 
its reasonableness, was driven to climb 
higher than her work-a-day self. She 
had to face finality. This man was rooted 
in the soil, and his mate she would 
have to take root beside him. 

She thought that she could do it. Her 
whole impulse now was towards the doing 
of it. Three months ago she would have 
used the word renunciation but now she 
thought of the future as fulfilment. He 
had given her proofs of his new under- 
standing. He had prepared and planted 
his little garden; it was Ryn as much 
there as = could og but he would 
not ask her to walk i 

Her problem was to ceeaiea him that 
she could be a mate, as well as a m 

So, when three mon 
his silence remained, it 
challenge it If he would have her ride 
naked through Coventry, then she would 
dare that ride. There is no shame in 
generous daring 
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to be 


Istress 
ths had gone, and 
was for her to 


three o'clock on a De- 

cember afternoon, and Christmas Eve, 
when she locked the front ro 
Shutters, and picked up her suitcase. She 
knew that she was observed by Cinder 
Town; she had prepared herself to expect 
to meet people, and she did Poor Coode 
stood nobly off the path for her as though 
he were letting a funeral His one 
eye observed her suitcase 

“Excuse me, but are you carrying that 
to the station?” 

She smiled at him 
in his question. 

“Oh, no, not so far.” 

She could not help noticing that he 
looked shocked. She was sorry, and she 
was still feeling sorry when she met 
Colonel Sykes full of lunch and coming 
from Carslake. 

What, going away for 
Capital! Splendid! 

“Yes. A Happy Christmas to you.” 
The same to you madam, the same to 
you. Your sister's, I suppose. Capital.” 

Should she blurt out the truth, just for 
the sake of hoisting her flag? No surely 
ii was not worth it So few people 
serve the truth. Moreover, in 
they would be able to 
nakedness 

\ happy Christmas 

With those ironical, old and homely 
words upon her tongue she passed on, 
aware of the interrogations behind her 
Godiva! 

Doomsday lane 
pocketed by the 
with wagon 
past the 
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pushed open the oak gate, and went up 
to the house. 

She went in and closed the door. She 
put her suitcase on the sofa, and took 
off her hat and coat. The fire needed 
mending and she mended it, not as a 
guest, but as the hearth tender. Then she 
carried her suitcase up the stairs and into 
the room overlooking Mrs. Damaris’s 
garden, the room where the other woman 
had slept—Rose, the wife. It had not 
been used since Rose’s death, but it was 
clean and fresh. She opened her suitcase, 
unpacked it, and opened various drawers, 
Some of them held woman’s gear. She 
left most of these relics untouched, and 
clearing herself one long drawer, put away 
her linen, her night dresses, her handker- 
chiefs and stockings. The spare dress 
that she had brought with her she hung 
upon the door. One plain white night- 
dress was laid upon the bed. 

Descending the narrow stairs she hung 
the kettle on the chain over the living- 
room fire. She cut two rounds of bread 
from the loaf, put the butter to warm, 
and kneeling down, made toast, using a 
knife as a toasting-fork. 

She was kneeling there when Furze 
came in, and she remained there quite 
still, as though she had lived in the house 
for years, and had become part of it and 
its life. He paused to look at her. He 
hung up his hat. He had left his muddy 
shoes outside the door. 

His slippers were by the fire. 
them out to him. 

“Ready, Arnold?” 

He looked at her curiously as he took 
the slippers. There seemed to him some- 
thing final about her, a suggestion of 
fixity. 

‘“Toast—buttered 

“T'll make the tea 

She rose with her plate of browned 
bread, and the butter dish, and placing 
both upon the table, began to spread the 
butter. 

“The kettle is boiling.” 

He went to take it off the hook, but 
paused to look at her. She seemed in- 
tent upon spreading the yellow butter on 
the toast. She had spoken very quietly, 
and she moved as quietly as she spoke. 

He lifted the kettle from the hook, and 
then stood holding it as though he had 
forgotten its existence. He had noticed 
that she had changed her shoes; she was 
wearing black and silver house shoes. 

‘Is the tea in the pot?’ 

a 

He was filling the brown pot when she 
uncovered her crisis 

“I have put my things in Rose’s room. 
Do you mind?” 

His hands remained steady. 
cutting the toast into squares. 

‘Your things?” 

“Ves. I can take one of the other 
rooms if you would rather. I have un- 
packed, but I can move easily.” 

He placed the teapot on the table. 

“What things, exactly?” 

She raised her eyes to his 

“Why—my things—what I want for 
the moment. I came down with a suit- 
case. The rest can be packed and brought 
down later.” 

She dropped her glances, and pretended 
to be busy with the things upon the table. 
She was aware of him hanging the kettle 
on the hook. It seemed to her that he 


She held 


toast.” 


She was 
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loitered for an unconscionable time be- 
fore the fire. 

“Mary, what’s this mean?” 

She sat down and began to pour out 
the tea. 

“I am to be your housekeeper. Come 
and have tea, or the toast will get cold. 
If you want to discuss anything, Arnold, 
we can talk it over afterwards.” 

He stood and stared. 

“Housekeeper!” 

“Come. Yes. 
Cinder Town. 
morning.” 

It was the most silent meal that she 
had ever sat through. His face, per- 
plexed and distressed, was like a mirror 
into which for some reason she dared 
not look. She wanted to run to him and 
take his head in her arms and cry, “Oh— 
my dear—don’t look so tragic. Laugh— 
speak to me.” Once only did he break 
the silence, holding his cup and staring 
into it as though searching for an in- 
spiration. 

“You can’t stay here, Mary.” 

She sat up straight and calm in her 
chair, hiding her terror. 

“But I must. You think I can’t stand 
this life—that I’m restless and fickle. A 
woman wants to be wanted, and when she 
is wanted she wants to get to work. You 
will try me for six months ss 

“As my housekeeper?” 

He pushed his chair back, went to 
stand by the fire and fill a pipe, and she 
turned her chair so that she was facing 
him and the fire. His face was all cloud, 
and the gloom of him made her more 
gentle. 

“Ves, Arnold. Let’s be honest. 
want me, and I—you. But you 
believe in me yet, and you can't 
me till you believe in me.” 
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He bent down and lighted his pj 
- “ $ 
the fire. Pipe fg 
“But—good Lord—iny dear don 
” eo Car ; 
you see 
“Of course I see. I'm Wide-eyed, dex 
man. i’m not playing a trick on 
Like Godiva I’m ready to rig 
~ %,. se € 
Coventry. throng 
He gave a jerk of the head, 
“But the world—the nice if 
~% i —m 
world? —_ 
; “Of course. I accept that. And if ] 
fail, my dear, well—I'll go as | came 
-in the Sreat thing 


When you have failed 
—nothing matters.” 

He leaned against the mantel shelf. 

“My dear, it is too much——” — 

“But I shan’t fail. Nor will my being 
here cost you more. I am arranging {9 
let Green Shutters furnished. Tha 
with my little income—should give my 
two hundred a year.’ 

He made a movement of protest, 

“Don’t, my dear. It is not that, By 
don’t you see that I can’t accept?” 

He would not look, and she sat yey 
straight and still and silent until he had 
to look. 

“If you want me, Arnold, you will le 
me try. 

It seemed to him that her face wa 
transfigured. 

“If you don’t want me—well—nothing 
matters.” . 


CHAPTER NXXVI 


E HAD to go out again to feed and 
milk, putting on his muddy boots a 

the door, and taking a lantern with him 
for the night had come down like a mas 
of wet crepe. She went with him to th 
door and saw him go out 

“It is Christmas Eve 

So it was; he had 
stood and watched his 
beside the swinging 
which played upon 
She glanced upwards, and realized thi 
no stars would shine on this Christma 
Eve, and that her on ir was her mans 
lantern. It had disappeared behind th 
yew hedge, but she could trace its pas 
ing by a faint and moving aureole like th 
glow about the Grail 

There were lamps to be lit, and # 
lit them, and cleared away the tea thing 
and washed up. She was in the mids 
of her crisis. It would not do for lt 
to sit still and drift, for she did a 
know what manner of man would comt 
back to her out of the darkness. He 
bed was waiting to be made, and she lt 
a candle, and spent a quarter of an pow 
hunting for sheets ding them at las 
in an oak press In Furze s bedroom. She 
spread them over t backs of two chats 
in front of the fire | while they wet 
airing she explored the larder and col 
sidered the probler his supper. 

An hour later she was upstairs, @ 
up her bed when she heard a door ant 
He had come in with the milk, and s 
went to the head of the stairs and callec 
to him. 

“What time would 

She got no reply ; 
clanking of the dairy, a 
presently she heard hu go out again. a 

She tried to smil No doubt a 
a somewhat disturbing experience for 8 
man to find himself the sudden posse 
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go of 3 housekeeper aged twenty-seven, 
to be shut up with her in a lonely 
iyrmhouse On Christmas Eve. Or was he 
‘s¢ her at her own valuation, and 
ing to allow her those six proba- 
months? Well, it was she who 

i that ultimatum. 
pe up her bed; she would lie 
in it; that was the most final thing she 
— sh o'clock she had supper ready, 
and had found some mending to do, and 
gas sitting by the fire, steadily stitching, 
and awaiting her fate. She looked much 
camer than she felt. She did not know 
that he had come softly to the window, 
and looked in on her, and gone away with 
somber and perplexed face. ; 
The hands of the clock stood at half 
past eight. She put her work aside, 
vemed to reflect for a moment, and then 
went and opened the porch door. The 
night was a black drizzle. She could hear 
a sound coming from one of the build- 
ings, the sound ot wood being sawn. 

She went down the path and called 
to him. ¥ 

“Amold, supper’s ready. 

The sawing ceased for a moment. 

“Hallo.” 

“Supper’s ready 

“Have yours. I shall be late.” 

She returned to wait. The clock struck 
nine, She picked up her work, and sat 
with the lamplight shining on her hair. 

At ten o'clock he was still sawing wood, 
and she was sitting with her hands lying 
relaxed and idle in her lap. She sat there 
for quite a long while before the final 
inspiration stirred in her. She rose, put 
her work away, lit a candle and went to 
bed. 

She was in bed when she heard him 
moving in the room below. She lay 
very stiff and straight, listening. Pres- 
ently she heard him come up the stairs. 
He passed the door of her room, and 
went along the narrow landing to his. 
He paused there. 

“Good night, Mary 

“Good night.” 

His door closed. 
hands to her breast. 
won? 


her 


or 


She 


Had 


pressed 
she lost 


N THE dead season of the year a 
‘month passed with an eternal drift of 
tain and turned the lower third of the 
lne into a yellow squelch. Furze put 
down more fagots The wheels of 
wagon and cart were caked with mud. 
In the house Mary cooked and cleaned, 
washed and mended, lit fires and trim- 
med lamps, and scoured milk cans 
At meals they sat decorously opposite 
tach other, while between them stood 
that bowl of red and mystic fruit to- 
wards which neither would stretch out 
band. She had asked for her six 
months, and he was giving her her six 
Ronths. It was her probation, and as- 
ae at herself and at him she clasped 
burden. She held it hard against her 
mt, secretly exulting. watchful, calm. 
re von fail _ She had him in the 
tach day ay toils of surrender, and 
On th ; drew them closer. 
® to Carsha Saturday when Mary went 
what al a e to shop she knew at once 
world was saying. It was 


THE 


unnecessary for that little prig of a man} 
behind the grocer’s counter to ask her. | 

“To Green Shutters, miss?” 

“No, Doomsday Farm.” 

She went out of Carslake with a patch 
of color on each cheek, and her eyes both 
bright and cloudy. She exulted. What 
more could she surrender? She had be- 
gun to understand Furze’s awkward and 
passionate silences, his glances that | 
touched her dearly and then seemed to| 
turn inwards with impatient self-reproach. 

Carrying her Godiva ride to the very 
alley’s end she bribed Will to take the 
cart to Cinder Town for some of her 
possessions. Furze’s tumbril. It was 
there for all Cinder Town to see, and so 
was Godiva herself coming and going and 
carrying things. Poor Coode saw her; so 
did Colonel Sykes. It added cream to the 
scandal. 

When 
troubled. 

“By God, she has pluck!” 

Each night at bedtime they went 
through the same parade. She would 
rise, put her work away with an air of 
glowing placidity, while he would watch 
her half furtively, devotedly. 

“Tll be going now, Arnold. Good 
night.” 

“Good night.” 

She would go upstairs to bed, and he 
would sit and listen to her moving in the 
room above. All life seemed to move 
with her; she was the breath and 
murmur of it. And on more than 
night he rose and began to walk about. 

“Enough,” was his cry. “I was a beast 
to let her prove it.” 


Yet the oak in him still held. 


Furze heard of 


V HY he woke so early on that Feb- 

ruary morning Furze could not 
say. No sound had startled him. Gloom 
still curtained the windows; he was con- 
scious of both a nearness and a loneli- 
ness, something that called. 

He lit a candle and dressed. He went 
out on his socked feet into the passage, 
feeling that other presence in the house 
like a sacred flame burning. Sacred 
penates, hearth-fire, woman! Woman| 
but not wife! And the careless breath | 
of the world, the irreverences! 

And suddenly he felt profoundly 
shocked, shocked with himself, but not 
with her. He went softly along the pas- 
sage, and stood outside her door. 

““Mary—beloved 

He tried the handle; the door was not 
locked. He went softly in, shading the 
candle with one hand; she was asleep. 

And it seemed to him that she had 
been weeping while she slept. Her hair 
made a dark wreath; her lashes threw 
shadows; her mouth looked plaintive. 

“My God,” he thought. “What is a 
man!” 

He withdrew his hand from screening 
the candle. And suddenly she woke. Her 
eyes looked up at him; a smile seemed 
to tremble. 

“Arnold! What is it? Am I late?” 

He put the candle on the chair beside 
the bed, and knelt down. 

“Oh, my dear, you are greater than I 
am.” 

She took his head in her arms, and 
turning away softly, blew out the candle. 


END. 


| Hand Lotion 


So Soft 
So White 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Nearly every woman who sees them envies me my 
hands They ask me how I keep them so soft, so 


F | white, so young 
it he looked | 
| work encounters all sorts of grime and dirt 
| cities the 


My stage 

In most 
water is hard Yet the most sheltered 
women rarely have such hands. They never chap 

The reason lies in a hand lotion perfected for me 
by great experts. I apply it whenever I wash my 
hands. It is not greasy or sticky. It disappears at 
once. And it overcomes all that water does, all that 
soap does, all that grime does to the hands. Also all 
that weather does, all that the years do. My own 
hands form evidence supreme 

This hand lotion is now supplied by all toilet 
counters. It is called Edna Wallace Hopper's Youth 
The price is 60c 

I urge you to try it. I think I have tried nearly 
everything of this kind, but nothing compares with 
this 4 guarantee comes with it. Your dealer will 
return your money if it does not please. Go get it and 
see what it means to you 


They know that I travel all the time 





the | 


one | 


For Free Trial Tube 


of Youth Hand Lotion mail this today to Edna 
Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
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Make Money in 
Photography! 


¥, We train you quickly at home. 
“s ' No experience necessary. Spare 


. 


time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


American School of Photography 
Dept. 6343 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





End Embarrassment 


Be free from sallow complexion, blackheads, 
pimples, enlarged pores, wrinkles and all skin 
blemishes, Now for the first time you can buy 
by mail the most famous beauty aid of Europe. 
Used by foreign Beauty Salons known the 
world over but heretofore sold only from 
abroad at prohibitive prices. 


BEAU PEAU 


BEAUTY BUILDER 


Can now be ordered direct from importers at 
small cost. Marvelous results at once. All skin 
blemishes entirely ended. And new beauty ab- 
solutely certain. Results Guaranteed. 


emmm Mail Coupon Today «=== 

BEAU PEAU, Importers, 

53 W. Jackson Bivd., Studio 3, —Chicago, Ii. 

Send me for enclosed dollar (cash heck, money 

order or stamps) $1.00 jar of Beau Peau Beauty 

Builder, and with it 

FREE one 25¢ cake of Beau Peau Skin Soap 
and your new book “Secrets of the 

World’s Most Famous Beauty Salons.” 
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March McClure’s 





receiver. “Hello, honeybunch,” she coos 
Just bet I do! But vou 

yourself . That's 
they let you see me 
dear Tickets? No 
sweetness, but I'll be 
Halt one tomor- 
ore that was only mush 


Mabel turns 


¢ m 
will 
Oh 
seen ‘em 
never 
row, and a lot n 
When the receiver clicks 
around to us tragically. 
Girls, you've got to help me! Tony’s 
quarantined with mumps at his 


haven't 
good 
today? 
Haven't 


there 


oor 
LV 


And 


lear past 


been 
hotel.” 

No!’ 
mumps?” 

“He hasn't got them himself,’ Mabel 
explained, but he into the wrong 
apartment here by mistake and they had 
them. A cop reported him to the Health 
Department and theyre going to hold 
him a week to be sure he hasn't got them 
unless he can furnish proof that he’s had 
them before. There's an epidemic. He’s 
wired his doctor in Chicago and if the 
wire doesn’t come he'll break quarantine 
and aboard the last minute before 
sailing tomorrow You'll have to go to 
the steamer with me. By the way, you 
haven't y tickets, have your They 
were to be sent today 

“No,” said Babs, which was the first 
bit of truth either of us had told so far. 

Well, in an hour or so we thought the 
time was ripe, so we told Mabel about 
the ring being napoo but she was so wor- 
ried about her sweetie missing the boat 
that she didn’t take.on at all. Further- 
more, she never mentioned the tickets 
again, taking it for granted that her big 
sugar was seeing to that himself 

The next morning we put in dashing 
about while Mabel spent the hundred that 
Babs was supposed to have gotten from 
Zoe. Then we gave her the other hun- 
dred and fifty from the tickets, as a 
wedding present, and made it seem like 

dividend had been declared unex- 
pectedly on some of our oil well stock. 
After that we made a break for the 
steamer and got just a half hour 
before sailing time 

Mabel asks the purser which stateroom 
was theirs and down we go to see if the 
cookie is aboard. He isn't. Instead, we 
find a gent with a beard and blue spec- 
tacles pushing suitcases under the bunk. 

Mabel You've got 
my stateroom,’ 

‘A thousand pardons,” he ‘There 
must be some mistake, madam. I have 
the tickets,’ and he produces them. 

We go to look at the number 
the It’s the right one. 
Mabel. “We'll see the 


we said innocently. “What are 


got 


come 


seen m 


iboard 


goes up to him 
she 


says. 


Say 4 


outside 
over door 

Come 
purser about this 

Well, we'd gotten half-way up the 
passage to the lounge when Mabel thinks 
of her sweetie Une of us has got to go 
back and wait for him in case he 
directly to the stateroom The boat sails 
in fifteen minutes. We've got to hurry.” 

Just then I feel for my pocketbook and 
remember that I've left it behind in the 
stateroom. 

“T'll go back,” I said, and start off 
down the passageway with Babs after 
me. I opened the stateroom door just 
in’ time to see the gent with the beard 
and the glasses dump my pocketbook out 


Savs 


goes 
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and look in the purse. I make one grand 
dive for him and reach for his beard. 
It comes off in my hands and right away 
I know it’s false. “I’ve got you,” I yell. 

He gawks at me and his face turns 
white. For a half second we stand there 
while somebody blows a bugle up-stairs. 
[he sound seems to scare him. He leaps 
for the door just as Babs pops in. 

‘Stop him!” I scream. ~ She tries to 
but he pushes her across the passage and 
starts to run with both of us after him. 
Honest, I never knew ships had so many 
parts to them. 3eardless Benny dodges 
right and left a couple of times and then 
hops down a flight of stairs like a greased 
streak. We hang on about six inches 
behind his coat tails like a couple of bull 
pups. 

Pretty soon we're in a part of the 
ship that’s been left unfinished, with a 
lot of girders around. Babs and I closed 
for the kill and cornered our boy friend 
as he was making a break down the 
ladder to the sub-basement. One of the 
janitors was coming up and got him from 
behind. Blue Glasses turned on me. 

“What do you want?” he says. 

I looked sort of foolish. ‘You stole 
my pocketbook,” I said. 

“Search me and if it’s true you'll find 
it,” he says, nasty. 

Babs pushes up to him. 
the false beard?” she says. 

He raises a hand to his chin sort of 
guilty and grabs for the beard, which I 
was still holding. Just then the crowd 
that’s been following us for miles began 
to pour into the basement. Some bells 
below us start to ring and the grating 
we're standing on begins to do a shimmy 
dance. 

The boat's started,” screamed Babs. 

‘That's all right, miss,’ says some one 
behind us. ‘We'll take him off on the 
pilot boat.” 

Well, we looked around and if it isn't 
a New York cop in plain clothes, may 
1 never see Chicago again. 

Come along, you,” he snarls at Blue 
Glasses. “Guess we got you right, eh?” 
and he puts a little twister bracelet on our 
boy friend’s wrist. 

‘Who is he?” gasps Babs. 

‘Geez, I thought you knew,” says the 
cop. “I seen you chasing him along B 
deck with his beard in your hand. I 
thought you was a spotter sent aboard to 
get him. He's Fancy Frank, alias the 
Monkey. We got him on three jobs flat 
and there’s a good four thousand in his 
arrest put up by the Jewellers’ Associa- 
tion. I guess that splits three ways, eh? 
I mean you aint going to do me outa 
my share, are you? I spotted him, din 1?” 

Sure,” says Babs nudging me to keep 
quiet, “‘sure—three ways. Thirteen thirty- 
three for you and the rest for us,” and 
she gives our names for the split. 


“What about 


\ ELL, by that time we'd forgotten 

we were on our way to Europe. We 
walk back slowly, the cop and Blue Glasses 
ahead of us, figuring out how we’re going 
to spend the money. All of a sudden I 
remember Mabel and her sweetie. I grab 
Babs’ arm and pull her away from the 
crowd. “Hurry up—we've got to find 
Mabel again.” So off we go with a 


OX’ 


steward trying to show us the way back 
It took about ten minutes to find the 
stateroom and when we did it was empty 
We sat down on the lower bunk tg a 
when all of a sudden Babs Screams ay 
rushes to the port-hole. “Holy smokes 
there goes the Statue of Liberty,” 
says. ‘We're out at sea!” zy 

I leaped up in a hurry 
enough, it was true. Then I remembens 
the pilot boat and turned around, ]j 
knocked over the pillow on the bj 
when I jumped up 
chanically to straighten 
sudden, I see a little | 
one corner. 

“Look, Babs,” I said, “some of th 
loot.” I opened the draw-string an 
dumped the stuff on the bunk. [ft w 
enough rings to get the whole boat 
gaged on, if the moon was right. Bas 
sort of dusts them over for a moment 
then she squeaks and grabs one—the big. 
gest of them all—and may I never » 
Broadway again if it isn’t Mabel’s rod 
that we'd pawned three days before! 

Well, we dumped the rest of the ring 
back just as the cop comes to the dog 
for the suitcases that belonged to Bly 
Glasses. We gave him the black bag, les 
Mabel’s ring, and he grins at us sort ¢ 
affable like and pulls out an envelop 
from his pocket. 

“I guess these belong to youse ladies 
he says. ‘Anyways, /e ain't goin’ to w 
‘em this trip,” and he jerks a thumb ove 
his shoulder and goes out. I stared a 
the envelope. 

‘Hold me, Babs,” I said. “If thow 
are Mabel’s tickets I’m going to fair 
I can’t stand this sort of luck!’ 

Babs looked and they were, or may! 
never Own another tur coat. 

We were still fanning ourselves on th 
couch when the door opens a second tim 
and in walks Mabel and her cookie from 
Chicago. 

“Hello, 
him,” and 


tO see and, sup 


I leaned down m. 
it when, all of 
oo 

ack silk bag Under 


girls,” she “I fou 
she introduces us aroun 
Then Mabel discovers that we oughia 
to be there inasmuch as the shps 
started, so we tell her the story 

“And there are your tickets,” 9 
Babs. ‘They must have been sent toy 
here.” ” 

The sweet cookie goes over to 100s 
them to see if theyre all right, met 
while I grab Mabel’s hand and slip # 
the ring. After that everything 1s i 
so we sit on the couch waiting lor® 
come down and tell us wa 
the pilot boat. 


says 


purser to 
we're to go off in 

Onty we didn't 

Mabel had some fruit and candy wt 
bon voyage box some one had sent a 
she insists upon having a wedding brea 
fast before we go, inasmuch as the @ 
tain is going to marry them as som® 
they are out at sea. I didnt feel mu 
like eating because I was sort ol hot ~ 
feverish from running and my head am 
a bit. But anyway, Just to please bet 
started to suck an 


“orange and right a” 
I knew something was wrong. I ; 
at Babs. Her mouth was half open & 
she was feeling behind her jaw. If 
mv hand to my own ears and feel lum 

“What’s the matter?” says ? 
“Sick?” 
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“Tf thow 


“it hurts.” 


1” moans Babs, ; 
“Oe ” Mabel’s_ cookie. 


“Let me see,” says 
“Can you swallow? 
[shook my head. me os 
“75 mumps!” he said, rll bet a 
dollar! Wait till I get the doctor. _He 
darts for the door and stops. “say, he 
sid, “aren't you the girl who had me 
gmested for being in that mumps apart- 
men - 

But Babs and I were both curled up 
on the bunks in too much agony to notice 


The reward? Don’t make me laugh. 
They paid it to us all right—by wireless 


SS 


—because after the ship’s doctor took a 
look at us he had us moved up to the 
hospital and wouldn’t let us leave on the 
pilot boat. 

We didn’t even see Paris. They 
wouldn’t let us off the ship in Cherbourg | 
but brought us right back to New York. | 
And when we got there the purser took 
a thousand flat from each of us for ac- 
commodations and treatment over and 
back. 

Sure, Mabel got married all right but 
don’t talk to me about diamond rings 
again. The next time I get hungry, I'll 
starve! 





Touch o’ the Moon 


continued trom page 61 


bed at night. That's existence; and I 


want to live!” 

“See here, Alice,” said Jerry suddenly. 
“See I’m calling you Alice ‘cause we’re 
frends. If that’s what you want, it can 
be done. I've struggled into dinner 
dothes before though I am in uniform 
now—and we are allowed to wear Civvies. 
You're too much of a peach to cry your 
eves out for the moon if I can get it for 
vou. Suppose we doll up and go to the 
dance at the Moana Saturday night? 
You'll be got up so grand that nobody 
wil notice whom you're with—they’ll 
be looking at you And it will be a 
wedge: you'll meet some one to play 
wih. An evening of dancing—to that 
gorgeous music. Will you go?” 

“Why, I think you're wonderfully 
kind,” she said. “I'll be glad to go.” 

“Great,” smiled Jerry. “You get out 
your snakiest dress and we will just 
knock ’em dead.” 

A thin veil of mist had swept across 
the mountains behind Honolulu, and just 
at that moment the moon flung a rain- 
bow across it, a luminous scarf of opals 
and silver tissue. “Look,” Jerry cried. 
‘There's a lunar rainbow. That’s a sign 
of good luck. You'll get your wish, now, 
sure. 

Alice did not want to lose the exalta- 
tion of that moment—it was something 
to keep. “I think I'll go in now, Jerry,” 
she said. “I think—maybe—I want to 
(ry some more.”’ 

“I guess it won’t hurt you now,” he 
grinned. “Aloha nui -” and he rose. 
That means something nice in Hawaiian.” 
And as he swung down Kalia Road, his 
itesh cigaret glowed at cockier angle than 
many ot its immediate predecessors. 
_When Viv Withing, of the Kitten’s Ear. 
came out the next morning, she found 

F quiet little neighbor of Cottage B 
Waiting for her 
. = om Withing, I wanted to speak 

} out something,” said an eager 
Voice 

“Yes, indeed,” and tucked her 
neighbor's arm in hers. ‘“What’s the 

ng topic and how may I give wise 
the dumb wonder of the 


Viv 


" the little neighbor objected 
hen, “It’s this. I’m invited to 
oe at the Moana Saturday and I 

a look—well, especially nice. 
om t know anything about clothes, 
@ You have such wonderful taste about 
, I wondered I thought maybe 


you would tell me where to go to get 
some and perhaps what sort of things to 
get. You see—” she blushed—‘I'd like | 
something snaky.”” She stammered | 
over the word. 

Snaky! Viv Withing started to laugh, 
but stifling the impulse she looked at the 
girl with quizzical interest 

“T know I’m not the type,” Alice went 
on. “But I’ve always worn such quiet 
things, just coverings. Neat. Tidy. 
Practical. I’m sick of the sound of those 
words. I want something different. 
Something that will make me feel . . .| 
jazzy, inside.” 

Viv patted Alice’s hand and smiled. | 
“IT know what you mean,” she replied. | 
She surveyed Alice with practised eye. | 
“Um-hum,” she commented to herself, 
“it can be done, and it may be great fun.” 
Aloud she said: “Suppose you just put 
yourself in my hands and let me do the 
whole thing.” | 


FIRST night, a new play, lights 
aglow and the leading lady waiting 

in the wings for her cue—that was Alice 
as the time for Jerry’s arrival drew near. 
Between Viv Withing and Madame La 
Lamme astonishing alchemy had been | 
wrought. The girl kept returning to the 
mirror for delighted peeks at her new self. 
Her “mousy” hair had been waved about 
her small head; the big pools of her eyes 
had been accentuated with discreet but | 
seductive touches of smudge applied by 
La Lamme’s French (born Irish) finger 
The veriest artist’s touch of color had 
been added to her own rosy tinting, and 
the mouth she saw was an _ indiscreet 
rosebud, provocative, alluring. Little in- 
stinctive coquetries of gesture and ex- 
pression stole forth timidly from hitherto 
unguessed hiding places and gave their 
grace to the new Alice 

Viv had done her work well. The} 
snaky” gown was far from snaky—a 
simple dress of pastel tint, with roses of 
a deeper shade spilling down the skirt 
Her tiny feet twinkled under mischievous 
buckles of brilliants. What the mirror 
gave back to her kindled in her a feeling 
of happiness she had never known before 
Remembering Viv’s advice, “Keep your 
man waiting, it will do him good,” Alice 
kept Jerry standing on the step full two 
and a half seconds before she let him in. 
And then: 

“Alice!” said Jerry, and 

“Jerry!” cried Alice. There in the 
amber glow of the overhead light they 
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PAYS 
BIG MONEY 


Profitable 
PROFESSION 


Many Earn 
$5,000 to $25,000 Yearly 


Perhaps you think Advertising is difficult to 
learn—you are wrong. It is the easiest of all profes- 
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stood marveling at one another in the 
simplicity of their childlike hearts, two 
infants playing at a dress-up game. The 
severe black and white dinner clothes 
emphasized his military carriage and the 
healthy outdoor flush of his skin 
' Confusion 
retreat 


was handsome over- 
Alice and she 

lll be ready in a_ second.” 
fluttered about. Oh, it was 
that She had heard the girls at the 
Kitten’s Ear so many times say, “Ready 
in a minute This was living! She 
flew into her own room for a last whisk- 
ing of powder, a touch of perfume under 
her chin. It was a fairy true 
No prince in velvet and plumes could be 
than Jerry, nor was one 
before his princess than 
handed him her cloak 
His complete sub- 
betrayed in the way he 
her, as if it were a 


sought 
She 


good to say 


tale come 
more attractive 
iwed 
she 
coquelry 


ever more 
was he when 
with naive 
jection 
wrapped it 
mantle ot 

I take it 
mean,” she beamed 

There 
you can read 

Nothing 
pliment than your looks 
] feel SO 


LO go Gancing 


was 


about 


rossamer! 


you like me—my gown, I 


aren't any words Alice But 
laces 

would be a 
Jerry, 
and 


you could s 
nicer col 
and oh 


h ippy 


young and gay, 
Jerry studied 
t a picture he is painting Alice,” he 
gravely I know what vou make 

| beautifully made 
then sud- 
ippreciates 


looks 


her 

' 
said 
me think ot 
ind fine, but 


denly found by some 


| ‘ ] 
negiected 


one who 
its fineness and moves in and brings out 
You know and women, 
they aren't wanted by any 
ind decay The they re 
the 1 beautiful the 
brighter the faces they the 


world 


its best houses 


when one, 
more 
they 
show to 


] 1 
aroop 


loved ore grow, 


Jerry! You're a_philos- 
poet, or both 

I'm a butterfly—for tonight— 
and a dancin’ fool He changed his 
tune Come on, vamp, we'll knock ’em 


Goodness 
opher, or a 


social 


dead 

Jerry was 
knock 
in the arms of a 
diately fair game for the playboys ef 
the magic Island, and a laugh- 
ing, dewy-eyed new girl whose mouth is 
an indiscreet who dances 
like a thistle on the breeze, is something 
to stir the pulses of a playboy anywhere. 
Three dances, three only, did male Hono- 
lulu allow Jerry with his unknown dryad, 
ind then the cutting-in, the simple, di- 
tribute to her allure, began And 
tasted the sweet flavor of flattery. 

Withing had 
the veranda with eager 
inxious to see what manner of cavalier 
\lice had found. Her appraisal of Jerry 
was evidently satisfactory, for she came 
isked the two to join her 
We'll dance here a little while 
ind then well go on to a party at Wain- 
right’s she said Cora told me to 
bring you along 

Oh. isn't that fun, Jerry?” 
happily 

Welcomed 


the circle of 


least, did 
girl, floating 
is imme- 


Alice a 


new 


right 
em dead \ 


Strange man 
pretty 


rosebud and 


rect 
Alice 
Viv 


sweeping 


arrived and was 


eves, 


ovel ind 


crowd 


Alice cried 
with easy cordiality into 
Viv’s friends, Alice and 
Jerry were separated almost at once. A 
man claimed Alice 


good-looking young 
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for a dance, and a rangy brunette paid 
frank and open court to Jerry’s blond- 
ness. Later, they went on to Wain- 
right’s, where Jerry retired to a shadowy, 
vine-hung summer-house on the lawn to 
smoke, and wait. Alice was in the house, 
flashing past the windows in the arms of 
1 naval officer; then she was out on the 
lanai with an ardent-eyed young civilian 
and soon being taken away from him by 
an army lieutenant, to the young civil- 
ian’s discomfiture. Alice was here, Alice 
was there, radiant, beaming, happy. She 
was seeing her dreams come true; she 
was “knocking ‘em dead.” 

Jerry knew the civilian, familiarly 
called “Young Cornwall,” as the leader 
of a rather fast young set—knew that 
his reputation was more than a bit 
smudgy—and wanted to wring his neck. 
It seemed too bad for Alice to be dancing 
with him—she was such a dear. But 
this was what she wanted after all. And 
Jerry had started the game for her. It 
was nearly one o'clock when she came 








“er all that marriage means 
to you is a new speed thrill,”’ 
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think you ought to marry.” 
Read how Moira set out to speed 
up this inhibited young man 
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searching for him, calling from the /anaz. 

“Oh, is that where you were? I was 
looking all around,” she said. 

Were you?” His tone was non-com- 
mittal. ‘Ready to go home?” 

“Well, it’s time, but I'd never be 
ready. Hasn’t it been wonderful, Jerry?” 
She was enraptured. ‘We've been asked 
to a beach party Wednesday, and a dinner 
dance Friday!” 

She babbled on 
silently 

“Didn’t you enjoy it?” 
asked. “You're so quiet.” 

“Yes, it was very nice. You'll have a 
good time. I'm sure. The crowd seems 
very gay and friendly.” 

“Why, Jerry, you talk as if you weren't 
going too! Viv included you, you know.” 

Yes, I know. She spoke to me about 
the parties when we were dancing. But 
I can’t go.” 

Why? Jerry, I want you to go. It 
won't be fun without you.” 

“Oh, yes, it will. But you know, Alice, 
that the minute they find out I'm a 
soldier, they will drop me with a dull 
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and Jerry listened, 


she 


finally 


thud. Officers and enlisted men car! 
mix socially. And they might drop y 
too, just because I was your friend, Th 
once won't count, for when they do) 
see me again. they will forget al] abog 
me. But it isn’t fair to keep on Boing 
around and not let them know what lan 
Didn't any of them ask you who I 9, 
and what I did? , 
“Oh, yes, but I said you were the fire 
friend I had made, and——” : 
“Did you say I was a soldier?” 
“Well, I didn’t think—I wasn't gp 
you would want—well, no.” : 
“You see, infant, it won't do, } 
would just be embart iSSING tO every on 
concerned. There are plenty of chp 
in their crowd without admitting , 
soldier. I can see you for hikes ay 
swims and all that, but the party sg 
is out. You're in now ind that Was th 
idea. You'll have a good time.” 
There didn’t to be anything for 
Alice to say, so she didn’t say it. Jem 
had kept his voice bravely casual: he 
didn’t seem to care it all about the 
parties, about going on with the gam 
Alice couldn’t know, of course, the efor 
he made to keep from sounding bitter 
“Good night, Jerry,” she said happily 
when their taxi came to a stop befor 
Cottage B. “And thank you—for ever. 
thing. It’s been—heavenly. You do 
know what a difference it has made.” 
“Good night, infant,” he said steadily 
“Mind you keep happy. That's the mai 
thing.” 

Then began the dizz 
In these days a 
often parked befor 
every night Young Cornwall claime 
Alice for some sort of party. It ws 
Young Cornwall now who scowled wha 
others cut in at the dances; it ws 
Young Cornwall who beamed when s 
cried with delight at new game 
In all fairness it must be admitted tht 
Cornwall behaved with a decency whid 
both amazed and amused the sophist 
cated crowd in which he was known. Bi 
the camp was divided as to whether k 
was sincere at last or fitting his huntig 

methods to the game im sight 

Alice his devotion unqu 
tioningly until ‘rtain night coming 
home from a |! party at Kail 
They had had Hawaiian dinné 
and been entertained by “Hula maides 
swaying to the so 17 steel guitars.” & 
they spun citywa the overpowenllt 
hypnotism of the tropical night press 
upon Alice’s beauty-hungry heart Ne 
vety blackness was lit only by a wilt 
the-wisp light winking wavering 8 
sampan at sea. A scent-burdened bret 
whispered by \lice caught her re 
sharply as young Cornwall stopped & 
car at the top ol the Pali, a ar 
precipice that drops away to sea om . 
windward 

‘Oh, it is so be 
she cried. 

“You 


hoarsely. 


"Alice scarcely heard him. Lom? 
ments had become part ol tie a 
she was playing. Young veamey . 
out of the car and walked around 

other side. He leaned on the a 
reached for her hand, and then he , 
his head. He tore the door back ® 


seem 


y whirl for Alice 
sporty blue racer wa 
Cottage B. Almog 


some 


act epted 


rd 
ind 


side ot 


Cornwall 


are, you mean 
ng—you knot 


“You're tantalizi 
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erpowerit 
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vering on! 
ened bretit 
her bret! 
topped Mg 
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so: and caught her in his arms, fur- 
pressing kisses upon her eyes, her 
white throct. The touch of her 
jitle body in his arms intoxicated him, 
ig tried to crush her, and his violence 
wrenched the girl from her lovely dream- 


=! Why Mr Cornwall—stop— 
let me go—let me go 
“You lovely little thing,” he was say- 
ig, “Don't pretend with me. You 
new I was mad about you. His arms, 
his hands were hurting her. Quick 
foods of memory rushed over her, rumors 
of things «about him which she had 


“Let me go!” : ee 
‘Never—never,” he reiterated. “You've 
got to love me.” 

"Take me home—please—you’ve—oh, 
take me home 

Suddenly he released her and went 
sound to the driver's side. Once inside 
he reached to embrace her again but she 
drank back into her corner pleading. 
‘You've spoiled everything now,” she 
The vicious young savage in him spoke 
then. “Spoiled? Spoiled what? Don’t 
pull the line that you've never been 
kissed before. Just like the rest of them 
vou want to take everything and give 
nothing. Playing me for a sucker Hs 

“I can go home by myself,” said Alice 
with dignity, reaching for the door. “I'll 
be glad to walk.” 

For reply, he seized her wrist with a 
gasp of steel, started the car and shot 
into gear. Then dropping his hold on 
her he pulled the wheel savagely and 
tumed around, swung along the Pali road 
with a murderous roar, driving recklessly, 
taking turns with narrow, tricky margins, 
so that their safe descent into Nuuanu 
Avenue was a miracle Skidding up 
Kalia road and coming to a screaming 
stop, he leaped out and held her when 
she would have said a politely forgiving 
good night. He had not finished. 

“See here,” he growled. “Alice, you’ve 
gotme mad about you! Now, you listen. 
You're ardent enough when you're danc- 
ing; you don’t mind if your cheek touches 
mine. What kind of a game are you 
playing with me? You've led me on 
plenty; for you I threw over Marge 
Terriss, who was a fair sport and played 
the game squarely, and I’m not going to 

you get away with it. Get this: I 
W you out on-the raft with your other 
friend the other day, and you can’t pull 
any bluff with me.” 

“Why, I'm not trying to—pull any 
bluffs, ‘Said Alice, cruelly awakened to 
‘be boy’s true character. 

No? Who was the chap who brought 
jou to that first dance where you made 
a dead set for me—and dropped him flat ?” 

‘T didn’t! That was—a—a friend,” 
sad Alice desperately Oh, the open 
— of the Kitten’s Ear were so 


sneered young 


“He must have been.’ 
wall, 


uy. Eve aever—meant any harm,” 
~ ‘Muce. “I’m only just having 
ho like any other girls.” 
‘he er girls,” said Young Cornwall 
~ Stick to the gang. They don’t 
“ pull anything like running around 
side—with—soldiers” He brought 
Word out hastily 


“Oh,” Alice tore from his grasp, “if 
you mean Jerry O'Hara, well, Jerry is— 
my friend,” she gasped. “And a soldier 
—and a gentleman.” 

“And he sneaked into our crowd in a 
dinner jacket—I’ve heard the snickers— 
well, they aren’t going to laugh at me. 
Let me tell you, I don’t play second fiddle 
to a soldier. You may be fooling him, 
but you aren’t fooling me. I’m leaving 
my brand on you. Next time he holds 
you in his arms, remember this is 

Like a flash of lightning he had clasped 

her again and rained kisses upon her face, 
finding her averted mouth and crushing 
it. 
“There!” he sneered, “tell him that.” 
“Jerry!” Alice cried in terror, an in- 
stinctive cry to the one reality in this 
world of crumbling illusions. Young 
Cornwall sprang into his car. 

“Oh! waiting, is he? I might have 
known.” And with a roar he swung out 
of Kalia road just as a uniformed figure 
came running from the shadow of the 
trees. 

“Alice—Alice—what is it?” he called, 
and Alice went stumbling toward him. 
Of course it was Jerry, Jerry’s comfort- 
ing arms about her, Jerry brushing her 
hair from her brow and awkwardly dry- 
ing her tears. His presence she accepted 
without question. She buried her face 
on his khaki shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, infant?” he 
whispered. “Dream world all crashed?” 

“Oh, Jerry, everything’s wrong, except 
that you’re here.” <A hint of wonder- 
ment was in her tone as she added: 
“You're always here when I need you.” 

Jerry did not answer, did not tell her 
that he was generally watching, waiting; 
that he had known her wings were shin- 
ing but not strong enough for flight: and 
that he wanted to catch her when she 
fell. 

“It all seemed so lovely—but I guess 
it was only glitter,” she sobbed. “But 
I must have known that you’d look after 
me 

“Not much longer, Alice,” said the boy 
seriously. “I’m leaving—next boat.” His 
heart was pounding 

“Leaving the Islands?” 

“The army,” he replied. 
San Francisco to get my buzzer. 
a discharge.” 

“And what,” Alice faltered, one hand 
pressed to a quivering mouth, “will you 
do then?” 

“Does it matter to you, Alice, what I 
do?” He put one hand under her chin, 
tipping it up. “Because if it does, I’m 
coming back like a shot. I’ve a position 
offered me here, if I want it.” 

“It means everything, Jerry,”’ she said 
staunchly. She drew his head down and 
touched his lips with her own. “I’m 
sane now,” she said 

“Sane?” laughed Jerry, a moment later. 
“The Hawaiians have a saying that it 
you stay in the moonlight long enough 
you'll go crazy. Perhaps we’re moon- 
struck ‘ 

“Well, maybe that’s what is the matter 
with me, but, Jerry, the other things 
don’t seem to matter. I’m happy ‘ 

“Perhaps,” said Jerry, his head bend- 
ing to hers for a long, sweet moment, 
“perhaps we both have a touch o’ the 
moon.” 
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ind there was an indescribably forlorn 
look about the place, yet somehow, a 
certain picturesqueness redeemed it from 
the commonplace The garden showed 
the effects of a care which was more 
passionate than devoted, and the gray 
stalks of last year’s goldenrod leaned upon 
the picket fence. In the sunshine upon 
the little side porch, sat a pale and wan 
Magda her dog at her Both 
of them him 

Oh! said, “but maybe I haven't 
been sick! And Bill, here, wouldn't leave 
me long enough to go tell you! But I 
can walk now. Come in please. 
Ma is out, and Bill and me are keeping 
house.” 

No, no, we'd better sit out here!” said 
Adam. And then he entered blindly. 
For thy love is better than wine,” he 
heard his voice saying It seemed like 
that of a stranger reading to him dis- 
tantly from a half forgotten book. 


with feet. 


irose to meet 


she 


about 


HE spring grew into summer, and 
Magda changed wonderfully. Her 
voice, which had strident, grew 
soft, and her slang began to be interpo- 
lated with some of the elegancies of his 
seminary training. Also, she went no 
more into the town, nor saw her old com- 
panions, so that by and by the town al- 
most forgot there was a Magda in it. 

It was at this period that the congre- 
gation began to question the orthodoxy 
of Adam’s sermons. There was too much 
about forgiveness of sin in them, and too 
little of the Last Judgment. Sometimes, 
of a Sunday, his looked fearfully 
deep set in his aquiline face, and his 
pleading for the sinners madechis listeners 
uncomfortably self-conscious. 

Summer set her burning upon 
the little town, and the parched trees 
hung dustily over the tar sidewalks that 
at noon, and sent out a choking 


been so 


eyes 


seal 


were solt 
odor 

On one such day as this 
layed his visit to Magda until the sun 
had abated its fierceness, and it was after 
five o'clock when he turned into the vil- 
lage walking with his brisk minis- 
terial He had weight during 
the past three months, and, as he passed, 
the people on the door-steps commented 
on how ill he stood the heat 

It was two since he had seen 
Magda, and the little red house, as he ap- 
proached it, had an unfamiliar air. The 
flowers along the ragged fence had not 
been watered and were drooping, and the 
house was very silent as he walked up 
the planks to the door and knocked. After 
an interminable period the door opened 
Magda’s mother put a tear-stained 
the crack. When she who 
it was, she gave him room to enter 

“Glory be, it’s you!” she 
Adam came into the odorous little 


Adam de- 


Street 


step lost 


days 


ind 
face to saw 

and 
dwell- 


said 


ing. 
“Where is Magda he asked. 

She’s the hussy!” said her 
mother fiercely. “Oh, the disgrace of it, 
ifter the way I’ve worked for her!” And 
she broke down sobbing 

‘Gone?” said Adam Just as she was 
doing so well! Why where can she have 


gone, 


gone?” 
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The Magdalene—coniinued from page 13 


“T don’t know nor care,” said the 
woman. “I'll never set eyes on her again, 
I hope. I turned her out.” 

Turned her out! A veil like the thick 
murk of winter twilight was about him 
now, but he managed to get the pitiful 
story with its dreadful opening sentence. 

Magda was going to have a child. The 
older woman was fluent. 

‘And when she didn’t deny it, I says 
to her, ‘You wicked girl,’ I says. An’ she 
says, ‘No, not wicked, ma,’ says the 
brazen thing. And I says, ‘Well, he'll 
have to marry ye; I'll see he does.’ And 
she says, jumpin’ up, her face all white 
an’ her eyes shining like a crazy person, 
‘No, never!’ she says. ‘I wouldn’t dis- 
grace him,’ she yells. Disgrace him, mind 
ye! Did you ever hear the like? ‘Who 
is he?’ I says, and she won't tell me. No, 
sir, not a word could I get out of that 
girl. The most she'd do was to say over 
and over, foolish like, ‘He’d never done 
it, only for me, an’ I won't hurt him; he 
must never know, ma; he’s a good man!’ 
A good man! Ain‘ it terrible? And I 
says to her, I says, ‘You git out of here 
then, miss, if you ain’t going to get no 
marriage certificate from him, nor no 
money. /’m done with yer; 7’m through. 
You can beat it, I ain’t going to support 
you and no brat.’ That’s what I says, 
and she went—just as quiet; I will say 
that for her.” 

“When was this?” asked Adam. And 
all the while he was looking intently at 
in ornament made of bits of broken 
glass, which stood upon the mantel, while 
some clear corner of his brain was won- 
dering quite independently, if it were 
made with glue or plaster. “When was 
this?” 

Yesterday, it seemed. 
no trace of her since. 
other relatives to whom 
And had she any money? 


There had been 
Were there no 
she could have 
goner No? 
Ah! 

Having ascertained this much, he some- 
how managed to get out of that dread- 
ful house, giving such advice to the 
woman as came to his lips mechanically. 
Then he walked away, not to the town 
again, but to the woods that climbed the 
hills behind the little red house. 

The twilight there was hot and still, 
and from tree to tree the birds passed 
silently. He sank down upon his knees, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“God!” he cried, “my God . . . “Then 
his face twisted terribly, and the prayer 
refused to come. “My God, I have lost 
Thee, too,” he choked, “through my sin 
I have lost Thee! How shall I find, how 
shall I find ws 

His voice broke off, and for a long 
time he lay upom his face among the 
mosses, until something which moved and 
was warm stirred at his side, and, stretch- 
ing out his hand, he found the little white 
dog crouched beside him. 

It was strange how completely Magda 
vanished. No trace of her was found 
through diligent weeks of searching. 
Neither the railways nor the police of the 
neighboring towns could give word of 
her. And at the end of four or five weeks 
Adam preached a sermon which brought 
the deacons to call. It had gone far 
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enough, they said, this 
doning sin! From his 
them he could not 

real prayer lay in 
And when it came 
had so little appreci of just punig, 
ment that he could nd up and tg 
his congregation it was only through by. 
ing sinned themse!l that they cou 
learn to understan« 1 forgive eq¢ 
other, and that indet the exact nature 
ol sin was impossible define, it being 
a matter of the rather than th 
body—well, when it came to such a pass 
it was time to take some drastic mes 
ures. They were sorry, oh, very som 
But they felt they would have to ask hip 
to resign. 

Then Mr. Wells, the 
fine house stood amidst 
gantly adorned with the 
arose to his feet 
cence. 

“Ahem!” said he. “Gentlemen, | fe 
that it is only fair to give Adam the 
portunity to recant. He is a young my 
after all, and we have always felt him 
be sincere. Here he has a comfortable 
parish, I may say a very prosperous pur 
ish for so young a man, and perhaps gres 
things ahead of him, if only he will realix 
that one cannot buck the convention! 
standards of a substantial community- 
defy life. as it is. Come, come, nox 
young man, don't be stubborn!” 

“I am not trying to defy life,” sid 
Adam. “I am trying to find it, and: 
help others do the same. You asked m 
to this church to help you find the truh 
and for a long while since I have bea 
living a lie. Now that I have faced th 
truth you don’t want to hear it. la 
of no service to you 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Wells, determm 
edly charitable Think of all the gov 
you can do here! Think of that Coe 
ners’ girl, Magda, how you reformed be 
before the poor child disappeared! 

“T didn’t reform her,” said Adam 
seduced her. It was because of me ti 
she left. I have lived in ease and id 
ness. and the vanitv which come é 
preaching to others what they shoulda 
There has been no simplicity in my 
no sacrifice. But something has cleltm 
entire being in two. I, am _ incompitt 
How can I save you 
myself? The only 
to search for God 
I may be whole again 
all and follow me 
do that—indeed 
to. But I thank 
journey upon me.” 

There was a moment of audible silent 
Then board spit 
acidly. 

“IT told you there would be no & 
talking to him, Mr. Wells,” be ® 
“Crazy, that’s what he is. Immoral, (0 
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Bill, who had —_ left him since 
yin the woods. 
a SP teselton, the large town of 
his destination, that he first discovered 
iow difficult it was for a dismissed pastor 
find work. The face of the superin- 
vendent of schools, to whom he applied, 
his rejection even before his plea 
un. 
ey was that he spent a trifle 
sore of his precious hoard, and marched 
m. only to have his experience repeated. 
Nobody Wanted an outcast clergyman; a 
ial-bird would have been as welcome, and 

\dam was too honest to hide his disgrace. 
" September's first chill caught him un- 
ywares, and in his thin coat, holding the 
litle white dog to his breast for greater 
wamth, he crouched all one bitter night 
in the straw of a barn; in the morning 
4dam did chores in return for food. 
October spread her harlequin mantle 
wer the world, and dusted the roadsides 
with frost, while he and the dog unwound 
the road of his seemingly endless search. 
November stripped the earth naked, de- 
suding hillside and fen and casting the 
mads in iron ridges, and when December 
draped all in snow Adam’s face was as 
coldly modeled as the drifts upon the 
hills His body grew strong, however, 
from the living in the open, and the 
simple labor which he did became easy 
to him. Then one day, having done the 
work of two men, a certain farmer paid 
him for the work of two, and offered the 
hay barn as shelter for the night. 

“What's this for?’’ asked Adam, looking 
at the money in his palm. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” the 
farmer answered simply. And, for the 
first time in months, such a quotation 
shook Adam with his old sense of the 
ctemal truth to be found in the Book 
from which the quotation came. 


N THE barn Adam extinguished the 
farmer’s lantern as soon as he had piled 
himself a bed of hay. Then he buried 
himself in the sweet, dry stuff, and called 
to the little white dog, who contrary to 
custom had not kept close to his side, 
but seemed bent upon a mad exploration 
of the place. Adam could hear him snif- 
fing about in the darkness, his little feet 
moving with the quick patter of rain. 
He called the beast again, but vainly; 
the scurrying search grew wilder, and 
then came a sudden fierce barking, a 

Very ecstasy of excited recognition. 
“Bill, what is it?” called the man, and 
@ another instant the dog had brought 
something in the confusing darkness. 
seized upon the object, sitting 
‘rect upon his scented bed; while an ague 
zed him, shaking him in every limb. 
He raised the thing to his face, and smelt 
t, but his untrained nostrils could not 
Over the odor upon it which had so 
penthed th animal. Nevertheless his 
gd age and an uncontrollable 
ryred vgn rise and stumble to 
» the little dog leaping about him 
,rebing. The moon on the black 
farth and a golden patch of lamplight 
pp window of the farm- 

u a bi 

Wows el pon a bit of the old red 


d to wear—the blouse in 


which he had seen her first, with the bold 
» like a yellow flame, in her hair. 

ned his face in that torn and 

Scrap of crimson, with a terrible 


sound in his throat, and when the farmer 


had answered his excited questions he set 


off again, late though it was and cold, to | 


find the girl, who with an ancient Gypsy 
man and wife had lodged in that very 
place the night before. 

The little white dog ran on in front. 
Overhead, the stars were frozen in a 
wintry sky and the road was black and 
treacherous. 

A keen wind from the north blew in his 
face, and a sudden foreboding urged him 
to turn back, just as the first furious 
flurry of the impending snow-storm broke. 
After which came a fierce struggle for 
life, with the little white dog following 
and whining pitifully. The snow was a 
winding sheet, the storm seeking to bind 
him in an icy shroud; the drifts seemed 
feather-beds, tempting him to lie down 
and sleep in their treacherous softness. 
Dark tree-trunks arose like an army 
against him, and once Adam fell, flounder- 
ing about in the snow. There on his 
knees, he tried to pray before he arose 
but nothing came except a need to perse- 
vere—an urge so powerful that he felt 
as though his very soul were being torn 
from his body. 


HEN he arose and continued his way 

until he came upon a single building 
which loomed suddenly. Lightless and 
waiting, it looked like a gift to be opened 
on the morrow. Adam pushed the gate 
open, pitting his feeble strength against 
the banking snow, determined to find 
shelter at any cost. He had turned into 
the yard when he discovered that the 
little white dog was gone. 

He whistled and called, his voice torn 
from his lips and scattered by the bitter 
wind; and there was no response. The 
man leaned heavily upon the gate-post 
and called again. The third attempt 
brought a furious barking from an unex- 
pected quarter, and, turning, he saw a 
light that leapt, a newly kindled fire 
across the yard. Stumbling through a 
space filled with farm implements which 
the snow had draped into fantastic 
shapes, he found a great wagon, red and 
gilt, and a camp-fire, but this he scarcely 
noticed for the pounding of his heart, as 
he passed on to the door of the barn 
beyond. 

Inside was a great dark roof with dis- 
tant rafters dimly visible in the flickering 
lantern’s light, and a wall of sweet-smell- 
ing hay. A pair of horses from the wagon 
stood near, breathing heavily, and there 
were people, too; a woman, and an old 
man. But these Adam scarcely saw for 
wonder of her who lay upon the pallet 
of straw and quilts, under the stable lan- 
tern’s light—Magda, with her new-born 
child in her arms, the little white dog 
licking her hand and crying for joy. 

Very softly, as though in fear of wak- 
ing from a dream, he drew near and 
knelt beside her. About her head, and 
that of the child, the rims of the bat- 
tered old lantern threw wreaths of light 
And Magda looked up at him, new 
Magda, to whom maternity had brought 
the look of the Virgin. 

“You!” she whispered, her face alight 
“You were right, it was God that I was 
looking for. And I have found Him in 
our son!” 

Then Adam prayed 
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Galloping Grandma! 


continued from page 15 


itself in the traffic, scratched his head and 
murmured softly, “Galloping Grandma!” 

But at three oclock in the morning 
the door to Grandmother's boudoir opens 
slowly, and bobbed-haired Grandma with 
i last feeble flutter is home again after 
her “evening” of dining and dancing. 
Slowly she drags off the Spanish shawl 
that wraps her figure, a gorgeous shawl 
of heavy white silk embroidered with deep 
red Carefully, slowly she folds 
it and places it on a chair. 

Then she sits herself down in another 
chair, tugs desperately at her silvery 
pumps, and finally with a moan of relief 
yanks them off—to sit at last in the 
blessed relief of torture removed. The 
glittering diamond and platinum brace- 
lets on her arms seem to be live things 
that have somehow taken root and are 
growing with a quivering intensity on 
the bark of an old, dead tree 

Like a worn-out flivver half-way up a 
steep grade, she sits “getting her breath 
for a minute” and the diamonds glitter 
brilliantly, viciously, in intense contrast 
to the pall of utter dulness and weariness 
that has descended on Grandma. Her 
tired eyes drop down to contemplation 
of the sparkling bracelets. Slowly she 
pulls them off, two and three at a time. 
Then she rises, with no attempt to sup- 
press long groans and whimperings that 
with that “stitch” in her back, and 
iching knees, and tortured feet. 

She totters to her dressing-table, an 
iwe-inspiring dressing-table, staggering 
beneath a rainbow multitude of fancy bot- 
tles, expensive jars, big brushes and little 
brushes, powders, rouge, eye pencils, dyes, 
perfumes. And Grandma's face, so full 
of joy and savoir-faire half an hour ago 
falls in unconditional surrender at the 
sight of these all-too-transient “aids to 
beauty.” Cold-cream and a towel com- 
plete the eternal victory of Time and 
Truth; and Grandma sits before her mir- 
ror shorn of her war-paint and devoid of 
her desperately acquired “spirit of youth.” 
Just a worn-out old grandma in an ab- 
surdly juvenile silver gown with a bunch 
of dead orchids drooping dismally from 
one scrawny shoulder 


roses 


come 


At eleven o'clock the 
is suddenly projected from her heary 
slumber into a Ol vague frightens 
wonder by a series of quick shouts Oui 
her door. And before she has had tine 
even to put in her teeth, into the roo 
stumble her three young grandchild 
shrieking with glee at their “surprise fg 
Granny!” 

“Happy birthday, Grandma!” 

“Many happy returns of the dg 
Granny!” : 

Trying to look 
doesn’t need to try 
this blatant, unashamed declaration ¢ 
another year added to those she wou 
be so glad to forget foreswear, ay 
at the same time struggling to remembe 
just where she left her teeth last nigh 
she was So tired! endeavoring sim 
ultaneously to look at least one-fourth s 
young as she did all dressed up at dinne 
last night, Grandn 
presents. 

Ah, a nice, warm p 
from Jimmy! Jimmy 
did you guess it! 

And a book from 
Collected Poems for 
Now, isn’t that lovely 

And lastly, Mary's 
poem decorated in w 
picture of a white-h 
precariously close to a fireplace, and er 
ing with the stimulating lines 
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And Grandma dear, with kind, sweet was 
Is the one who blesses our happiest days 
With a 
her young-old heart 
grandchildren about her 
how utterly happy their dear thoughtit 
ness has made her: how deeply she # 
preciates this kindness to her, cheir pow 
old Grandma! 
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tear as silent as the ache 
Grandma gathers he 


ind tells ther 


eved, — thin-lippet 
wrinkled, with faint spark ol 

vacity showing in the pale eyes bent 
unpainted, dried-up eyebrows—what ! 
contrast to the gay Ir 
sophisticated and ultra-groomed Gall 
ing Grandma of but a few hours betor- 
and hence! 
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Hazard House 


continued from page 18 


had to tell somebody 
anything happened 


it—but I 
where I was going. If 


ibout 


to me — 

‘Everything’s likely to. I 
you re a fool Jerry!” 

Sure! But I can’t help it, Ben. I've 
got to see it through. There’s something 
about that girl—you’d know what I 
meant if you’d seen her. So long! I've 
got to hustle.” 

“Wait a minute! 
be a quixotic fool I 
along.” 

“Ben! You're a brick! I couldn’t ask, 
but——— Get your gun; I have mine. I 
hope we won't need ‘em, but I'd rather 
be ready.” 

In five minutes they were off, tearing 
away in the direction of the east river 
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urky night Thundd 


road. It was a 
clouds. which had been hanging ua 
the northwest horizon all afternoon, ™ 
across the sky since sund® 
flee ng I oonlight and bs : 
The dark 


scattered 
blurring the 
pletely hiding the stars 
grew in density as they swung into 0 
river road, and Jerr remembered, 4 
a feeling of thankfulness for Ben s co 
that the east road was seldom ®& 
ind from the aty. * 
at the Rie 
people preferred 
the west side o 


pany 
for night traffic to 
was rutted and 
Falls end, and 
smooth highway on 
river _ 

I don't like this,” Ben -— 
they bumped along in the dar . 
“What're you running us into: d 

“Ben. shut up. You came along ' 
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buck me up not to bust my nerve.” 

“I came because I was a damn fool 
wet nurse to a plain nut. Gosh! That 
jghtn'ng gets my goat—you can’t hear 

f and it comes and goes so 

like what I see, but 

te afraid to shut my eyes.” 

ell” Jerry gritted. “The house 

is around the next turn. I’m going to 

it. then turn back and park the car 

ie this side among those trees at the 

ind. It'll give us a chance to see 

what’s there and make the car all ready 
jor a quick get-away in this direction. 

“What the deuce are you planning to 
“I don’t know yet. You can stay in 
the car and keep one eye and an ear 

I'll let you drive after we turn, 
so I can watch as we come back.” 

“Let me drive now and you slide over 
behind me. I’m not up on this sleuth 
business.” 

They accomplished the move rather 
awkwardly just before they came abreast 
of the house, which seemed in such com- 
plete darkness that Jerry could not have 
seen it at all save for a friendly flash of 
lightning. But as they turned and came 
back more slowly he discovered that a 
light shone dimly in the upper window 
behind the thick branches of the pine. 

That streak of light, dim though it was, 
renewed Jerry's fighting grit. 

“Slow up,” he whispered in Ben’s ear. 

“Oh, I say—you're not really vs 
Ben began, but before he could finish 
Jerry had leapt into the darkness 

Ben drove on slowly and parked the car 
as arranged. Never in his life had he 
plunged into anything so infernally dippy. 
Here was he, Ben Close, alone in the dark 
on a deserted road with only a gun for 
company, expected to sit tight while the 
kid he liked best in the world went snoop- 
ing round a haunted house. 

Lord! he couldn't stand it! 
was he to do? 

There seemed nothing to do but roam 
about the fringe of wood on the point, 
keeping one eye on the car and the other 
on the gaunt outlines of the grim old 
house a few hundred feet down the river. 
The stillness was amazing 

Then suddenly he heard the sound of 
oars in the river near the place he had 
parked the car. He started to run for- 
ward, but stopped as a strange voice said, 
‘Here's a good place to land.” 

For a moment Ben thought his stum- 
bling through the underbrush had not 
been heard, then a second voice demanded 
grimly: 

“Who are you?” 

Silence seemed the only course to pur- 
m=, and Ben pursued it religiously. 

Who's there?” the voice again de- 
manded menacingly. Ben flattened him- 
self out under the bushes 
oo * been a rabbit,” growled the 

- rom the river. 

amn queer rabbit!” 
second voice coldly 

_ Silence followed. Then to’ Ben’s in- 
om mee he caught the sound of row- 

~ ger in the distance = 

: at and its occupants hac 
eS “en _ At the same mo- 
to wam oper a it was up to him 
Men, who undo : og atanag of the two 
t lding ae oe y were heading for 

- Y was investigating 


But what 


retorted the 


Getting to his feet, and making certain 
that his pistol was in working order, Ben 
Close gripped the thing in his hand and 
blundered his way to the open road. In 
the next two minutes he made a record 
for sprinting that would have amazed his 
old college coach, but as he approached 
the fence surrounding the old house his 
speed was suddenly checked—a woman’s 
scream rose and fell and rose again in a 
long vibrant shriek 

Ben came to himself to find that he 
was standing stock-still among the trees 
not far from the gate. He could not 
move his feet. And although he opened 
his mouth to shout Jerry’s name, no sound 
passed his lips. He stood like a great 
helpless lump, while his ears heard shouts 
from the river bank followed by the thud 
of running feet. Some one was coming 
along the road from the far side of the 
house—some one who cursed beneath his 
breath. A dark shape passed through the 
gate a few feet from Ben, followed 
closely by a second figure that stumbled 
a little as it ran and gasped for breath. 

“God!” he heard the second man say. 
“Hurry Ed! Some one’s killing her! You 
got the key?” 

He heard them fumble the lock, heard 
the door give, then more cursing as they 
blundered for a light. 

» Ben stood as in a trance, 
heard, close beside him, the 
more hurrying feet; two more 


until he 
sound of 
dark 


shapes dashed past him down the road | 
was | 
too dark to see distinctly, but he felt cer- | 


in the direction of River Falls. It 


tain one of them was Jerry. So he, too, 
began running and caught up with the 
fleeting pair just as they reached the 
empty car. 

“Hurry! In with 
Jerry’s breathless voice. 
minute.” 


you, Ben,” came 
“We haven't a 


The three of them blundered into the | 
himself | 


seat together, and Ben found 
holding upon his lap the slender pulsating 
figure of 
lessly down the rutted road. Whether or 


not their departure was even heard from | 


the house they were unable to guess, but 
nothing interfered with their going. In- 
side half an hour the three of them were 
at Jerry’s house, and Jerry was tersely 


giving instructions to the police over the | 


telephone. 

“Narcotic ring—clever pair of crooks, 
but the old man is only the tool of the 
fellow Ed, who’s a police spotter—work- 
ing under cover of his reputation 
No, I can’t give you the source of my 
information, but you can prove it easily 

Good night.” 

He hung up abruptly and swung 
about facing the other two in the room; 
big Ben with his mouth agape in amazed 
interest, and the slight, trembling girl 
who leaned wearily back in the chair 


where Jerry had placed her, her dark | 


lashes drooping on her white cheeks, and 
her hands knit together in her lap. 

“Ten-thirty!” Jerry laughed a 
shakily. “I call that quick work.” 

The girl’s eyes sought his for a 
ment—a long, slow scrutiny. Then emo- 
tion got the better of her, and she put 
her hands to her face with a hurried ges- 
ture. Jerry guessed that she was crying. 

“T’ll get you something hot to drink,” 
he suggested uneasily. “Ben, come help 
me 


little 
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Leaving the girl alone, they blundered 
together into the kitchen, talking in mas- 
culine whispers while Jerry made cocoa 
on the gas range 

Why'd she scream?” Ben questioned 
“Did you scare her?” 
‘Of course not. She 
nen coming on the river. The 
while we 


curiously 
Jerry grinned 
heard the 


scream was to get them indoors, 


down and 
Got down!” 
Sure. I climbed the tree. She had 
tools for me to take the window out—it 
opened only a little way. They locked 
her in every time they left her alone 
I had her out in the tree when we heard 
them coming. She put her hand over 
her mouth and screamed to get ‘em in 
the house. It worked like a charm.” 

Huh! It worked all right. My spine 
still creeps. What's this girl doing with 
a bunch like that? She's different.” 

That’s what I told you and 
wouidn't believe.” 

Well—who would?” 

I know, Ben. It’s uncanny. She 
hasn't told me—hasn’t had time. But 
she’s been helpless, and terribly afraid. 
You can see that.’ 

“What I want to know is,” said the la- 
conic Ben, “what the devil are you going 
to do with her? Won't be so nice if the 
neighbors get talking about your having 
women round visiting.” 

Oh, shut up!” Jerry was deep in the 
ice-box 

‘Well, what are you going to do?” Ben 
exploded irritably as Jerry put the finish- 
ing touches on the tray in stubborn si- 
“Keep her here? 
going to turn her 
streets at this time of night. 
I'm a damn sight more worried over her 
side of it than I am over mine. She’s a 
peach of a girl, and it must be the very 
devil to be in a pinch like this 

Ben snorted Pinch! a girl like that 

living with two men in a lonely house. 
You what that means! Oh my 


know 
sunt! You've lost all the sense you ever 


yot 


way 


you 


lence 
“I’m certainly not 
out on the 


owned 

Ben, for the Lord 
keep your tongue ofl 
It looks bad Dut she's 
to it Run along—lI'll 
out somehow 
you've fallen for her hard! Oh, 
darn it, Jerry——All right I'll beat it. My 
hat’s in there I'll have to go out the 
front way 

He opened the door to the sitting room, 
while Jerry lifted the tray to follow him. 
But Ben did not go in. He stood in the 
doorway for a moment staring about him. 
he announced in an awed 


s sake, go home, and 
that girl’s character. 
I'll swear 
work the thing 


good 


Lee 


She's gone,’ 
whisper 

Jerry banged down the tray and rushed 
across the room, unbelieving. There was 
no sign of his refugee except the bril- 
liant geranium hat which she had left 
lying on the table. He flung the front 
door wide open and looked up and down 
the but found it as silent as River 
Falls streets usually were at eleven o'clock 
at night 

He slammed the door shut disgustedly 
and slumped down in the chair the girl 
had vacated, staring at the hat 

‘I told you,” Ben began confidently, 
“a girl like that you never can 2 

His opinings were cut short by the 
red hat launched with precision full in 


street 
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his serious face, an advantage which 
Jerry followed up with a round of vigor- 
ous language. 

“You go home, Ben Close, and stay 
there,’ he ended. “If you'd kept your 
mouth shut everything would have been 
all right. She heard your fool talk there 
in the kitchen, and beat it. You shut 
your head about this thing from now on. 
It’s my affair, not yours, and it’s your 
job to forget it. See?” 

Ben saw, after a fashion, and departed. 

When the door had closed behind him, 
Jerry looked for his cap and raincoat, 
with the idea of driving about the streets 
in search of the girl. Then he remem- 
bered. He had laid cap and coat on the 
table beside the girl’s hat. They were 
both gone. The lady evidently had taken 
them as a disguise. He sat down miser- 
ably and stared hard at the floor. 


ERRY went back to his job next morn- 

ing like a man returned from a long 
journey. He felt detached, remote from 
things, and it took him a full week to 
get into line and interested again. The 
fact was that he could not get rid of the 
memory of a haunting young face and a 
pair of frightened eyes. 

That winter brought other things to 
Jerry if not complete peace of mind. 
Things went well in the office, and every 
change in personnel boosted him higher 
in the company’s orgexization. Jerry 
knew his job; he knew how to sell. But 
above all he was learning to sell himself. 
The bit of reserve which his queer ex- 
perience had thrown over his boyish im- 
pulsiveness gave him a dignity that had 
been lacking when he first went into the 
office. He was suddenly sure of himself. 

But even Jerry was amazed when the 
boss haled him into the private office one 
afternoon and told him he was slated to 
go to New York the first of May to open 
a branch office. He thought at first the 
old man had lost his mind, and when he 
finally got it through his own that the 
thing was bona fide, he was too dumb- 
founded to be enthusiastic. 

You've got two days to think it over, 
my boy. But don’t spend too much time 
over the pros and cons,” said the Big 
Boss. “If we let all the difficulties that 
stare us in the face scare us out of our 
opportunities we never get ‘em again. 
Good night.” 

Jerry went home in a daze. He didn’t 
see how he could manage the thing. His 
mother would be coming home to River 
Falls. She could not live alone. He 
would wire and put it up to her. 

The mood persisted next day and he 
went home that night so thoroughly blue 
that when the answer to his telegram was 
delivered he found little joy in the fact 
that his mother not only congratulated 
him most warmly, but announced that she 
intended living in Florida anyway. In 
fact her acquiescence in the whole affair 
only made him bluer 

The old home struck him with a creep- 
ing sense of loneliness. Perhaps he was 
a fool not to go to New York—perhaps 
that was what was the matter with him 
—living here alone, letting his moods ride 
him. 

Mechanically he straightened out the 
slight untidiness he had left behind him 
on his hurried departure in the morning, 
mechanically fed the cat and mechanically 
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went to the mail box on the front 
He found a single, very thick letter whig 
he carried in to the light. He was 
His mother never wrote 
tired her too much, and Suzanne ney 
sent more than an affectionate note i 
tore open the envelope and hauled oy 
the contents—a packet of seven five del 
lar bills inside some closely written shes 
of paper. , 
As he looked at them he saw, strangs 
enough, not the letter in his hand but the 
crumbling old stone house, and he knev 
who the author of the letter was befor 
he began to read. ‘ 


Mr. Jerome Wilson 
Dear Mr. Wilson 

I hated to run away without thanking 
you that night so Ny months ago 
but it seemed the only thing to d 
I had no coat, so I took yours, and | 
dared not wear my own hat so I @, 
changed it for your cap. I hope yoy 
burned that horrible red thing, or dg 
you turn it over to the police for ide. 
tification? You see I am not blaming 
you for any of the horrid thoughts thy 
must have come into your mind abou 
me. I invited all of them. 

I caught the southbound train at the 
station, bought my ticket on board with 
money I had been able to hide, and 
finally reached New York. For weeks] 
was without work, but I found employ. 
ment at last. And now for seven 
months I have been getting back m 
self-respect and saving enough to pay 
you for the actual loss of your coat and 
cap, though I am well aware that m 
greater debt to you is one I can neve 
repay. 

I think it is your right to know wha 
led me into the horrible predicament 
you rescued me from. But I am going 
to ask you to burn this letter after you 
have read it, and try to remember only 
that you are responsible for the fac 
that I am really happy again. 

When I was a little girl, my fathe 
died. His money had been invested i 
some business in which my stepuncde 
had an equal share When dad died, 
Uncle Mort managed our aifairs for us, 
but our income kept dwindling until 
finally there was barely enough left ior 
mother and me to live on. 

Uncle Mort wrote to me regulatly- 
the kindest letters. So last year wha 
mother died and Uncle Mort asked m 
to come and live with him in the 
home by the river, I went gladly 

He told me the house was too old to 
make over, but that he had fixed up & 
second floor just for my use. IW 
very happy those first two or thm 
weeks. Then queer things began ® 
happen 

First came this Eddie Fancher, wi 

uncle told me, was his business partat 
and would stay with us often. 
not like him, but he was always m@ 
to me, and I tried not to show my & 
like. , 
Then one day my uncle asked mei? 
would drive to town with Eddie a 
deliver some packages of seed. I feta 
little uneasy even that first day, bet 
Fancher was very kind. I enjoyed the 
trip, and several similar ones therealtet 
delivering my packages, and dons 
little shopping with money uncle # 
me One day I! accidentally let om 
of the packages fall on the pavemedt 
and it burst open Ed wasnt right nea 
me but he saw what had happened, 
* sae up just as 1 was tyme 
came running up Just 4 wih 
scoop off the sidewalk an odd wl 
white powder instead of the seeds 


expected to see 
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j he broken package from 
i eenmed it in his pocket, said, 
“Shut your mouth and keep going,” and 
ial behind me pretending to look in the 
tore windows. But I knew he was 
ing me. 
[had my first 
then, and that nicht 


terrible sense of fear 
the fear took con 
ate form for I knew myself to be in 
the power of two reckless criminals. 
laid down the law for me. I was 
that Eddie Fancher was my 
boss, and unless I wanted to serve a life 
jem in states prison as a narcotic ven- 
der, I was to consider myself his crea- 
tare; that no harm would come to me 
{IL kept my mouth shut and obeyed 
orders, but that, if I deviated one hair- 
breadth from the rules laid down, Ed, 
gho was a spotter for the police, would 
tum me over to the authorities 

Do you wonder that I used to stand 
wp there in my window and long for 
courage to throw myself into the river? 
Standing there night after night, facing 
my despair, I began to notice your car 
ming by every day. I saw you were 
young, and that you often looked at the 
dd house as if you were curious about 
it. Finally I got the desperate idea of 
trying to catch vour attention 
You know the rest—there is nothing 
more to tell. I have left out what I 
hope you will guess—that through it 
al—all that I did—there was never 
anything wrong inside my heart. I 
wan't brave or I'd have fought to free 
mysif, but when you're a girl and all 
alone with people who have done their 
utmost to make vou know fear there 
sems to be for you nothing to build 
courage on. 

If you have time some day, it would 
help me a lot to have your assurance 
that you do believe what I have told 
you. Sincerely and gratefully, 
ELoIse HENRY 


Not fifteen minutes later Jerry Wil- | 


son’s boss answered a ring on his tele- 
phone to hear an exultant voice shouting 
over the wire: 

“I’m ready for New York, Mr. Coch- 
ran. I can leave first thing in the 
morning.” 


HREE evenings later, Eloise Henry 

returned to her boarding house in 
New York, to find a very nervous and 
very eager young man awaiting her upon 
the front steps. 

“Let’s go somewhere and eat,” he 
blurted when he had gripped her hand 
rather more warmly than the occasion 
seemed to demand. I’m half starved 
and you owe me something for running 
off and leaving me with a perfectly good 
meal on my hands last fall.” 

She tried to laugh in answer, but her 
eyes were full of tears 

“IT felt—terribly—doing that to you. 
It was harder than you guess—letting you 
think ill of me all these months. Oh—it 
was good of you to come—TI was hoping 
you'd write. It’s just wonderful to see 
you again.” 

“The wonder'll wear off,” Jerry assured 
her. “I’m going to see you three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year just as soon 
as you'll let me. I’m here to stay and 
I’ve got a big enough job to get married 
on. I've been thinking about you all 
right, but not the way you imagined 
And you'll have to do a lot of thinking 
from now on about me, because I’m go- 
ing to keep the subject before you 
steadily.” 

She flashed one look at him out of her 
lovely eyes, and said demurely, 

“That will be easy. You see I’ve been 
practising for a year.” 


aS SS. 


The Mean Necker 


—continued from page 21 


here. But he’s coming. He’s co-ho-ming. 
He promised to stop in Westbrook on his 
way home from motoring in the Adiron- 
dacks with his father. You'll adore Bert, 
Aunt Drue. He's the boy friend. But 
he’s some mean necker!’’ She rolled her 
eyes in elfish ecstasy 
"A necker? A mean necker?” Aunt 
Drue's expression was one of blank be- 
widerment. “And pray, my dear, what 
May 4 mean necker be?” she asked. 
Jean giggled. Then. registering rapture, 
ew her arms about her aunt’s neck, 
crew Drucilla’s head down upon her 
Moulder, kissed her and cooed tantaliz- 
ingly: “What makes you so wonderful?” 
Tha Jumping up, she explained: 
i, My innocent, is the way a mean 
t necks.” : 
“Jean, dear. You would not let a 
young man embrace you.” She made of 
sentence a declaration rather than a 


on piace?” Jean repeated. “Embrace? 
Aunt Drue. Laugh that off.” 
lla had done as her niece sug- 
Rsted, laughed it off, but it worried her 
less. At first it worried her only a 
» Chiefly because boys with a pen- 
Or necking were not numerous 
brook, and Bert. the boy friend, 
tat come as he promised. 


He wrote once, the day after Jean’s 
arrival. Jean did not show the letter to 
her aunt. She did not show her her 
reply. She clutched the letter tightly in 
her hand and flew up-stairs to read it in 
the silence of her own room. And in the 
silence of her own room she answered it, 
taking more than an hour to compose 
her reply. But thereafter Bert had re- 
mained discreetly silent. 

During those first days Jean had waited 
for an answer. Had hurried to the village 
post office whenever the mail was in. 

“I hope I get a letter from Bert,” she 
said blithely the first few days on de- 
parting. But day after day, returning 
empty-handed, she had shaken her brown 
head and pouted: “I wonder why Bert 
doesn’t write?”’ At last when two weeks 
had elapsed and no letter came, Jean 
quit going to the post office. “Well, he 
can go and take a high dive,” she com- 
mented, her proud head held high. 

But Drucilla read through Jean’s eyes 
and tried to keep her entertained in West- 
brook. 

She tried a tea, a tennis party, a 
concert. Jean received an invitation or 
two but she showed no particular enthu- 
siasm for them, since whenever there 
were boys there was also Aunt Drue in 
the midst of them. 
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Why Don’t You Play | 
a Hohner Harmonica? N 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 
See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and dlow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
play thescale you will soon be oe 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 

Get your harmonica today and be sure 

it's a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 

struction Book. tf your dealer is out of 


copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 240 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“Tune-in"’ on Your Radio for the “Hohner 
Harmony Hour’’ Musical Programs. 











“STAMMERING 


|fs Guuse and Gire * 


u stammer. Send 10 
cloth bound book 
lis how I cured 


You can be quickly cured if y 
‘ents, coin or stamps, for 288 page 
m Stammering and Stuttering. It tells 

myself after Stammering and Stuttering for 29 years 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2417 Bogue Bullding 
1147_N. itl, St., Indianapolis. 











NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 26 years, 
r 


with these Artificial E 


«noises and ringin, 

are perfectly comfortable 

one seea them rite me and 

I will tell you @ true story, 

how I got deaf andhow!I make yecicated Ear Drum 

you hear. Address 

£0. P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 

35 Hoffmas Bidg., 2539 Weedward, Detroit, Mich. 


()UARE NEEDED IN 
TRAFFIC INSPECTION 


mu i: 
EARN UP TO $250 
PER MONTH, SALARY 


I have positions for many men in this 
dignified, interesting and profitable 
Railway profession where you are 
—— your own boss—see new 
laces and places every minute—re- 
port only to high officials—are rapid- 
y advanced 
POSITION SECURED FOR YOU 
you Traffic Inspection in 3 months’ oy wate hn by ~ 


upon coupletion, positively secure s pos for 

$120 per month and up, or refund your m 

H P ingy shop or monotonous 
t ~ & for partioulars te 


I teach 


exe's’ your opportunity to get away from 
desk with a salaried position assured. Write 
J T. Jarrell, Pres., Div. 16 

| STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. BUFFALO, WN. Y. 
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At last Jean revolted. “It gives me the 
heebee geebies to be convoyed around 
like a nitwit,” she told her aunt. “No 
boy is ever going to ask me anywhere if 
you insist on chaperoning me. Why do 
you do it, Aunt Drue? Mother never 
did It simply isn’t any more.” 
Then, seeing the pained expression in her 
she flung her arms about her. 
Oh, I don't care,” she said ‘You're 
sweet I should worry about the boys 
You just come along whenever you want 


done 


aunt s eyes 


to 
But 
casion to 
of the blind date 
You this time 
You simply can't,” said Jean, her eyes 
darkening, her cheeks glowing I don't 
know this Evelyn Parker is 
invited to the dance at the country club 
and Dick Gilbert, who is taking her, is 
getting a blind date for me.” 
\ blind date?” 
Of course.” Jean sought to enlighten 
her aunt 
You mean a strange young man. Some 
one who has never called at your home?” 
je an nodded her head That’s it.”’ 
“But, Jean, dear. He must call 
would not be proper unless I’ve 
him 
He can't I tell you The 
tonight It’s five o'clock now.’ 
Dick and Evelyn could bring him here 
for you and you could all go from here.” 
He can’t come here. He hasn't any 
car and he lives half-way to the country 
I’m going over to Evelyn’s. Dick 
and we're to pick up 
the way out to the 


Drue again had oac- 
me the incident 


Aunt 


aiong, Ca 


before 


come 


Aunt Drue. 


cant go 


even boy 


first. 
met 


dance is 


club 
is coming tor us 
date on 


my blind 
dance.” 


DICK up?” Drucilla Penoyer 

gasped. “Impossible!” she exclaimed. 
I must go with you.” 

Tears filled Jean’s eyes. “Oh, Aunt 
Drue,” she wailed. “I think you're just 
mean! After Bert has thrown me 
over and I haven't had a date all month!” 

But tears did not avail. Aunt Drue 
was sorry, but convention and Westbrook 
served. I'm sorry, dear, but 
what I have said, I have said. There 
are certain things Penoyers do not do, 
and one of them is to go about meeting 
strange young men who have never called 
at our homes.” 

Strange young scoffed Jean; 
and fifteen minutes later the slight little 
figure was bristling down the garden walk, 
her bobbed head held high, her snug red 
hat moving in quick little jerks like the 
head of an annoyed woodpecker, while 
her Aunt Drucilla was standing, van- 
quished, beneath the portrait of great- 
randmother Penoyer done in oils 
She had not asked Jean where she was 
going. Jean had not told her. But Dru- 
cilla wondered after Jean was gone 
whether her revolt had signified defiance 
and that she was going to the dance, or 

and that she was going home. 
a child she was! What a lovable, 
incorrigible child! A mist floated before 
Drucilla’s eyes. Her arms ached for the 
gay little creature who had fled. Her own 
footsteps echoed dully through the empty 
house. 

Jean’s closet was open. No, she would 
not look in. If Jean had taken the orchid 
dress and gone, in defiance of orders, to 


him 


too 


must be 


men!” 


o 


defeat 


What 
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the country club, Drucilla did not want 
to know it. 

She was softly closing the closet door 
when she heard footsteps on the porch 
outside. The heavy brass knocker fell 
with a bang. 

It was not Jean returning, as shad 
hoped, but Nancy Turkington’s chauffeur 
with a note begging Drucilla to fill in at 
dinner. An unexpected guest, a boyhood 
friend of her husband’s, had just arrived 
from South America, and Nancy needed 
Drucilla to avert the disaster of thirteen 
at dinner 

“Tll send the car for you at fifteen 
minutes of eight,” she wrote. “Don't 
answer. You must come.” 

Drucilla glanced at the clock in the 
hall. It was already past six. She hur- 
ried up-stairs, slipped out of her daytime 
frock, donned negligeé and slippers and— 
womanlike—wondered what she would 
wear; what Jean would suggest if she 
were there. For Nancy's friends were 
not the high-guimped, prim coterie of 
Westbrook. Nancy's friends were smart 
—not the people whom Drucilla especially 
approved, but Nancy was her girlhood 
friend and she loved her. 

She examined her wardrobe, garment 
by garment, remembering what Jean had 
said: “There’s no use your wearing those 
antediluvian things, Aunt Drue. Why 
don't you throw away that corset and get 
some smart clothes like mother’s. See 
how stylish mother is, and you’re younger 
than she is. She wears clothes as young 
as mine. Lots of times we exchange.” 

She took out a white crépe frock she 
had worn when chaperoning Jean at a 
tennis party. It was the best she had. 

“Well, it’s nothing to write home 
about,” Jean had admitted frankly, “but 
if you shorten it about six inches it may 
She had shortened it four and 
it had got by. Maybe it would get by 
now. At any rate she must wear it, 
though it would be plain enough beside 
the clothes that Nancy’s guests would 
wear. 

She thought of an embroidered shawl 
her brother had brought her from Ma- 
drid. She had never worn it before. She 
took it from its tissue paper wrappings, 
spread it upon the table beside the white 
crépe frock, and hurried to the bath. 

Beside the tub on a _ marble-topped 
table was a jar of pale green crystals, 
marked “Bath Salts.” The jar was 
adorned with the figure of a kneeling 
Psyche regarding herself in the pool; a 
demure maiden with wings of a butterfly. 
Drucilla had never used bath salts. These 
were Jean’s. Drucilia turned the warm 
water into the tub. The demure Psyche 
tempted her with downcast She 
took up the jar and removed the top. A 
fragrance of exotic flowers allured her. 
As one overcome by a subtle drug, she 
inverted the jar. The crystals rattled 
into the tub like sea-green hail on the 
reef of the Lorelei. With an abandoned 
gesture she threw off her negligée and 
stepped in. The breath of spice-scented 
isles enveloped her. 

She took up the white crépe dress, held 
it in front of her, glanced at the result in 
the mirror and shook her head. Nancy 
Turkington’s friends commuted to Europe 
and bought their clothes in Paris. They 
would be wearing the latest styles— 
filmy, youthful things, like Jean’s. 
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get by.” 


eyes. 


Like Jean's! Drucilla Penoyer st 
back in alarm at the temptation that 
sailed her. She paced the floor + 
walked out into the hall and back . 
times. Twice she got as far as 
door. The clock in the lowe 1 
the half hour. Already it 
thirty. In fifteen minutes she MUSt be 
ready to go. Boldly she crossed the hal 
entered Jean’s empty room. flung wd 
the closet door and found—the orchid 
chiffon taffeta hanging close to the door 
with the silver slippers and pearl gm 
stockings standing on a nearby shelf 

Jean had not gone to the dance be 
thought, with a quick stab at her hee 
She had gone home. She would not need 
her dress now until the trunk could 
forwarded. 

Gathering her spoils in her arms she 
tiptoed softly back to her room, drew tk 
dress over her head, patted it down and 
stole an alarmed look into the mirror. | 
was short, but not too indecently shor 
since Jean was three inches taller than 
her aunt. The slippers fitted. Drucih 
like her niece had the small feet of th 
Penoyers 

The sound of the knocker reverberate 
through the house. It was Nancy Tut 
ington’s chauffeur Snatching the e- 
broidered shawl from the bed, she tripped 
lightly down the stairs. Her heart bes 
high. The blood was pounding in be 
temples. Youth had come back to her 


Was seve. 


T IS possible that Gordon Dale, afte 
fifteen years in the gold mines 
Ecuador, might have lost his heart to ay 
woman placed next to him at Nang 
Turkington’s dinner. Possible. But nt 
probable. Gordon Dale had know 
women, plenty of them, before ever kk 
saw a gold mine, and coming back & 
them after fifteen years of exile was lit 
coming back to a mine after fifteen year 
absence from the field. He knew go 

when he saw it. 

It is possible also that without th 
nagic of fragrant salts and orchid chile 
taffeta, Drucilla Penoyer might hue 
scintillated before any  discriminatilg 
bachelor with amiable brown eyes. Ba 
the perfume and orchid chiffon aided b5 
a month of Jean, had wrought a mee 
morphosis. Drucilla herself could ™ 
analyze it. It was not, therefore, wi 
after the salad that she realized ui 
Gordon Dale had scarcely spoken to @ 
woman with the boyish bob who sté 
his other side, or that she herself ii 
been almost rude to the elderly get 
man at her left 

She tried to make amends to the eldet} 
gentleman when she did realize it, ® 
Gordon Dale would not have it 9. 
would he have it so when, at the a 
of the evening, Will Turkington ole 
to take Drucilla home 

“No your don’t,” said Gordon ee 
‘I'm going home with Miss Penoyet™® 
going to walk in the moonligs 
deny a mine mule the 
! darkness, Wo 
d bim & 


we re 
You wouldn’t 
after fifteen years ol 
you?” And Turkington assure 
would not. a 
They walked home together. 7 
all the way. As they strolled up 
graveled driveway. the garden d 
them with tempting little patches 
moonlight dancing through te “a 
Gordon Dale begged her to let him s 
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1 while that he might enjoy the charm 
this moonlight of a temperate land. 
“] feel like some one who has dropped 

from Mars,” he told her; “and until 

entered the room at Nancy Turking- 
jn’s I thought I was Rip Van Winkle 
gvakened from a long sleep. The world 
gemed peopled with a new order of hu 
man beings. | did not understand the 
gomen at all. It wasnt their hair, nor 

their short skirts, nor their cigarets. I 

don't mind those things—they’re merely a 

matter of taste, like eggs for breakfast. 

But I didn’t understand the women at 

dl. They never quite came to a focus. 

There was nothing to tie me to the world 

Td known. For fifteen years I have 

dreamed of coming back. And when I 

ame I was farther from home than I'd 

heen in the mines of Ecuador. And then 

red, like a breath from a spice- 
ented island in the midst of a tropic 


“Drucilla gasped. “It’s—it’s ” She 
wis trying to say, “It’s the bath salts,” 
but it did not seem quite proper, and 
thn in a minute he was holding her 
hands and would not let her go. 

“Please don’t go in,” he said. “I 
know I'm a stranger to you; a man 
you've never met. You could not have 
messed, of course, when you came to 
Nancy's to meet a strange man ia 

Drucilla tried to rise. “Some one she 
had never met. A strange man. Going 
to meet a strange man ” The words 
had a reminiscent sound. 

“But you're going to know me better,” 
he assured her. “You're the woman I’ve 
dreamed about all these years and I’m 
not going to give you up. Good Lord!” 
he exclaimed, lifting her chin and looking 
into her eyes in the moonlight, “what 
makes you so wonderful!” 


A light flashed through the garden. A 
car was coming up the drive. A young 
voice was singing on the summer air: 


Isn’t she cute? Isn’t she sweet? 
She’s gen-tle, and men-tal-ly near-ly com- 
plete 


And as the voice and car stopped simul- 
taneously, Jean stepped out before them, 
her keen eyes encompassing in one glance 
Gordon Dale and the orchid dress. 

“Well, if it isn’t Aunt Drue and the 
boy friend,” she said, waving her hand, 
in gesture of introduction to some one 
who was alighting from the car. 

“This is Bert,’ she said, presenting a 
slim young man. “He came after all. 
Never got my letter. Was motoring in 
the Adirondacks with his father. I met 
him, headed this way, when I was bound 
for Evelyn’s. Of course I was going to 
the dance. I had my green georgette in 
my bag. But I chucked it all the minute 
I saw Bert. Never even met my blind 
date. Oh, well, he probably would have 
turned out to be a pineapple anyway. 
They nearly always do.” 

For a moment Drucilla was silent. 
Then, leaning toward her niece, she mur- 
mured: “Mine didn’t,” and introduced 
Gordon Dale. 

“Aunt Drue!” Jean exclaimed, “you 
don’t mean to tell me you’ve gone and 
been somewhere and met a strange man 
who had never called at your home? 
Well, wouldn’t that give you the heebee 
geebies?” turning to the slim young man. 
“Aunt Drue with a blind date!” 

Gordon Dale laughed. “That’s me,” 
he admitted. “Blind—as a mine mule— 
for fifteen years. But I’ve got my eyes 
open now.” And he slipped his arm 
around Drucilla as they all entered the 
house. 


2a 


The Thief and the Duchess 


—continued from page 35 


smoking compartment between one local 
station and another, he had convinced his 
moidered wits that he was not dreaming, 
for he had in his pockets a gold watch, 
worth at least eighty guineas, a diamond 
pin, possibly worth a couple of hundred, 
fifteen golden sovereigns, and twenty-five 
pounds in Bank of England notes. No 
dream then—but why had the Duchess 
let him go? 

In the course of an Ishmaelitish career 
Coppo had been caught red-handed twice. 
Nobody had shown any inclination to let 
him go on those occasions—on the con- 
Wary, the folk who had rudely laid hands 
a him had shown uncommon solicitude 
to keep company with him until he was 
safely locked up. 

me game!” mused Coppo, as he 
pared forth into the night ‘and made 
ot his lodgings. “Some blooming queer 
fme of her own. But what? Had me 
a fair treat, she had! And—showed me 
tr. Not over politely, to be sure— 
oe breaking my neck down those 
» T did—but still, the door. And— 
y! Liberty—when I was making 
Certain it ‘ud be ten years at least! 
4 - make it out!” 

’ Oppo made it out when he 

ted turned off the gas and got into his 


“Came in from a side door, she did,” 
he muttered to his pillow. “Wasn't 
dressed up for dinner—sort o’ what they 
call a negligée costume she was wearing. 
That must ha’ been a sort o’ sitting room 
she come out of. Heard me, of course! 
Blinking door must ha’ been open—on 
the jar, what? And why didn’t she ask 
me if that necklace was all I’d got? 
Might ha’ cleared out the whole floor for 
all she knew. But no—nothing but the 
necklace! To chuck on the blooming bed. 
And then—the boot! And what I says 
is what I’ve said before—what’s the 
game?” 

Then Coppo comforted himself with 
two reflections. First, it was quite evi- 
dent that the Duchess had no intention 
of handing him over to the bloodhounds 
of the law. She could have dropped him 
into their jaws in one mouthful if she’d 
liked; she hadn’t liked. Second, he had 
made a very nice little haul out of his 
evening’s excursion; what he had carried 
away with him would realize a good deal 
and he would get rid of it quite comfort- 
ably next day, even the bank-notes. He 
slept at last, and when he woke he 
thought rather kindly of the Duchess. 

Coppo went out the next morning and 
did a successful day’s work in disposing of 
the watch, the pin and the bank-notes; 
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there was, of course, no’need to get rid 
of the sovereigns. When at the end of 
the afternoon he had finished his labors, 
he felt that he had earned the right to 
treat himself to a little dinner and a 
bottle of the best, and he spent ten min- 
utes—over a cocktail—in debating the 
rival charms of various restaurants. Half 
an hour later, having made his choice, he 
seated himself in a quiet corner of Ro- 
mano’s and when he had given careful 
instructions to an attentive waiter—who, 
from Coppo’s get-up took him for a pros- 
perous young bookmaker—leaned back in 
his seat and opened the evening news- 
paper which he had just bought in the 
Strand. His eyes bulged and his mouth 
opened before he had turned a page. 
That was because of what he read—and 
what Coppo read, he read twice and 
thrice and then again: 


A daring and successful burglary took 
place last evening at Selmorton Park, 
the country residence of Sir Archibald 
Selmorton, in Buckinghamshire, where 
Sir Archibald and Lady Selmorton are 
at present entertaining a small house 
party The burglar appears to have 
gained access to the upper part of the 
residence while the guests were at dinner 
and the servants down-stairs, but it is 
probable that he took fright or was 
disturbed during his operations, as his 
nefarious doings were confined to five 
out of some twenty bedrooms. From 
one of these he secured a gold watch; 
irom another a scarf pin set in dia- 
monds; from another a sum of money 
in notes and gold. The most serious 
loss, however, is that of the Dowager 
Duchess of Hathington, from whose 
dressing table he secured a very fine 
pearl necklace valued at many thousands 
of pounds. Curiously enough the Dow- 
ager Duchess, through indisposition, had 
not joined the other guests at dinner 
und was in a sitting room adjoining the 
bedroom at the time the necklace was 
tolen. Her Grace heard nothing of the 
burglar, who got clean with the 
necklace and the articles above-men- 
There is no clue to his identity, 
and up to a late hour this afternoon the 
police have not made any substantial 
progress tow irds his « ipture 


away 


tioned 


So I’ve got the blinking necklace, 
have | he said “And it’s worth a good 
many thousand pounds, is it? And there 
is no clue to my identity, is there? Well, 
that’s a blessing, shelp me! And what 
I've got to say to all and sundry, mean- 
ing my self, is—what is her 
little 

But at 


blooming 
game 

a spasm of comfort shot 
through wine-warmed bosom— 
two of comfort, in fact. There 
was no clue to his identity. And he could 
keep an eye on the Dowager Duchess of 
Hathington. He could—and he would. 

“Never mind,” thought Coppo. “I 
ean ride a waiting race as well as any- 
body. And we ain’t through with this 
yet. Sooner or later yours truly will be 
hearing something.” 

Nearly a year had gone by before 
Coppo heard anything. What he then 
heard came from his usual source of in- 
formation, the evening newspaper. Turn- 
ing that over one night he saw the 
Duchess’s name and began to read with 
undiminished appetite: 


that 
Coppo’s 


spasms 


Mr. Justice Starke’s court will doubt- 
less be a center of fashionable attraction 


March McClure’s 


tomorrow, said the newspaper, in a para- 
graph obviously written by a lady mem- 
ber of its staff, for then begins the 
already much talked of case of the 
Dowager Duchess of Hathington versus 
the All and Everything Assurance Com- 
pany. The Duchess, as is well known, 
is the fortunate possessor of some of the 
finest pearls in the world; she had quite 
a large collection when she was Miss 
Peppie de Earlie of the Hilarion Theater, 
and she added largely to it after her 
marriage to the Duke of Hathington, 
whose unfortunate death in the hunt- 
ing field left her Grace a widow at a 
very early age. 

The Duchess, who is famous among 
her friends for her keen business in- 
stincts, effected some time ago an in- 
surance policy as regards her jewels 
with the company above referred to, 
the said policy covering such little ac- 
cidents as loss, burglary, larceny, and the 
like. Now about this time last year 
her Grace was one of several guests 
at Sir Archibald Selmorton’s delightful 
place in Buckinghamshire, and of course 
she had with her some of the Hathing- 
ton pearls—the famous necklace, at any 
rate, which is said to be worth at least 
sixteen thousand pounds. 

Enter a wicked burglar one evening 
at dinner time—and this necklace van- 
ishes. Now the Duchess wants her 
money from the insurance company and 
the company won’t pay. Why the 
company won’t pay, we shall doubtless 
hear within the next two or three days. 
Nothing has ever been heard of the 
burglar since his highly succesful coup, 
and needless to say nobody has heard 
anything of the precious pearls, either. 


Coppo drew a long breath when he had 
finished this bit of literary matter. Then 
he whistled. 

“So that was her little game, was it?” 
he murmured. “Bilking the insurance 
company! What ho! Thought she was 
safe, what?—thought I couldn’t give in- 
formation for fear of incriminating my- 
self. eh? Just so. All right, but yours 
truly has a headpiece on him what mayn’t 
be as well stuffed with brains as some, 
but ain’t stuffed with. feathers, all the 
same. Coppo, me lad, you’ve got to do 
a bit of thinking! And you play light 
with the booze tonight, ‘cause you got to 
keep a clear head for the law courts to- 
morrow morning!” 

Coppo, in his most inconspicuous suit 
of clothes, got a front place in the queue 
which lined up early for Mr. Justice 
Starke’s court next day. But he took 
good care, once admitted to the gallery, 
not to take a front place in it. He sat 
well back in the darkest corner he could 
get, but where he could command a full 
uninterrupted view of the witness box. 
As the lady scribe of the newspaper had 
predicted, there was a crowded attend- 
ance of fashionables; the court was pack- 
ed when Mr. Justice Starke took his seat, 
and he had quite a bevy of notables— 
chiefly ladies—on either side of him on 
the bench. There were some of the most 
famous people of the day there, but 
Coppo, who had a bit of a penchant for 
celebrities, balked his own curiosity and 
paid no attention to them. One person 
in that court interested him more than 
all the rest lumped together—the Duchess. 
He wanted to see how she would carry 
it offi—how she would comport herself in 
the witness box. 

“Cheek!” mused Coppo, as he watched 
the Duchess come into court, and take a 
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seat next a man who was her solicitor 
“Blooming cheek! Looks as if—as jf__» 
Words failed him there. He knew the 
truth—he, Albert Edward Fisher. Tt was 
in his power to get up, force his way to 
the front, and make such a revelation as 
would astonish everybody. But he wai. 
ed. Let the Duchess have her innings ; 

Coppo had to wait some time He 
wanted to see the Duchess in the witness 
box; it was half past two in the afte. 
noon before his wish was gratified. By 
there she was at last, calm, cool, collected 
_ If Coppo and those about him expecta 
fireworks, they were disappointed. Noth. 
ing more prosaic than the Duchess’s 
amination-in-chief could be imagined 
She gave evidence as to taking out the 
insurance policy—it had been in force 
for some years, and she had been carefy| 
to pay the premiums promptly. She tol 
a straight story about the circumstanees 
of the theft at Selmorton. She had jp. 
tended to go down to dinner that nigh, 
though she was not feeling very well, and 
her maid had laid out her things and se 
herself had got out the pearl necklace 
and laid it, the case open, on her dressing 
table. But then her indisposition had in. 
creased and eventually she had decided 
not to dine, had sent her maid away, and 
had retired to her sitting room, which 
opened out of the bedroom. She was in 
there for perhaps an hour alone; when 
she next went into the bedroom the neck 
lace had disappeared. 

It was a plain tale, very plain, and 
when the Duchess came under cross- 
amination, nothing shook it. But the op 
posing counsel wasted very little time in 
asking questions about the actual alleged 
theft. He swept by that part of the 
business and suddenly plumped her with 
a question which sent a quiver through 
the court. 

“Now I want to ask a question ofa 
rather unpleasant nature. Is it nota 
fact that for some little time—for at am 
rate twelve months—your Grace has bad 
considerable financial  difficulties—that 
you have, to put it plainly, been rather 
put to it for money?” 

Coppo nearly let out a sharp whistle 
He stopped it just in time. Then he bem 
forward his eyes fixed on the witnes 
The witness seemed ill-pleased. 

‘I—well, I have had some difficulties, 
she admitted. 

“Have you not had serious losses @ 
the turf?” 

“T have had losses.’ 

“Do you not bet a great deal and play 
bridge, too?” 

“I do bet. And I do play bridge.” | 

Counsel looked down at his brief a4 
seeking inspiration: the silence all rowé 
him deepened. But at that moment, the 
hands of the clock pointed to the hour 
of four and Mr. Justice Starke, withowt 
ceremony, gathered his robes about bia 
and vanished behind the curtains. | 

And Coppo vanished too. He slipped 
quietly into the gathering dusk and mi 
for his favorite tavern. There, over? 
drink, he muttered a few words to 
self. P 

“Bluff is the ticket!” said Coppo. ‘78 
that—bluff! And plenty of it. 

The Dowager Duchess of Hathingta® 
lived in a smallish house in one ot 
side streets off Park Lane and er 
the evening of this first day of her 
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Her thoughts and reflections were 
po means pleasant; already she was 
jeading her reappearance in the witness 
box next morning. That man who had 
begun cross-examining her just before the 
adjournment {or the day, had given her 
; fright; he was a nasty sharp-nosed cold- 
wed man, and he looked as if he meant 
ysiness—said business being a resolve to 
qm his witness inside out. The Duchess 
dd not want to be turned inside out. 
There were possible questions which she 
iad no mind to be asked. She had lost 
, lot—an awiul lot—of money on the 
rf that year, and the year before too; 
de had had serious losses at bridge, and 
it was pretty well known she had gambled 
jaavily at Deauville and had lost there. 
Byidently this wretched barrister who had 
regarded her with steely eyes, as if she 
were something he meant to vivisect, was 
going to take her through all that—per- 
haps through more 

The Duchess was alone with these un- 
wmfortable reflections when her parlor 
maid entered and presented her mistress 
withacard. It was not a nice card. To 
begin with it was dirty. But the Duchess 
extended a gingerly touch to it. 

“Mr. Albert Edward Fisher?” she said 
dsdainfully. “I don’t know him! Who 
is he, Parkins—I mean, what is he like?” 

“Respectable young man, your Grace,” 
replied Parkins. “He said he wanted to 
see your Grace on legal business.” 

“Oh,” remarked the Duchess. ‘Just 
so! one of my solicitor’s clerks, no doubt. 
Take him into the study, Parkins.” 


HE study was a dismal apartment in 

which the Duchess kept a shelf of 
Rus Guide to the Turf, a file of the 
Sportsman, and a desk at which she trans- 
acted her business correspondence. But it 
lad a cheery fire and a bright lamp in it, 
and when she presently walked in, their 
glow fell on Coppo, who stood in a respect- 
ful and deprecating attitude with his back 
to the further wall. The Duchess knew 
him at once, and she let out a half-smoth- 
ered exclamation at sight of him. But 
she was sufficient mistress of herself to 
shut the door behind her 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

Coppo, who was quietly and respect- 
ably attired, made a polite bow. He 
spoke at once, but in tones that suggested 
all sorts of things—the need of sec recy; 
mystery, danger, warning 

“Lady,” he answered, not feeling quite 
certain about the correct fashion of ad- 
dressing duchesses, “you ought to be ex- 
tremely thankful ‘cause I am here. Lady, 
youre likely to be in a hole tomorrow 
morning. 

“Sit down,” commanded the Duchess. 

pointed imperiously to a chair near 
her desk and Coppo took it, perching on 
the edge, with his bowler hat on _ his 
knees “Now, then,” she continued, 
ating herself opposite, “what does this 
mean? What do you know?” Coppo 
up at the ceiling. Not finding 
ong ae there, he looked at the 
en he looked at the Duchess 

and shook his head sadly. 
an ee “That there is a 
i, I wish 1, wish I did know—that 
Within whe ew everything. But wheels 
els—eh, lady? Of course this 


here insurance company is at the back of 
it!” 

“What do you know about the insur- 
ance company?” demanded the Duchess. 

Coppo smoothed the outer circle of his 
hat affectionately. After he had regarded 
that awhile, as an old maid might regard 
a favorite cat, he looked again at the 
Duchess and his smile was as bland as a 
Chinaman’s. 

“Think you're a-trying the 
game on ‘em lady.” he answered. 
picious, they are.” 

The Duchess’s eyebrows contracted 
and her eyes fastened on Coppo as if 
they wanted to pierce his brain. But 
Coppo’s countenance grew more and 
more ingenuous 

“Notion is—this notion—that you 
never did have that there—you know 
what, lady!—a-taken from you,” he con- 
tinued. “That there wasn’t no loss of it, 
which, of course as I know, there wasn’t.” 

“They've been getting at you?” asked 
the Duchess “Or—you've been to 
them? Out with it now!” 

But Coppo smiled and continued to 
stroke his hat 

“No! No!” he said cooingly. 
lady—not precisely that, neither. 
is ways, you see ‘s 

“Look here, my man!” interrupted the 
Duchess, suddenly Do you realize that 
I could ring that bell and give you in 
charge? What proof have you that you 
didn’t carry off my property? What's 
your word against mine?” 

But Coppo laughed outright. He laid 
down the hat and from somewhere inside 
his neat jacket produced a pocketbook, 
from which he drew out a newspaper 
cutting. 

“Bit out o’ the paper here, lady,” he 
said. “I'll read it ‘The Dowager 
Duchess of Hathington says that she was 
in the sitting room at the side of her 
bedroom at the time the burglar was 
there, or must have been there, but she 
never heard a sound of him and of course 
never saw him.’ How’s that, lady?” 

The Duchess made no reply. She was 
beginning to be frightened. This man 
knew more than he had told, so far. And 
Coppo was quick to understand. He 
laughed, and carefully restored the scrap 
of paper to his pocketbook 

“You couldn't do nothing, lady,” he 
said confidently and at last, with a faint 
show of aggression, “you never saw me 
nor heard me that there evening, accord- 
ing to the statement you made to the po- 
lice at the time. You can’t go back on 
that, lady. Me—lI'm as safe as houses!” 

“What have you come here for?” asked 
the Duchess. 

“Friendliness, lady—friendliness,” an- 
swered Coppo. “To warn you! You ain’t 
got no idea of what’s going to happen 
tomorrow! I have! I was in court all 
today—had to be! And heard much after 
the old judge took his hook off the bench 
Tomorrow, lady, you're to be turned in- 
side out by that long-nosed chap what 
had just started a-asking you nasty ques- 
tions. Lady, it can't have but one end— 
the insurance company'll win. And then, 
criminal proceedings against you, lady! 
Fraud!” 

“Who sent you here?” 
Duchess. “There’s somebody 
you!” 

Coppo rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
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“The police, lady, is gen’rally behind 
all these here things,” he remarked; “put 
it down to the police.” 

“You daren’t have told the police any- 
thing,” exclaimed the Duchess. “You-— 
you got—other things there. You daren’t 
go near the police.” 

But Coppo’s bland smile returned. 

“In a gen’ral way o’ speaking, lady,” 
he said, “it’s the police what seeks my 
company—not me theirs. But now and 
then—just now and then, me and the 
police is—friendly like. There is times, 
you see, like the present when I can give 
the police valuable information—and— 
when they can make it worth my while to 
do so.” 

“Are they making it worth your while, 
now?” asked the Duchess. 

Coppo made no answer. The Duchess 
waited. Coppo consulted the ceiling 
again. When he next spoke his tone was 
reflective 

This is the way of it, lady,” he said. 

rhis here insurance company, they pros- 
ecute you for fraud. You tried to get 
this money from them on the plea that 
your necklace was pinched—which it 
never was pinched. They puts me in the 
witness box——” 

“You daren’t enter it,” interrupted the 
Duchess. 

Ain't you never heard of what they 
calls King’s evidence, lady?” asked Cop- 
po innocently. “Oh, yes, lady, I can en- 
ter the witness box—tully protected. The 
police, lady—ah, don’t you forget it—the 
can work the oracle properly if 
they like. Yes, I goes into the box and 
I tells a straight plain story of that 
night's doing including how you shoved 
down-stairs and nearly broke my 


police 


me 
ne k. 

The Duchess gave him a sharp glance. 

What're you after?” she asked. 

“I dont want to do no lady—espe- 
cially a sport—a bad turn,” replied Cop- 
po. “It’s against my nature and prin- 
ciples. If I had the ready, I'd put a bit 
o’ country, land and water, between me 
and any blinking police before tomorrow 
morning. But I aint. I’m a bit down 
on my luck just now. Otherwise they 
wouldn't get me to give no evidence 
against you, lady—no!” 

The Duchess exchanged 
glance for a long steady one. 

‘You mean,” she said at last, “you 
mean that if you’d money you'd be off? 
Where?” 

Flushing—Middelburg—any o’ them 
places,” answered Coppo promptly. “And 
pretty quick, too.” 

When?” asked the Duchess. 

Before breakfast time tomorrow,” 
said Coppo. 

The Duchess hesitated. 

“How much do you 
quired at last. 

“It’s worth a good deal,” replied Cop- 
po. His tone had changed now; he was 
doing business. “Saves you no end! Ex- 
posure—scandal—and maybe two years’ 
hard labor, or five years’ penal servitude. 
You'd ought to come down handsome!” 

“I asked you how much?” said the 
Duchess. ‘It'll have to be modest!” 

“What might you call modest?” 
manded Coppo. 

“Fifty pounds,” 

“So don’t I!” sneered Coppo. 
calls modest is a thousand!” 
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the sharp 


want?” she en- 


de- 


said the Duchess. 
“What I 


The Duchess glared furiously at him. 
“Look here, my lad!” she said perem; 
torily, “none of your nonsense! ti 
give you a hundred pounds, and that’l 
be in a check—I don’t keep cash in the 
house. | No use whining!—not one penny 
more! : 
Coppo grumbled. _ But there was some. 
thing about his victim’s eye that stopped 

his grumbling. 

“Have to be an open check then!” he 
growled at last. “And——” 

“No ands about it!” interrupted the 
Duchess. ‘Not a cent more! And you 
understand—once I give up that check 
you're done for? Got that 

Coppo knew well enough what ge 
meant, and he nodded surlily. The Duch. 
ess rose. “Wait here and I'll bring you 
the check, then—to cash,” she said, “No 
need to put a name on it 

The door opened to 
who presented a The Duchess 
started a little at sight of it; she mu. 
mured something to the maid and fol 
lowed her out, leaving Coppo to wait 
And Coppo waited. Five minutes 
ten minutes of an hour, 
He began to feel uneasy, sus- 
picious—he jumped when the door sud- 
denly opened again \nd when he saw 
what it was that came in, his face paled 
and his heart stood still 
V HAT entered was a 

big determined 
man, six feet high at least, and correspond: 
ingly broad. Coppo knew his sort; he 
was, without doubt, an army officer; most 
likely a Guardsman. And he looked fierce 
enough to eat anybody, and his steel blue 
eyes, set under brows, glared 
just then on Coppo as if the square jaw 
lower down was aching to set its teeth 
to work on him. Coppo rose tremblingly. 

“G—g—good evening, sir!” he faltered, 
a | ”? 

“Yes—you, what about you, you sneak- 
ing skunk!"’ demanded the giant. “Do 
you know me, you scoundrel? Wheres 
the pin set in diamonds that you stole 
from my room at Sir Archibald Selmor- 
ton’s—eh?” 

‘Good lord!” moaned Coppo. “Sep 
me, guv nor 

“ll help you!” said the other. He 
stretched out a number nine hand and 
grasped Coppo firmly by the coat collar. 
“Lucky I came in just now! you needed 
a man to deal with you! Oh, yes, my 
lad, I'll help you—to the nearest police 
man!” , 

Late the next day, Coppo, having jus 
been committed for trial and awaiting 
removal, craved permission of his guar 
dians to take a peep the evening news 
paper. He turned hastily to the leg 
news. A moment later he groaned, and 
his jaw dropped. For this is what 
read 
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On resumption of the case Dow 
ager Duchess of Hathington versus 
All and Everything Assurance Com- 
pany in Mr. Justice Starke's court 
this morning, his Lordship was 
formed that the jury would not be 
further troubled with the matter, 
the parties having come to an agree 
ment. The terms ol settlement 
were not disclosed. 


——_ 
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The Bottle Cry 


of the Republic 


—continued from page 23 


jgls containing headache and other 
eacsits. The headache no doubt comes 
after drinking the remedies. — If the 
gshion should come to America—and 
sho knows but what it has already—one 
geculates idly what statement will be 
forthcoming from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Medicine Hat. _ 
The possibilities of the flapper’s in- 
geuity are limitless. There are cigaret 
cases that are really flasks in disguise. 
{oy girl who is clever with her needle 
aan sew a small pocket inside the bou- 
wnniere that she wears on ler shoulder; 
or on the inside of her feather fan. And 
there are vanity cases that have enormous 
fringe tassels. Under the fringe is con- 
caled a vial, convenient, the sales-per- 
wn explained to me, for a lip-stick. But 
the vial is made of glass and is unneces- 
grily commodious, so there is little doubt 
but that it is used for a lip-stick of a 
more potent kind 


F COURSE, you've seen the liquid 

loaded dice. You can’t shoot craps 
wih them because the tiny cork inter- 
fees. But no matter which way you 
throw these dice, and what numbers may 
comé up, the result is always a natural. 
Every season, as some one has probably 
slid before because it’s really an inspiring 


thought, has its own special blessings. 
This winter muffs are back in style. One 
sees fur muffs carried on Fifth Avenue in 
the daytime, and lovely muffs of feathers 
or artificial flowers at the opera and 
night clubs in the evening. A muff is a 
quaint object, but it will serve. 

Winter also brings galoshes. A wonder- 
ful invention for tramping over the ice 
and snow. The nation is indebted to 
flappers for them. But the flappers have 
added an innovation of their own. You 
can’t buy them that way, but you can 
have shallow pockets just the size for 
shallow bottles, fitted into the part of the 
galoshes just below where they flap over. 

Galoshes suggest umbrellas. Umbrellas 
suggest canes. And both umbrellas and 
suggest the hollow handle. Screw 
off the gold or silver knob, and there’s 
your flask. 

And the flapper who carries her liquor 
in her galoshes or her hollow umbrella is 
only following the precepts she learned 
at her mother’s knee All of us un- 
consciously carry with us through life 
the copy-book maxims that have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The flapper in this case, one might 
say—and one will say it if you don’t 
mind—is simply “putting away some- 
thing for a rainy day.” 
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The Sword of Don Joe 


-continued from page 47 


here’s the way he talks to me when we're 
ready to draw up the papers. He says: 
You and I, Sewor, are men of honor. You 
are the man of business and I in business 
amadunce. So may I not leave all de- 
tails to you? If I do not impose 
much!’ ” 

And the Brigadier roared with laughter. 
‘Til have everything he’s got inside two 
years,’ said McAvoy bluntly ‘Why 
not? If I didn’t, one else would. 
He's clear now; even got‘a handful of 
cash in the bank. What of that? He'll 
be gambling away all he has inside six 
months.” 

“He told me that he 
gambling for good: that 


i 


too 


some 


had stopped 
cards were now 
a luxury that he could not afford. That 
his obligation to keep the old home 4 
Pifite. He'll be back at cards in no 
ime 

Which brought them to Edgar. 

_ the change from city to 
had brought about 

Edgar McAvoy 


' country life 
no change in young 
Nae Sleepy old San Carlos 
“ him Was just another place where one 
~~ find amusement and bad liquor. 
© spent most of his time in an old 
adobe, pretending to be a store but with 
a large back room w here 
both cards and dice. 
too,” said Alice un- 
> Phat know what Eddie can 
i et; she looks cheap and—bad. 
‘ — crowd of men, three or four 
hen on Joe has told me about 


men played at 


. Brigadier sighed. 
ell, well, G. B. M..” he said quietly. 


“We'll be patient with the boy and give 
him time.” 

So Alice had enough to 
with the problem of 
problem. 
thoughts. 
honor 
eyes. 


think about 
Edgar and her own 
Don Joe occupied most of her 
A man of honor—yes! And 
high in Alice’s clear, gray 
Pride there pride in a clean 
line. Generosity—warm-heartedness. Yet 
was there that lack—manhood? 


stood 


Loo 


a” YOUR father to be at home to- 
night?” he said to her one day when 
they were sitting together in his garden. 
“I would like to speak with him on a 
matter of importance.” 

He had given her no inkling of what 
this was, and she had supposed it had to 
do with their real estate and mortgage 
affairs So she had left the room when 
Don Joe came that evening—very ele- 
gant in his white flannels and tall black 
boots. He had an enormous black hat 
in his hand when he appeared—one 
looked for a plume in it 

Yet Alice, overhearing his 
words from the porch where 
gone, could not resist listening 


opening 


she had 


“Have I your permission, Sefor Mc- 
Avoy,” Don Joe had said as soon as the 
two men were alone, “to pay my court to 
your daughter?” 

The Brigadier gasped. 
Then laughed. Then 
bruskly : 

“Have you been making love to Alice?” 

“No, senor! Positively not. It is only 
now that I ask your consent.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered the Brigadier, 
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staring harder than ever. “I didn’t know 
that a young fellow came nowadays to 
the old man Well, well. You're pretty 
consistent, sticking to the old ways of 
doing things, I'd say.” 

“The old ways are good ways, senor,” 





Don Joe reminded him with a grave 
smile. 
“Hm. And if I said no to you?” 


“At least Senor McAvoy, I have made 
my intentions known to you.” 

‘And you'd sail ahead? 

‘A man must follow his heart, senor.” 

At that the Brigadier, despite his liking 
for Don Joe, came close to irritability. 

“What you need, my young friend,” he 
snapped back at him, “is a bit more of 
head and less of heart stuff in your line of 
business. Well, let’s keep cool.” He 
mopped his brow and sat back putting his 
square finger ends together. “Don't you 
think you ve got your nerve, being prac- 
tically a penniless devil, to want to marry 


a girl who is due to inherit some few 
millions 

Don Joe seemed to grow’ even 
straighter and taller; his dark face 
flushed 

We cannot speak of love—and Miss 
\licia—and money, all together, senor!” 

That so Well, 1 don't know Now 
money may not be the only thing in the 
world possibly not even the greatest 
thing: but it has always struck me that 
the inmates of the poorhouses are not 
getting the most out of lite! 

Alice flinched at that. The Brigadier 


could be brutal upon occasion 


Don Joe wore a heavy gold watch 
chain; it had been his father’s and grand- 
father’s. In his tie was a small, flawless 
diamond. On the table, between the two 
men, was a vase with a single rose. Don 
Joe removed his chain and diamond, step- 
ped forward and hung them about the 
flower; it drooped under the weight 

Gold adds nothing here,” he said 
quietly “Gold adds nothing to Miss 
Alicia. There are love and honor— 

“Poppycock!” A thing like this was 
enough to unleash the Brigadier’s irri- 
tability and tinge it with contempt. “That 


sort of talk gets nowhere with me, Don 
Joe——Now as to paying your court, as 
call it, go ahead. Alice can take 
care of herself. Whatever she says goes 
with me.” 


“Gracias, 


you 


senor. That is all I ask 

Let me ask something,” cut in the 
older man. Now he was eyeing the other 
sternly. “Personal, but you give me that 
privilege when you come asking to be my 


son-in-law. Six months ago it was said 


that you gave up playing cards; any 
truth in that?” 

It was true. [-——” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute. Have 


you kept to that?” 

It seemed to Alice that Don Joe was 
hesitating. She found that she had clasped 
her two hands; was squeezing her fingers 
until they were almost bloodless. She had 
better watch herself! 

“No, senor.” It came at last! Don Joe 
sighed. “I resumed playing a week ago.” 

‘Aha!” said the Brigadier; and smiled 
in satisfaction. 

“IT could explain 

But the Brigadier, having established 
his point, waved all explanation aside. 

“My dear fellow,” he said heartily. 
“It’s a joy to know you; I want to see a 
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That's all top hole, as Alice 
would say. But, frankly, I can’t see any- 
thing in this son-in-law business. How- 
ever, that’s up to Alice. Talk it over 
with her, when and as often as you like. 
Only, let there be no more of it between 
us. 
LICE sat up late that night, waiting 
for Edgar to come in. It was after 

midnight when she heard him fumbling 
with his key. She ran and let him in. 

“Hello, kid,” she greeted him, wise in 
the ways of Edgar. 

“Lo, kid,” he rejoined. 

She saw at a glance 
flushed with drinking. 

“Been playing cards, Eddie?” she asked 
as they went together to rummage in the 
pantry for food. 

‘What of it?’ demanded the boy, ready 
tor a scrap were she minded to lecture. 
‘Whose business?” 


lot of you. 


that he was 


she said lightly. 


“Yours, of course,” 
“Who won?” 
“That big stiff. King Trenko. He al- 


ways wins, damn him.” 

Alice, busy with setting forth cold roast 
and apple pie, appeared interested. 

“Just the two of you playing, then?” 

Course not,” scoffed the boy. “Don't 

you know that when it’s stud poker it’s 
no game unless you got four or five? 
Your dago friend, Don Joe, was one of 
em. It was nip and tuck between him 
and King Trenko for a while, too; but 
the don’s marked for slaughter when he 
tries to stick at it with King.’ 

Alice sat down to watch him eat, pre- 
tending to nibble at a piece of pie herseli. 


‘Do you like Don Joe, Eddie?” she 
asked 

Like him?” mumbled Edgar, mouth 
full Can't say I do. He's soit, if you 


know what I mean, Alice. You can feel 
it 

She sighed. If even Edgar could feel 
it—this thing of which she was afraid 

“I know that you can take care of 
yourself, Eddie,” she said after a while, 
‘but do you happen to realize that it’s a 
pretty hard crowd you're running with 
down at the old adobe?’ 

“Do I?” he laughed There’s Trenko, 
to begin with; was fired by the don a long 
time ago for knifing somebody. And 
there’s Antone Morales, a dirty thief and 
He flipped back his coat tail so 
that she caught a glimpse of the blue 
steel of an automatic “Guess you're 
right about me taking care of little Edgar 
McAvoy.’ 

She would have felt 
had he gone unarmed. It would be just 
like Edgar, in some petulant rage, to 
threaten somebody, Trenko or Antone— 
-and conclude his brief, hectic life in a 
brawl in a dirty back room. 

“That girl, Edgar 

“Don’t you say a word against her!” 
he flared up. “Oh, you couldn’t under- 
stand. She’s not your type. That 
garlic-eating Antone tried to get fresh 
with her, and you should have seen him 
get his face slapped. Another minute and 
I'd of had him by the throat, too——” 


T TWILIGHT the following day, 

Alice went thoughtfully through the 
fields on her evening walk. A certain 
fortitude was required to keep her steps 
steadily on toward the old De la Fuente 
home. 


worse.” 


less fear for him 
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Don Joe was in 
came, hat in hand, to meet her. 
went together to the little table where 
Dona Ana brought them coffee and sweet 
cakes. 

He began for the first time to tell her 
how he loved her—soitiy, tenderly, as jf 
he stood in awe of his own emotion 
Scarcely breathing, her eyes fixed upon 
his own, she sat listening, 


his garden. Bj 
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“Don Joe,” she said tinally, “I haye ; 
been thinking all day of my brother, Ba I i 
gar. He goes oiten 00 often, to a cer. te 
tain place 4 

“Yes, Alicia, I know. Also, I kno die 
your fears for him. That is why I, igy he 
have been going there of late. though | ha 
had thought to give up cards for alway the 
I tried to tell your father——” Bow 

Her heart quickened. She leaned closer ME ha 
studying him intently ‘ 

“That is the reason sai 

“Of course. } 

As a little ripple follows the dropping Hout 
of a stone into a quiet pool, so dda im the 
tremor go through her at his words, By aur 
there in the shadows the Brigadier seme HE live 
to stand, grinning say: “Oh, he’s a MN dea 
intriguing devil! But, kid of a gia — 
you are, you can keep cool and think § 
straight cam 

‘Do you think—there is likely to hE cas 
trouble? ; brut 
‘You ask? Then | must answer wih i Tha 
the truth Trouble there must be. Be men 
cause - D. 

When he hesitated she said swiftly man 

“Because of the girl down there? quiet 

He inclined his head gravely move 

“Because of her and Antone and you 4. 
brother.” could 

“And when it comes? " 

“I hope to be there, senorita.” ko. 

In the shadows the Brigadier: “Keg@it gathe 
your head; talk is cheap.” this 1 

‘D 

UT suddenly there came something “Wha 
other than talk; came wild pam “Ww 
headlong flight, as Edgar himself busi can k 
upon them from the shadows, crying 03% with j 
terror: de la 

“They're after me! Save me, Dagiy this 
Joe; hide me from them. They'll kil egg you, | 
—King Trenko says they'll kill me! now?” 

Don Joe sprang up, catching the Alic 
by the arm, saying sharply: of her 

“What is it? What has happened? words 

Edgar’s eyes roved wildly. Fuente 

“T—I—killed Antone!” he said at Sa Would 
in a harsh whispering voice. “He woulit@ ske— 
leave her alone, there was a row. 1 But 
him.” He shuddered; then jerked aut “Are 
peering through the garden down t find us 
San Carlos. There was a sound, faint it suraity 
cause it was some distance away. Alice 
calling, men running No, 

“King Trenko shot at me as I nan 1 not con 
heard him calling the others to foie It Wa 
They're all friends of his and a! ree 
tone’s ie F ~ C 

“Quick,” commanded Don Joe. ka Into 
inside. Lock yourself in my room. ~~ 

He went only as far as the doof, st 
softly to Ana ni 

“Hurry down to the house of Mr. oer 
Bradford,” he told her. “He is 4@% tian 





sheriff: tell him to come quickly 
bring other men, if he can. 
who are friends of Trenko and am 
would commit murder. Hurry, ‘ 

“I'll go!” cried Alice. “T ca 
faster 
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No, no! You will sit down. Here, 
with me. We will be having our coffee 
aad laughing together. Then maybe they 
wil not think to search in the house. 

Gently he pressed het back into her 
chair; she caught up her cup. 

“They are coming - 
can hear them 







ing.” He lighted a cigaret and it seemed 
her that the tiny flare showed 
bis black eyes smiling. That familiar 
gesture as he waved his cigaret! Her hand 
in her lap clenched If only the Briga- 
der were here! 









have depended at such a moment. For in 
the Brigadier was a quality which should 
not be lacking in any man. Just man- 
hood 

‘My poor little Alicia! And I have 
gid that we must be laughing!” 
He tossed away his cigaret and reached 
out for the guitar which leaned against 
the wall. Ran his quick, slender fingers 
cross the strings; struck the chords of a 
ively little song; began singing in a fine, 
dear voice: “Preguntale a las Estrellas” 
—“Ask the Stars 

She stiffened in her chair 
came. Breaking through the 
crashing along through the garden. A big 
brute of a man first, flourishing a pistol. 
That was King Trenko. Three or four 
men at his heels a dozen 

Don Joe laid his guitar aside like a 
man greatly surprised. He stood with a 
quiet, “Excuse me, Miss Alicia,”’ and then 
moved a step forward 

“What is it, men?” he asked, and she 
could detect no quaver in his voice 

We want young McAvoy,” said Tren- 
















Here they 
outer hedge, 














ko. belligerently, while his following 
gathered close behind him ‘He came 
this way.” 

Did he?” queried Don Joe softly. 





“What then, Trenko? 
“What then, eh?” bawled Trenko. “He 
can kill my frien’ Antone and get away 
with it, huh? No my fine Don José 
de la Fuente; not even if he is brother to 
this girl. He came this ask 
you, Don José; isn’t he house 
now? 

Alice leaned forward, gripping the arms 
oi her chair. She recalled those proud 
words of Don Joe We of the De la 
Fuente do not lie!” But now, surely, he 
would lie; lie for Edgar’s sake, for her 
sake—lie like a gentleman 

But Don Joe was only laughing. 

Are you a fool, Trenko? 







no 






way. I 
your 
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Do you not 











Us having our coffee? What ab- 
suraity ! 
Alice sprang up 
“0, no!” she cried ringingly. “He did | 
not come here——_”’ | 
ag Trenko’s turn to laugh. 
ou see? That settles it. He’s in- 





E Come ahead, bo 
Boh house? When I do not ask 
your” Don Joe demanded of them chal- 
2 y. “No.” 
«and aside,” Trenko 
_ ahead” 
Pade . 
Stop, I say!” It was the voice 
a cha running in from the front gate: 
resonant with command. The 


! 
for the — old woman hobbling away 
street and 


uty sheriff had met him on the 
Sow, you boys. There'll be no mur- 


ys, in we go. 








him. 


warned 







e@ had come in wild haste. | 


she whispered. “‘I | 


“They will find us chatting and laugh- 


Of all men in the world | 
he was the single one on whom she could | 


educati and future 
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pleasant plan. 


A Product you’ll be proud to sell— 
A Firm you'll be proud to represent 


Unequalled Values 


you'll be glad to offer 
your closest friends— 


, 
\ / E manufacture guaran- 

teed 100% pure wool 
men’s suits. All $23.50; made 
in our own union shops. One 
feel of the fabrics will tell you 
they are remarkable values. The fit and 
style are not excelled at any price. The 
tailoring is high class. Every suit guaran- 
teed to wear as long as any standard $50 
garment. 


Such values are easy to sell— 
such quality brings repeat busi- 
ness. Our aim ts to produce 
the best suit at the price that 


money can possibly buy. Modern fac- 


tories, millions of capital and new se!l- 
ing methods make these super-values 
possible, 


Earn More Money 
This Happy Way 


OU can get more joy out of 
life selling Harvey Bros. 
i up”’ 


Clothes. You'll feel “peppe 
onfident, independent. 


» self- 





you can plan for 
Home you've 
dreamed about ... 
i, 
i 
‘ 
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you can provide bet 


r your children’s 





HARVEY BROS., Chicago, IIL. 





We would like to hear from men who need an imme- 
diate income with a promising future. You can start 
on part time to prove big earning possibilities of our 
No experience or capital is needed. 


ber 30th he 
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Harvey Bros. Men Now 
Earn Up to $189 a Week 


Easy to Sell; Sure to Repeat T. W. Eubank, a full time man, earns as 
high as $189 a week (sworn statement). E. 
M. Grefe, a railroad employee, needed 
money last August; his 


earned $520. 





Mail coupon for details. 


FE. E. RICE 
Si has the income 
; and independ- 

ence of a busi- 
ness without 
the expense of 
a store, 


We supply 
full equipment 
FREE 

hy 
Harvey Bros. 7-St 7] 
Chicago Factory 


wife was in the hospital. By Octo- 


Now he works full time for 





Harvey Bros., is happy and free of debt. 





T. HW”. Eubank earns 
up te $189 at 


eek. 











Typical earnings for a 
recent two week period 
All spare time men; full 
tume Mcn carn more, 


A. W. Banks. $178 


E. E. Rice 126 
W.H. Metcalf 95 
W.E. Fike 111 
R. L. Lang . 52 
J. O. Grover 58 
L. G. Wille 51 
T.E. Bennett 56 
J.D.Denhom 92 
BIG OUTFIT 
Mail the Coupon 
for Details and 
Sample 


jij,, SEND NO MONEY 


= Genuine Full Cut Diamond ,¥,, 


Terms (6 Mos, to Pay) 
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A Good Living to Start #0000" 


rtment of big 


9" by 13° Samples 


—and a Bright Future 


Jou, too, can earn big 


money. The beauty 4%¢<omplaeinsructions for 
of our offer is that you ,, i foal dhe aualioaea 
can start in your spare time, recognize the fue in 
without risking your present job, Harvey Bros. Clothes. Write 
If you are looking for more teday. Learn about our new 
money and happiness mailcoupon acid test and other valuable 
at once for full information. selling features, 





—or a letter if you prefer 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


(We 
Y. M. HARVEY, Manager 
Box 00, Chicago, Ill. 
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fabric and full details of your plar 
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send to me, without obligation, free sam 
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501 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


- ' — given away many autos to advertise our business. 
low 
freight and tax paid. 
why not you? 


Solve This Puzzle 


There are 7 autos in the picture 
each can be put in a separate garage. 
Mail answer with your name and address for full information. 
Doesn't cost you a penny. 


Besides Sedan we give many other 

Send Toda ! Prizes and hundreds of dollars in 
* cash. EVERYBODY REWARDED. 

Nothing hard to do—all can share in prizes and cash 
of a tie prizes will be duplicated. 
your loved-ones the joys onl: 
at once 


Dept. 1493 








give a latest improved model Ford Sedan, 
ideal all-year car. Someone wins— 








By drawing 3 straight lines 
See if you can do it! 


In case 
Try for the Sedan and bring 
a Sedan can give. 
H. A. SMITH, Mor. 

323 Se. Peoria St. 


Mail answer 


Chicago, til. 
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Get Hair 
Like Mine 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 

Why envy me my luxuriant hair? It is a 
simple result of easy cultivation. I learned the 
secrets from the greatest hair experts in France. 

simply cultivate my 
scalp, keep it clean, fer- 
tilize and stimulate it, 
just as you would do 
vith a flower garden. 
The method I use was 
supplied me by French 
experts. I know it to be 
the best. It is highly 
concentrated, so I apply 
it with an eye-dropper 
directly to the scalp. It 
takes but a minute a day 
As a result, I have 
never had falling hair 
or dandruff, never a 
touch of gray. My hair 
is more luxuriant, at my 
grand old age, than 
when I was young. 

I cannot conceive of a man or woman who 
will not employ my Hair Youth when they 
know it. It means no dandruff, no falling hair, 
no gray hair. It means all the luxuriance a 
healthy scalp can give hai 

All toilet counters supply Edna Wallace Hop- 
per’s Hair Youth. It is applied with an eye- 
dropper, and the dropper comes with each bottle. 

urge you to see what it does. If you would 
rather try it before buying, send the coupon. 
That will bring you a sample, also an eye- 
dropper. Also my Beauty Book. Clip coupon now. 





For Trial Bottle A68 McCl 


of Hair Youth mail this coupon to Edna 
Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
eago. Enclose 10 cents for mailing expenses. 
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Study at Home, 


WN 

Saat \ 
Become a lawyer. \ 

Legally trained men win high 

positions and big euccess in busi- 

ness and public fife Greater op- \ 

portunities now than ever before. 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 Annually! 

We guide you step by step. Degree 

of LL.B. LaSalle law graduates 
practicing in every state. We furnish 

all text material, including 14-volume 

Law Library. Low cost. Easy terms. , 
Valuable, interesting %-page book \ 
free. Send for it NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University Dept 356-L Chicago 


:25.aWeek 

















No Previous Experience Needed! 


VERYWHERE women are earning money this easy, 

new way. You, too, may earna splendid income, in 
your spare hours at home. We need new members for 
our national organization to do Marcel Waving, Hair 
Cutting and Hairdressing at home. You may quickl 
become an expert. Complete instructions furnished. 


OUTFIT GIVEN 


We give you a real professional outfit — free with 
your instructions. You can start your “beauty par- 
or’’ at once; a corner of a room will do. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Write today for illus- 
trated booklet telling all about this pleasant way to 
turn spare hours into dollars. Read how others are 
earning $3.00 an hour. Send name and address today, 


BEAUTY ARTS SOCIETY 
Ninth & Spruce Sts., Dept. 443, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| sprung to meet Trenko. 





|of his 
| promising future. 


‘it to Gilbert 


der done here! Back off or I'll send 
every mother’s son of you to the pen.” 

It seemed to Alice that her heart must 
have stopped when Trenko first came, 
and only resumed its beating now that the 
srigadier was here to take a hand. 

“Stop him!” shouted Trenko, whirling. 
“Stick a gun under his fool nose; shoot 
his head off if he makes trouble. It’s 
that boy’s old man; one’s as bad as the 
other.” 

Alice, gasping, saw how one of Tren- 
ko’s following sprang to obey; how a sud- 
den pistol was shoved close to the Briga- 
dier’s face; and how the Brigadier, 
though he cursed and threatened them, 
of necessity put up his hands. 

Trenko, pistol in hand, came forward, 
all but the one of his fellows crowding 
close. And now, as nimble as a cat, Don 
Joe sprang back. Alice saw him leap for 
the open doorway. In flight? To barri- 
cade? To protect Edgar somehow 

But in a flash he was back. He had 
gone only far enough to snatch down the 
old sword hanging by the door. Now he 
stood with it in hand, confronting them. 

There was just light enough for her to 
see his face. It was like a hawk’s, she 
thought wildly; the features strangely 
sharpened, the eyes blazing. 

“Stand back!” he commanded, and his 
voice rang with a note she had never 
heard in any man’s voice. 

“You fool!” stormed the Brigadier. 
“With a fool sword against guns ” He 
was shouting and shouting but Alice 
caught no further coherent words. Trenko 
was rushing forward—there was a report, 
a spit of flame 

Don Joe had not waited. He had 
The sword was 
caught the light, came 
hissing down. Pistol report and scream 
from Trenko came together; a bullet 
crashing through splintering glass of a 
window. Trenko fell back, still scream- 
ing—his hand seemed to dangle gro- 
tesquely 


flung upward, 


And now no longer was it 
dozen men rushing one man. Now jt 
Don Joe rushing men in a close 


him. It was as though that 
gleaming blade of steel, tired of 
years of idleness, leapt of itself. It he 
came a live and devilish thing: Alice 
could hear its shrill little song, Cutting th 
air. Another man cried 
drawn knife it struck fire 

gleaming flail was every, 

All that the Brigadier called him 
fool, a man gone mad—did Don Joe be. 
come; a fool, reckless of death, g fury, a 
man amuck. Two men broke now before 
his lunging attack and ran; another, with 
his hands lifted to his face was toppling: 
Trenko, sick, half fainting, tottered whep 
he stood clasping his pierced arm 

“The deputy!” some one shouted, anf 
those who could broke and fled. 

Don Joe turned to Alice. He stare 
to speak; then smiled and sat down s¥ 
denly. The sword slipped from his hay 

“Come with me.” cried the 
sheriff, catching the Brigadier’s am 
“We'll take care of that boy of yous 
The man he shot isn’t dead—isn't evy 
going to die.” 

They passed into the house. Alice went 
down on her knees beside a very whit 
and very limp Don Joe. At first ther 
were only fear and grief in her look—a/ 
then, when he smiled and reached for ber 
hand, only pride. 


ND presently when the Brigadier 

thoughtfully rubbing his chin, cam 
out to them, she looked up at him swiftly 
And he only nodded! 

Yet, so well did the Brigadier and his 
G. B. M. know each other, it was quit 
as if this little dialogue had taken place 

G. B. M.: And now, sir, what have yu 
to say of the eighteenth century method! 

Brigadier: After all, my dear, som 
times the old ways are good ways. 


So | $3 


Turning Back the Movie Clock 


—continued from page 49 


coming into popular favor and had de- 
manded that he be given a story worthy 
talent and of Beverly Bayne’s 


The model picture of that day, and one 
that aroused bitter jealousy at the other 
studios, was a Broncho Billy western with 


nary a title 


“There,” said George K. Spoor, “‘is 
what I call a perfect photoplay.” This 
praise was called forth as the wild west 
drama was unreeled for the edification’ of 


| Francis X. Bushman, Bryant Washburn, 


Beverly Bayne, Ruth Stonehouse, Bob 
Spoor and others who were admitted to 


|the holy of holies, the projection room 


where these private and exclusive exhi- 
bitions were held. 

Although Broncho Billy worked at 
Niles, California, in the faraway West, his 
influence hung over the Chicago studios 


|night and day. 


Broncho Billy’s real name was Max 
Aaronson but when he went into partner- 
ship with George K. Spoor, he changed 
M. Anderson—a nom de 
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plume that had formerly served him @ 
the stage. The “A” became the olf 
half of “S’’ (Essanay.) 

Not many weeks after my first mt 
duction to the great Broncho Billy lw 
ticed a dark-eyed, bushy-haired girl whe 
was working in a Richard F. 
picture. a 

In trying to fix the date ol this ans 
glimpse of Lenore Ulric, for it 
who was trying to emote before i 
camera, I should say it was rather 
in 1910. 

The offer made to Lenore, who w5® 
ployed in Milwaukee 1 
pacity, to play in 
an event that meant 
girl who was later to “— , 
Belasco’s most famous stage St@- 
Belle” and “Tiger Rose” had ae 
been dreamed of, and few of us whe 
Lenore Ulrich—as she originally _ 
her name, had little idea of the i 
store for her. 

Another girl who bas made a 6% 
mous success is Gloria Swansom, 
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ft knew as a Mack Sennett bathing 
And June Walker—in the old Es- 
days nobody really thought of her 


<anay . “ . 
star of “Gentlemen Prefer 


he future 
as the u 


des. 

Not all of the stars who came to Es- 
gnay drifted out as unceremoniously as 
Miss Ulric. Some of them remained 
mtil the old plant on Argyle Street no 
jnger functioned as a film manufacturing 
gudio. Beverly Bayne and Francis X. 
Bushman remained for many years. 
Henry Walthall joined Essanay following 


his great success as the little Colonel in! 
“The Birth of a Nation” and in “The 
Avenging Conscience.” Walthall stayed 
at Essanay for two or three years. 
Bryant Washburn and Dolores Cassinelli, 
the dark-eyed Italian girl, upon whom 
Bryant showered his attentions until he 
met Mabel Forrest and married her, were 
there long after I decided to do a motion 
picture column for the Chicago Herald 
in preference to buying and writing 
scenarios 


pe | | 


Legs 


Common and Preferred 


continued from page 69 


bunching of muscles from toe work. 
However, while prescribing dancing, both 
advise against overdoing it 

Robert E. Nuese, Jr., associated with 
oe of the large hosiery concerns, and 
FR. Kingman, with another, back up 
the showimen. 

“Tt is natural,” said Mr. Nuese, “that 
ay young woman who walks and dances 
a great deal will develop her legs. Pro- 
fessional dancers develop muscular legs, 
but not necessarily unsymmetrical ones. 
Athletics have the same effect as 
dancing.” 

Mr. Kingman said that 
no relation to thick legs. 

As to other phases of 
mystery Mr. Nuese said: 

“High-heeled shoes affect posture but 
not necessarily the leg, except that they 
have the effect of making the leg and 
akle appear slender. Low-heeled shoes 
keep the foot at right angles to the leg, 
and so may make the ensemble appear 
stubbier.” 

George White, who was Miss Penning- 
ton’s co-star and now is her producer, 
was asked whom he thought had the most 
perfect legs on Broadway. He replied: 

“Ann Pennington. She has been danc- 
ing since she was a little girl, and her 
legs are just as beautiful of line and pro- 
portion as anything you could wish. They 
ae young, intelligent, strong, and 
smooth.” 

As to that, however, Mistinguette was 
presented by the Shuberts as ‘The Girl 
with the Million-Dollar Legs”; and there 
ae those of Marilyn Miller, Gilda Gray 
Mary Eaton, Dorothy Knapp and 
Kathryn Ray. These and many others 
will want to fight it out with George 
Bu to get back to the market for legs. 
Girls who, because of grace of limb, can 
qualify as stocking models for photo- 
graphic or fashion show purposes, are 
among the best paid young women in the 
lind. Artists’ models when they have 
legs preferred also are in constant de- 
mand by illustrators. But, after all, the 
_ Prices in the leg market are paid 
a Part of the trading pit known as 
Ll am game.” The supply there 
Sener ox the demand and there is a 

; years ago. 
White, “there were only a 
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George 
shows 
man- 
picking his 
But now there is 
producers to get the 
brought about very 
Exceptional legs bring 


exceptional salaries—let us $60 to 
$100 a week.” 

But is beauty of 
market value? 

Now and then,” says Ned Wayburn, 
“there is the exception For instance, 
years ago, in the era of street-sweeping 
skirts, I discovered that with most 
women their necks and the calves of their 
legs were about a when a girl 
came to me for a chorus job, I didn’t 
have to see her legs. I just looked at 
her neck. If it was about the right size, 
I took a chance on her, and my system 
seldom went wrong. But once my sys- 
tem played a ghastly joke on me and al- 
most wrecked a production. 

“A girl about sixteen or seventeen 
came in with her mother, and I liked her. 
Her neck was fairly right and so I fig- 
ured the leg would do, and I hired her. 
She turned out to be a good dancer, and 
I paid no more attention to her legs. 
Then came the dress parade, a private 
dress rehearsal preceding the opening 
night to which a houseful of important 
people had been invited. Things went 
beautifully until the first big ensemble 
number went on, and then there was a 
wild outburst of uncouth laughter. 

“Dashing around front, I discovered 
the cause. It was my little girl's legs. 
Honestly, they were the funniest looking 
things I'd ever seen. Long, shapeless, 
wriggly, and loose! 

“Next day I called her in with her 
mother and told them to dash down to a 
fitters and get her fitted for ‘symmetri- 
cals,’ a common adjunct of the feminine 
form in those days. Then I forgot about 
those horrible legs and got r ady for the 
opening. But the first night, right out in 
public, the same thing happened again— 
only more so. The girl had on sym- 
metricals but they were on the wrong 
legs or something. She looked like a 
horse wearing boots 

“I didn’t dismiss the girl, because it 
wasn't her fault, and besides she showed 
real talent. She’s still in the show game, 
a perennial laughing hit. Her name is 
Charlotte Greenwood.’ 

And now to conclude this market sur- 
vey, the cables inform us that women 
over there are calling blessed a clever 
Frenchman who, bringing all his wits to 
bear on what to do with the “sawdust” 
variety, has invented a brilliant form of 
camouflage. Lights and shadows, so ar- 
tistically and skilfully painted on stock- 
ings as to deceive observers, bring thick 
ankles to a seeming narrowness and give 
to calves a look of tapering grace. 
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Typewriter Offer 


= (PRESETS 


NEVER has there been such a 
typewriter bargain on as easy 
terms! A genuine Silent Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith at a 40% 
savings ! 


Only the L C. Smith 
has all these features: 
Ball bearings (636 of them) Lfyou decide to heep tt 
at all points of wear. All only 

the writing visible all the 
time. Non-shift carriage. 
2-color ribbon All the 
latest operating conven- 
fences. Beautiful—re- 
newed. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Money cannot buy a better type- 
writer. U. S. Government bought 
50,000. The choice of railroads, bi 

corporations like the Standard Oi 
Co., etc., because of its exclusive ball 
bearing feature. Easiest running, 
longest wearing of typewriters. 


Send No Money! 


Just mail coupon. Without delay or red 
tape, typewriter will be s! Saget j 
it 10 days. See how speedy anc 
runs—the perfect work it turns out 
not delighted, return at our expense. 
You'll want to keep it. You can, for 
$8 down and $5 monthly. Now is the 
time to buy. $3 worth of extras free. 
Send coupon now before offer is 
withdrawn. 





SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
823-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 


Ship me the L. C. Smith, F. O. B. Chicago, On arrival I'll de- 
posit $3 with express agent. If | keep machine, I'll ec 

@ month until the $66.70 balance of $69. 7/ 

ou until then. am to have 
ide not to keep it, | will 
ho will return my $ 
guarantee, 


express age 


nt You are to give your 
standard 6-year 


“ 


Name ..... 
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Your Fortune is Told 
by Your Dreams 


ea QW 2S] > mare 
DOES HE LOVE YOU? WILL YOU 
BE LUCKY? WILL YOU BE MAR- 
RIED SOON? WILL YOU BE RICH? 


Thousands of such questions ere 
dreams & 


explains dream warnings 

ness men, lovers, gamblers, peo- 
ple engaxed in hazardous work; 
also warnings against faithless 
loves, false friends, enemies, 
death and disease 

nightmares, etc. Ww. 


Send No Ps a Smoty 

> y ut 
Chen be rings your bik books 
Sincere Publishing Co. 
24 E. 2tet St., Dpt. D37, New York 
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The Man Who Couldn’t Let Ge—antnni from page 73 


day?”’ He named a restaurant for their 
meeting 

“Perhaps I'll have news for you,” she 
laughed. ‘Yes,’ she went on, “there’s a 
dark man coming into my life ™ 

“Is this joking?” he asked. 

“Dear J. Henry!” She flashed him a 
look of teasing kindness. ‘‘Well—Mon- 
day.” 

It was not till after she was gone that 
he knew how disturbed he was Not 
till she was gone did he realize her beauty 
as she sat before him: her languid, re- 
laxed beauty, soft and lovely. 

“Not interested in men,’ he thought. 
“She evokes love, and does not love. She 
seems made for love, and can’t love.” 

He pulled out a book of Greek poetry 
and buried himself He wanted his 
night’s sleep. He must be careful 


T WAS several weeks later. 
again seated before his fire 
‘How I love to be here,” said Corinne. 

If you knew what it meant to me, 
coming out of the fever and the noise— 
I'm in a haven, I can rest But, J. 
Henry,” she looked at him, “you seem 
moody tonight Are you tired of seeing 
me, old dear?” 

Not that,” he smiled. He leaned to- 
ward her and cleared his throat. “You've 
done a strange thing to me, Corinne.” 

She looked apprehensive 

‘Oh, don’t worry,” he went on 
not in love with you.’ 

“Oh, good,’ she murmured, and shut 
her eyes That’s why you're so restful. 
Every other man gets hectic with me 
But what's the strange thing I’ve done to 
you? 


“Well 


They were 


“Tm 


he began, “it’s natural enough. 
You see, I had shut off the past, I had 
forgotten my childhood. Really, I sup- 
pose, because I couldn't bear to think of 
it. And mainly, because I couldn't bear 
te think of my—my not letting go. My 
whole childhood was unhappy; but some- 
how the shame, the shame in front of all 
those children, in front of you, Corinne— 
the cowardice of it—made me feel as if 
I were a failure at the very start.” His 
voice shook. She hardly heard what he 
added. “I forgot it. I entered a new 
world. I made a success with my books 
and my business And it’s you, you 
see, who have taken me back to the past, 
and shown me what I am.” 

She leaned from her chair and laid a 
hand on his 

J. Henry! I admire you so 

His cheeks flushed; he spoke painfully. 

“But not as a man I’ve never 
lived,” he went on. “I refused, back 
there in the barn. I did not dare to be 
what I was capable of being I 
thought I could escape what I suppose 
was a sin against myself. I couldn’t es- 
cape I’m still standing on that 
beam, and I must jump—— Though into 
what,” he said miserably, “I don’t know, 
I sometimes think, for a man of my sort 
the only cure would be hell itself. It 
will take something terrific to make me 
let go. Perhaps I ought to get drunk, 
go on an orgy, go through the whole 
women and wine business.” 

She said nothing for a moment. Then: 

“How strange,” she murmured. “We're 


’ 
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both on the same brink.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” she said, not looking at him, 
“a great temptation has come You 
see, I haven't let go either—in certain 
ways.” 

“What is it?” he asked, his 
strangely pounding. “A man?” 

“Ves,” 

He was amazed that it shook him sv; 
that he felt so responsible for her; that 
the danger she was in made him forget 
entirely his own problem 

He tried to talk naturally, but his voice 
sounded queer. 

“Can you tell me about him?” 

“He doesn’t matter,” she said. “He 
has money, of course, and a house that’s 
strange and wonderful; and his life has 
been one woman after another . 

He became very pale. 

“Does that really tempt you?” he asked 
gravely 

“Don’t misunderstand,” she said. “If 
I do it—I’m lost I know that. I 
know what he is—an abomination 
But it’s as if something too strong for 
me were hurrying me along. And it 
seems beautiful, too, somehow. As if 
one moment of terrible glory were worth 
years of ordinary life.” 

He spoke in a hard voice to control 
himself. 

“You need me now, Corinne.” 

Her eyes met his; there was a feverish 
shining in them that gave her face a 
formidable exotic beauty It was 
difficult for him to look at her 

“What can you do?” she asked. 

“T can say, shun this man.” 

“He sits near every night as I dance.” 

“Give up dancing.” 

“And do what?” 

“Anything, anything 
if it will help.” 

She laughed 
us, J. Henry?” 

“Tt’s safe.” 

“So is—death.” 

He sat tense, silenced 

“How soon might this happen?” he 
asked at length. 

“Any day now.” 

“He’s asked you to run off?” 

a 

He spoke with a certain daring then 

“You said you'd probably hate me if 
I tried to help you. Well, you shall have 
to hate me, Corinne, for I'm going to 
try.” 

She had risen and- was listless. seem- 
ing a little annoyed 

“There’s nothing you can do.” 

“Promise me, at least, to let me know 
before you do it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “if you'll promise not 
to try to see me if I forbid it.” 

He felt frustrated and helpless. 
there was nothing for it. 

“IT promise,” he said. 

“You see, J. Henry,” she looked him 
in the eyes, “I feel you are strong be- 
cause of your honor and truthfulness. So 
I know I can trust you, and I'll let you 
know before I do it—if I do it.” 

She gave him her hand, and he pressed 
it. When the door closed on her, he 
trembled so that he had to clutch the 
back of a chair to support himself. 
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heart 


marry me 


“And no love between 


Yet 


T HAPPENED the next night. ¢ 

the Japanese servant. brought him th 
special delivery note, and he sat down be. 
fore the fire to read it 
My Friend: 

I have decided to go with K. after the 
show tonight. You are the only soul in the 
world who knows. I trust you absolutely 
Do not try to see me. And perhaps we gal 
never see each other again, for I hay 
given myself into the hands of Fate~gy 
am probably mad. 

Corzwxe, 

An agony of fear and shame overcame 
him. He had never broken his word ip 
his life, and he never would. But if he 
broke it—if he tried to intercede, why 
then? 

The prospect paralyzed him. kk 
could do nothing that meant scandl 
Corinne’s name would be blotted. And 
if he interceded personally. it would meg 
brute force. He had never in his fife 
used his fists against another. He had 
as a boy, even endured the blows of other 
boys because of his inability to bre 
loose, and because he had a hatred and 
fear of fighting 

“Ah,” he said to himself bitterly, % 
is the same as it’s always been. I cant 
let go. I am on the beam and | mus 
jump, and I can’t.” 

loathing 


He sank back 
himself 

“And yet,” he argued weakly, ina 
last vast attempt to justify himself, 
“what concern is it of mine what st 
does? What right have I to interfere? 
Why am I so worked up about it?” 

At that moment there was in his heart 
a blinding pain that made him gasp. He 
thought, at first, he was dying. Then ke 
knew 

He loved her. He was in love. It hal 
crept up on him unawares and slowly & 
gulfed him. He had been more and mor 
disturbed, but never dreamed that this 
coming with pain and fear and anuely, 
was the great love that shouts, finally 
its sunrise in the soul 

He sat up slowly, his lips parted, th 
pain went from him. Then he ros # 
his feet, staring at the wall before hm 

And as he stood there, a flamed 

joy began to flicker in him, a hopes 
budding strength, an incredible 
change 

It was as if the strength that was net 
his, and yet was in him, was summ 
and came forth. He began to know the 
courage that comes with love, the ® 
ginning of self-forget fulness. He ¢ 
feel now, with a powerful emotion, bot 
Corinne needed him | the thought § 
her gave a sudden hardness to his 
and a breathless sense of adventure . - 

He laughed then. His word ol honor 
What was that? There was something 
greater in the world than even 4 
There was something so great that r 
was as nothing. Even if he died ™ 
effort, he must help het 


nery elessly 


1:30 A. M. when 


bs 

T WAS nearly . 

taxi drew up in the dark side street 

Broadway. For in this side — 
was a hallway leading into the — 

a hallway used by the performem © 
started home. J. Henry had the 
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diver stop three doors below this, and | [ Off. 
im to wait. 
Be minutes passed. The evening had | r You 
Cc been unthinkably long—an evening of | 
Chang vacillation between ardent courage and | 
a disastrous doubt. Now, sitting in the 
own be. taxi, he could not, at times, help thinking 
that when it had actually come right down 
tit, he had not jumped; he had crawled 


alter the jown. The test was yet to come. Would Make $15 a day selling this won- 
. 23 be, at the tense and irrecoverable moment, | derful new household article that has 
naa ary through, or would the old paralysis | taken the country by storm. It is 

I have #t in and leave him helpless CED-O-BAG a moth-proof, damp- 


If he had to wait there another min- 
ye. he thought, he should go insane. 
RINNE, Three minutes passed Then a 
jimousine came down the street, wheeled 


proof, dust-proof, germ-proof stor- 
age bag for clothes, blankets and 
furs. It is the greatest, fastest sel- the housewife a CED-O-BAG and take 


‘ate—and 





yvercame ‘ + the doorway of the hall. | ling household article that has come _ her order. We deliver and collect. You 

word in ad drew up at the doorway ¢ € nau. the other for wears Every &¢t your profits at once, and move on to 

Sut if he J. Henry felt his heart begin pounding ; = ned spaae e q * a sai ‘. r y the next house and take another order. 

de. what his hands were wet with sweat; his lips ousewife wants one, buyson sight. Everyone buys. Geo. Jones took 22 orders 
dry CED-O-BAGS are made fromrubberized in two days spare time and had a clear 
Just then, as at a signal, the door fabric which has been chemically treated. profit of $22. 21 agents report an average 

i a pened and Corinne stepped out. She They are patented. Nothing else like them. profit of $3 an hour. 

scan 


Sa Instead of a small easily torn paper bag 
ed. And yas veiled and heavily wrapped. As she | or a clumsy, expensive cedar chest, a How Much Morey Do You Want? 


uld mean appeared. a tall man in a raccoon coat CED-O-BAG provides adequate space for Would you like to make an extra $100 
his life emerged from the limousine. And at the two to four garments. And yet, with all or $200 a month, in your spare time? 
He had, same moment J Henry had the taxi door | of these distinctive advantages CED-O- Would you like to gather a lump ay of 
- of other open and was on the pavement BAGS are priced for quick sale. $500 or $600 in a couple of months? If 


er a , vould, here is your chance. Mail me 
The sight of Corinne had set him afire. d Ba ff Bi P fit you would, ; 4 
oa He was in a sudden hard fury, and in a ed-U- gs er Ig TOTS = the coupon and I will tell you all about 
; NS a Suu « , © 4 re ° . z .~L: . fs 
ted and swift lunge he stood between Corinne ind There is a chance for you to clean. up this money-making proposition. I will show 
: . a lot of money in your town at once just you how you can make $15 a day or more 

















terly, “it the stranger. , " by taking orders for CED-O-BAGS. L.H. 1m this easy, pleasant, engaging work. I 
I cant Corinne,” he said, “come with me. Green went out and made aclear profit of _ will show you the way to quick profits— 
1 1 must The tall man started to push him. J. $12in one afternoon. J. V. Davis took five big profits. Mail the coupon now. 
Henry turned and struck out blindly, but orders in one even- c E Co 
ea ' " men age hg mer, Th r Mf 
loathing with murderous venom. He did not ing and was $5 + 2M. e Comer Mfg. Co. 
know what he was doing, but his whole | age eg _ se dhasaipe dl acta of 
. . 4 > 5 -_—— -—_ - = eS = ee ee oe oe 
ly. ina being fought the stranger And then — ae i 
‘himself he was confusedly aware that the man’s one week's | spate | 1 1 I 
himself, = Revs ee aa time (evenings.) al is ow 
what she chauffeur was attacking him also. He | Sa ell, ! 
“p. had the tall } he ck: he wi ou can GO aS Wel, =f C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co., ' 
intertere: An lees ey 7, a, = pom or better. { _ Dept.13-M, Dayton, Ohio. r 
+>! leeling St the soit scarf to seize the ° Dear Sir: Please send me full details of 
. a k ys : ay : : | No Experience I your money-making proposition by which I 5 
his heart neck and crush it with strangling fingers. = , ; : ; s 
s “ , can make $15 a day in cash. This does not 
rasp. He Afist smote him on the cheek. He reeled. Needed I obligate me in any way. I 
Then be JH But the chauffeur was gone, the tall man | eS ee eee so 4 
was sinking experience ortrain-  g Add ! 
> It had _ Some one dragged J. Henry with fierce i, ce rrr ence 1 
lowly @ force your townis alive MW __- ; ‘ 
and more “They're down said a voice both of | prospect. All you have to do is show [ne LLL awe of 
that this them. And if you don’t hurry, we're | - - 
j anxiety pinched.” 


s, finally _ It was his taxi driver. The man had W Id S E M 
taped in to help him Cleats deen ou ome xtra oney 


arted, the the block, he saw people running. He 


> rose (0 tumed Corinne was standing H | Thi h? 
cme et Cone. wan standing eip ihis month! 














. flame ot horror. 
1 hope, 4 He seized her, half carried her, bundled Join the Rainbow Club 
redible her into the taxi. He was in himself 

The door slammed. They were off Come learn our secret. Our ever ready 
was nevel Corinne had fallen against him All source of profit will enable you to earn 
summoned his anger, his insane anger, was gone; pe aang Ley without interfering 
know the but in its place now was living and magi- a 
, the be al passion He felt her heaving shoul- Whether you are Business Girl, School 
He could tts as she wept. He turned. drew her Girl, Homekeeper or ‘‘Shut-in’’—even if you 
stion, bo M his arms, raised her face, and kissed have never earned a penny, and though you 
hought and kissed her warm lips may be naturally timid, the Rainbow Club 
» his She did not resist a Te = hogees you confidence — help you to 
ture . , 4 miracle herpened, fer she beaen obtain the money to satisfy all the ‘I wants. iittala 
of hondt: © answer with her lips. She put her It costs you nothing to join us. Just mail the coupon sem pen nA 
somethi ams about him and clutched him. or write me a letter telling me about your needs. We wwe ee 
. a pledet ad d then she drew from him, crying: want to pass our good luck on to you all and help to dollars f ir expenses, 
- that sel J. Henry, it’s you b's wan make your dreams come true. es ier Ce 
ied in te ne rr one 3 loved. ever 0 0 |) renee 

Beeivs cea vores || Sea Sie Fi nl 

‘ , » N.Y. and Mai 
when Ds etm yours I’m healed I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about re 

. street ts fallen away from me. the madness your spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me oupon 
treet thett iq, NOW I can be happy ” Name for 
restaurat t Was each other,” he said, “‘we were Street Details 
ers a looking for—all our lives.” City 
4 the ae 
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Has New Hair 


KOTALKO 
DID IT 


FrancesLonsdale has 
thick, wavy hair now. 
KOTALKO did i. 
“My daughter was 
nearly bald,” writes 
her father, “Although 
she had tried many 
things, her hair would 
not grow. We one 
the roots were dead. We 
sent for KOTALKO as a final test and thought it would 
be like the other preparations she had used without results. 
But now I am glad to state that after using KOTALKO 
faithfully, she has thick, wavy hair, as you will see by her 
ogtaph. Unless I had seen it myself I would not have 
lieved it possible.” 

Men also who were bald-headed for years report new 
hair growth through KOTALKO. Many testimonials from 
men and penem, Yan may buy a full-size box at the 
drug store under money-refund guarantee. Or fill 
out coupon, or write for 


FREE Trial Box 


if you have dandruff, or are losing hair, or if you 
are nearly or entirely bald. 


KOTALCO., D-486, StationL, New York 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 


A Shapely Foot is a joy Forever 


BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 


“Perfection’’ Toe Spring 
ACTUAL CAUSI 
w enlarged joint 

with auxiliar 


use 


*The 

REMOVES THI 
BUNION 
at night 

appliance for da) 


nd outline of foot 
Straighten Your Toes 
Banish That 


Bunion 


Cc. R. ACFIELD 
Foot Specialties 
Write Dept. 99 1328 BROADWAY, 


CLEAR YOUR SKIN! 


New marvelous method quickly ends pimples, 
blackheads, oily shin, enlarged pores, red spots, 
sallowness and other skin biemishes. Amazing 
. Dees not just temporarily remove sur 
face blemishes, Goes right n 
complexion trouble. Removes the 
have @ beautiful new complexion, velvety 
clear and rosy beyond your fondest 
Nothing to take internally. io diet 
» sal or appliances, Simple, harmless, 
easy to use. GUARANTEED. 
FREE BOOK explains and gives proof 
of what my method has ¢ 
done for thousands of men and women. Send for Free book NOW, 
DOROTHY RAY, Suite 853, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicags 


j * = 
NEW YORK 


An ORIENTAL HOROSCOPE 
THAT IS _A FASCINATING AND 
MYSTERIOUS GAME! 


It will tell your lucky 
m days, birth- 
. partnership, 

love, marriage, etc 
ANYBODY can_use 
y Send 


he 
CRYSTAL BALL CO. 
901 Groadway, N. Y. C. Dept.151 


N. TREATMENT 
@W FOR SKIN 

If you have any kind of skin 
trouble—if it’s dry and itchy, 
red or inflamed. Or if you have 
rashes of any kind, eczema, 
chronic pimples or blackheads 
If you unpleasant body 
odors sweaty feet 

write to us Your 
of suffering undoubtedly 
GLANDS 


inder the 


ave 

sore or 
primary 
cause 
is derangement of the SKIN 
These glands which are just 
be reached by surface treatme Get 
of the trouble—don't just cover it up or soothe it 
temporarily Bring the skin glands back to health 
All forms and degrees of ‘‘skin-poison"™’ can be helped 
when the cause is removed. Send for 


OK which explains a 


‘Skin Treatment on 
a New Principle.” 
DERMA-TONE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 11 Selinsgrove, Pa. 


skin cannot 


nts at the cause 
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| know 


Memorandum to Mr. Phillips 


——continued from page 55 


Phillips—had distinctly noticed it then 
because she was so much the easy, affable, 
capable business woman in company with 
the other salesmen of the office. But 
now she stood in front of Phillips’ desk 
in hesitation, the fateful memorandum 
held stiffly and ineffectually at her side. 

“Yes,” she said in reply to his question, 
“I stayed overtime to take some letters 
before Mr. McLaughlin left on his trip.” 

She was about to bring the paper into 
the light when Phillips spoke. 

“Say!” he said, his deep voice boyishly 
enthusiastic, “I believe I've got the hang 
of it now—you know, figured out an ap- 
proach at last that’s going to make sales.” 
Ali of his former embarrassment had 
| given way to this new zeal. “I tell you,” 
he went on, “selling bonds is all a matter 
of orienting yourself to the customer, and 
I haven't been able to do it so far.” 

He spread the cards out on the desk, 

fan-like. Ruth looked dully, miserably 
at the neatly typed names and addresses, 
| trying hard to maintain a creditable smile 
of polite interest 
| “Every one of them, he went on, “is 
ithe name of somebody who’s probably 
drawing more pay in a week than I make 
|in a month.” He stopped and leaned 
| forward with immense candor.* “Do you 
what’s been the matter with me? 
I've been afraid! It was harder for me 
to talk to one of those fellows than to 
tackle a whole football team—I just 
didn’t speak their language.” 

There was a slight crackling sound— 
the paper in Ruth’s hand was being 
slowly crumpled between her fingers 

“Now it’s going to be different.’ he 
said, his eyes ablaze with excitement. 
Tonight I sat here two hours battling 
it out with myself, telling myself I was 
just as good a man as the fellow I was 
trying to sell a bond to You can 
see, can't you? It’s some sort of a start 
I need; why, even in football you can’t 
tie into ‘em until you've bowled over a 
few scrubs. I haven’t made a sale in 

| three weeks—been scared stiff. Now, 
after tonight, I think I'll make out all 
|right. Don’t you think I will?” 

He looked at her eagerly. In her hand 
the memorandum was nothing but a 
tightly crumpled wad. The ticking of 
the big office clock beat at her like wild, 
unseen wings. Her throat was clutched 
by quick emotion; she did not think, she 
did not dare to think. 

“You have a start,” she cried. “Your 
pay has been raised five dollars a week!” 

He stared at her a moment in disbelief. 
Then without a word he ecstatically shook 
her hand. “On the level?” 

She nodded, looking down. 

“Come on! This has to be celebrated. 
Let’s invest the first week’s raise in a 
dinner!” 

In his enthusiasm he was almost push- 
ing her toward the cloakroom, allowing 
her no chance to demur. 


HE put on her hat with trembling 

fingers and looked into the mirror at a 

flushed face framed by her dark, bobbed 

hair. At her feet lay the crumpled memo- 

randum; she slowly picked it up, tore 

it into bits and threw the pieces in a 
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waste basket in a corner of the roo 

“What made me do she asked 
herself, staring tensely at her reflection 
in the cloakroom mirror Already sy 
could visualize another memorandum— 
asking her own resignation, and oy 
justly, when McLaughlin returned fgg 
his trip. 

Then she 
amazed grin 
through with it, 
was there? And, maybe : 

She looked in her purse and Tapidly 
excitedly estimated her expenses for thy 
next two weeks; the new coat, insurang 
coming due, room rent—barely ten dg. 
lars remaining. 

“Ten dollars on Phillips!” she said» 
herself as she turned toward the mip 
office. ‘“He’s got to win!” 

But when she faced Phillips in the taj 
a second later her face showed none of 
the emotion which h inimated it ip 
the cloakroom. She looked very sul 
and poised and aloof, her brown evs 
pleasant but impersonal, her smile om. 
ventional and aware 

“Isn’t it great?” he asked in we 
strained excitement as they stepped inip 
the elevator. ‘Gosh, isn’t it great! You 
were sure a good scout to let me knon’ 

“I shouldn’t—” she said almost coldly. 
“No, I shouldn't have told.” 

His eyes protested You can depend 
on me not to say anything. Really yu 
can. Surely you didn’t think—” 

“No, it isn’t that: not that, exactly” 
She tossed her head slightly as if @ 
resignation to the p “Oh well, its 
done—let’s not talk yut it any more 

Phillips was humbly obedient. All tk 
way to the restaur his conversation 
stumbled about among trivial, far-awy 
topics; but his candid eyes were sil 
alight with the gre subject. And it 
wasn’t until they were seated at thet 
table that he forgot 

“Now when I come to think it over,” 
he said slowly, “I can’t imagine why lt 
get a raise.” He looked into her ets 
with humorous frankness. “Can yor 
You know how rotten my sales recom 
has been!” 

“Maybe that’s the reason,” she 9 
gested quickly. 

“What?” He was incredulons. 

“Maybe it’s the ‘start’ you were til 
ing about.” 

“Well, I never thought of it that 
of course. Maybe that is the ream 
Maybe it is. Do you suppose?” 

She laughed. ‘Well, what other rea 
could there be?” 

He grinned back in good-natured buri- 
ity. “I guess you're right; theres 
ing else they could give me a raise for 

Now there came to her suddenly 
sharp, fleeting picture of the scene 
would evolve at the end of two a 
weeks if—if She hadn't courage to 
ish the thought McLaughlins ® 
believing amazement—the crusty, s 
castic indignation of Lane, the = 
partner—the scarcely concealed 9a 
of the stenographers—the knowing 
of the office boy—the salesmen ot 
remarks they’d make—— “Gosh, she 
have fallen hard for him to do all 
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she must be plumb crazy over him.” 
She could almost hear the careless 
amused comments. Her ears burned at 
these nightmares of her imagination. She 
glanced at Phillips and was immediately 
infuriated at his easy, triumphant air— 
if he only knew ! F emininely, perversely, 
she set about to punish him for her own 
unthinking rashness. ; 

“Ym afraid,” she said at the conclusion 
of the dinner, “that I must go home now 

His eyes implored her. Not tonight! 
| was hoping that we could go some- 
ghere—dance—see a show? 

“No.” She was adamant 

Reluctantly he hailed a street car as 
they came out of the restaurant and got 
en with her 

They were silent most of the way 
Phillips essayed a lew trivial 
remarks but they fell dism lly flat against 
her aloofness. Even her arm within the 
grasp of his hand seemed somehow de- 
tached as he helped her from the car 
and walked with her the block to her 
apartment 

They stopped in the highly illuminated 
grish lobby, surrounded by unfeeling 
rows of polish d mail boxes 

Good night,’ she said briefly 

Good night he 
ished, hurt, ur prehending 

Still they stood there, fa ing each other 
uneasily. Phillips looked large and awk- 
ward and helpless Suddenly her lip 
trembled and angry tears leaped to her 
eyes 

“Don't stand 
youre a big baby! 
at me or speak 
some bonds—a wit lot of 

She turned, opened the door violently 
and ran up the stairs, leaving Phillips too 
aghast for either speech or action. 


TEXT morning at the office his red 
4‘ hair asserted itself with violent and 
unexpected emphasis. She was in the 
hall, on her way to the drinking fountain, 
when Phillips intercepted her; from his 
attitude she knew that he had been watch- 
ing for her appearance 
He took up the conversation quickly, 
luniously, as if there had been a delay 
of twelve rather than twelve 
hours since her last remark His blue 
eyes blazed. 

‘Iam, am I! I am?” He 
squarely in her path and held 
his eyes. 

She was startled. She felt inexplicably 
Weak and dazed I don’t understand,” 
she said, quite truthfully 

"90 1 am a ‘big babv’? 
Opinion of me, is’ it 2 

She did not answer 
tounded to answer 

Listen to me!” he commanded. 
R0Ing to sell enough bonds in the 
oll you'll take that back 

Genuinely frightened 
ee race ge He was absurd, 
“| tien ts : maintained his block- 
over until 8 his ast question over and 

Ul she finally, incoherently nodded 
ead. : 

‘All right,” he said. 


pleasant, 


brass 


inswered—aston- 


there she cried Oh, 
Don’t you ever look 
again till. you sell 


to me 
. ” 


bonds! 


seconds 


stood 
her with 


That’s 


your 
She was too as- 


“_ 
next 
Do you 


now, she tried 


es “you remember!” 
wad be Ithout looking at her again 
anged his way through the first 
_ the main office. She went to 
ountain and made a pretense of tak- 


ing a drink in order to compose herself 
sufficiently for a return to her own office. 


The day seemed very long. For the first | 


time in her three years with McLaughlin 
and Lane, Inc., she caught herself look- 
ing hopefully at the clock. The next day 
dragged out its weary length even more 
intolerably. Phillips passed her in the 
hall or in the main office with red, averted 
face! He stared meaningly ahead. He 


was gone early in the morning and did 


not appear the rest of the day. 

It was on the third morning that she 
accidentally overheard a conversation be- 
tween two of the salesmen 

ss Funny sort of a duck, isn’t he?’ 

Yeh, but did you hear the 
He sold some bonds! World’s coming to 
an end Uh, huh three thou- 
sand of that Firthley issue yesterday 
God only knows how he did it—used 
club, I 

‘He’s sure 
he wouldn’t need a 
hate to tackle him. 
football ?’ 

‘No—vyou?” 

Sure, in the Michigan game last fall 
He’s a wonder—came near making all 
American.” 


At this 


} 


S¢ andal 


sold 


guess 
big and husky enough so 
club; I know I'd 


Ever see him play 


recounting of prowess the 
voices became vaguely admiring 
Not a bad kid at that, is he?” 

“No, he isn’t I’m glad to see hin 
make a sale at last.” 

“But he'll never be 

“No, he won't.” 

‘Still, can’t tell. He’s green yet, just 
a small-town sort of a kid. Never can 
tell.” 

On the follewing morning she learned 
that he had made another sale, a thou- 
sand-dollar bond this time. The sales- 
men discussed it quite volubly and 
amusedly after he left 

That evening Ruth helped the cashier 
with the pay roll, as was her custom 
She did not find it as difficult as she had 
feared to take a five-dollar bill from 
her own envelope and slip it into Phillips’. 


a salesman.” 


NLY three until McLaughlin 
returned. Then the deluge! 

The time had passed before Ruth real- 
ized. She had blindly avoided the future, 
had made no plans except to continue 
on the next pay day, with money of her 
own, Phillips’ delusion of the five-dollar 
raise. Even Phillips’ brief success, her 
only hope of vindicating her rashness 
had left her humanly, spitefully resentful 
attended as it was by his aloof glances 
of triumph. And when the slump came, 
as Williams had predicted it would come 
she found herself actually glad at first 

Five days is not a long time—even the 
best of bond salesmen week 
or two between sales—but it seemed an 
age to Phillips, exhausted as he was by 
hours of ferocious work, by inadequate 
meals and terrific nervous effort. Not 
only had he failed of making a sale during 
this time but his failure had taken away 
all the hope from his victories of the 
past week 

This evening Phillips came in at four| 
o'clock, dejected. His face was too open, 
too frank, to disguise his feelings. As 
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Ruth glanced at him, humping over his 

desk and pretending to be busy with some 

figures, she knew the extent of his defeat. 

She femininely tried to tell herself that 
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it served him right for his attitude to- 
ward her the week before, but she knew 


| that she was suddenly, desperately sorry. 


| She wanted 


excuse 


| big office 


to tell him how much she 
sympathized. 

At five o'clock she found a rather flimsy 
to offer her pride for staying 
overtime. Curiously enough, Phillips, too, 
had work which made it necessary that 
he remain after the closing hour. When 
the last stenographer had gone home there 
they were, the two of them, separated by 
a glass partition and forty feet of expen- 
floor space, sole occupants of the 
Each was desperately busy, 
it appeared, and entirely oblivious to the 
presence of any other person. 

Suddenly there was the shuffle of feet 
in the outer office—the scraping of a chair 
on the floor—emphatic footsteps. Ruth 
bent lower over her work. The door 
opened violently and Phillips was before 


sive 


| her, his face red, his hair rumpled. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| conviction and intensity. 





“Well,” he said bitterly, “I guess you're 


|right—I am.” 


She looked up in 
‘“You’re—what?” 

‘I’m a baby—like you said. Yes, you 
were right. I couldn’t make a go of it.” 

He flopped dejectedly into a chair. 

Now,” he said, “give me the devil, won’t 
you? Hand it to me! It’s your turn, 
you know. I was cocky enough with you 
for a while.” 

She looked steadily into his eyes for 
a moment—then laughed. There he sat, 
awkward and uncomfortable as some 
small boy caught in a melon patch. 

“But I don’t want my turn,” she said 
finally. “I want to talk to you. Let’s 
go to dinner.” 

She chatted of trivialities until they 
were facing each other across a restau- 
rant table. “Now!” she exclaimed. “Tell 
me about it.” 

“There isn’t anything to tell., I simply 
can’t sell bonds, it seems. If it were 
only a matter of hard work I could—but 
it takes something else I haven't got, I 


” 


apparent surprise 


guess. 

“It takes intelligence. 
it.” 

“Then why % 

“Tell me this,” she interrupted. “Why 
did you go into bond selling in the first 
place?” 

“Because all my university training was 
in finance and economics.” 

“Why did you take that sort of training 
at the university?” 

“Because I always wanted to get up 
in finance and banking and such things. 
All my life I’ve been hedged in by 
poverty—by plain shiftlessness!” His 
voice was eager, passionate. He leaned 
forward earnestly. “When my family got 
hold of any money they couldn’t hang 
on to it to save their necks. When they 
didn’t have it, which was usually the case, 
they tried to borrow. They were always 
in debt I worked my way through 
four years of high school and four years 
at the university. I know how much 
money is worth. I know how I'd take 
care of it if I had it. I know how I'd 
invest it.” His eyes were blazing with 
“Believe me,” 
he finished with emphasis, “I could tell 
‘em all a few things about finance—the 
kind of finance they don’t have in the 
books, but the kind of finance that affects 
you and me.” 


And you have 
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She had listened with bright 
parted lips. “Is that,” she askel 
he ended, “the way you talk to Cus. 
tomers?” 

“No-o,” he admitted doubtfully, “By 
they're different. Most of the people @ 
my list of prospects are an entirely differ. 
ent sort than I’ve been used to—men 
making ten thousand a year or more I 
talk to them along the lines of the market 
and economics and investment and mak. 
ing money and P 

“No wonder you don’t sell bonds! Py 
some feeling, some of yourself into 
Why don’t you talk to them the way you 
did to me a minute ago?” ; 

Phillips stared at her in amazement, 4 
light came into his eyes. “By gosh!" lp 
said. “I never thought of that.” 

She went on vehemently. “What jf 
they do make ten thousand a year—gr, 
hundred thousand? They've got to say 
and invest just the same . And if they 
aren't the right kind of prospects, throy 
your cards away and find your own pro 
pects. But talk to them like you talked 
to me and you can’t fall down.” 

For a moment Phillips was too im. 
pressed for words. “Do you know,” ke 
said at last, “I'll bet I sell a bond before 
noon tomorrow. Why, I'll bet I could 
sell a bond to Rockefeller!” 

“You've got to,” she said after they 
left the restaurant and were waiting for 
a street car. “You've got to make mor 
sales this week. [I'll tell you why whe 
we get home.” 

As they faced each other in the lobby 
of the apartment house she related in 
short, breathless sentences the tale of 
the destroyed memorandum 

“T didn’t want to tell you,” she said 
“T had to. They’re paying by check this 
week.” After a pause she continued 
nervously, “And Monday I'll have to tell 
Mr. McLaughlin. But before then youll 
have to sell bonds, lots of them, so Il 
have something to justify myself.” 

“T will,” said Phillips devoutly. “Lats 
of them.” He took her hand in his. “% 
you put the extra five dollars in 
envelope?” 

—T..” 

“Will you let me have 2 long time 
very long time to pay it back?” 

She looked up at him, puzzled, tremt- 
lous. 

Without regard for the garish lights 
of the marble and brass lobby, Phillips 
took her in his arms. 

“A whole lifetime?” 

“Yes,” she said 


he asked 


HEN McLaughlin retuned @ 
Monday he immediately became & 
grossed with the huge pile of letters 
confronted him. From time to tme 
Akers, her motions bit — this 
morning, brought him more letters. © 
one ry trips she paused before bis 
desk a 
“Oh, Mr. McLaughlin,” she said @! 
notably casual tone, —_ something ! 
wanted to speak to you about. 
McLaughlin looked up sharply. A sub 
den look of apprehension cfs be 
features. He reached fiercely for m™® 
letters. His voice was nearly grull 
“Not now,” he said. “Wait till Ts 
this mail cleaned up, Miss Akers. | ‘ 
She waited, busying herself with | 
tails, until the mail was finally 
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put as she approached his desk a second 
time McLaughlin gave her no opportunity 


"May I see the individual sales records, 
Miss Akers?” he asked. 

There was nothing to do but give them 
to him and await another opening. She 
covertly watched him and when he ar- 
ived at the last sheet she seated herself 
before his desk. It couldn't be postponed 
, minute longer, she told herself desper- 
ately. “ 

‘This is important!” she said earnestly, 
without attempting tactful preliminaries. 
McLaughlin, startled, listened with resig- 
mation. She went on hurriedly, “It’s 
about Mr. Phillips “s 

Such a look of relief crossed Mc- 
Laughlin’s face that she paused in sur- 


prise. =~ . 

“So that’s it?” he interrupted. He 
dueckled amiably. “My old absent- 
mindedness again. You know,” he con- 
fded in obvious relief, “when I read 
Phillips’ sales record it came to me that 
yed—that is, I'd forgotten some sort of 
a memorandum to Phillips just before I 
went on the trip. Well, we'll get that 


done right now.” He leaned back in his 
chair and assumed his benevolent, dicta- 
torial pose. “Memorandum to Mr. 
Phillips Ee 

Ruth took up her pencil mechanically. 

“Memorandum to ” He suddenly 
interrupted himself “You might go ahead 
and write it. Congratulations, you know, 
and tell him his pay is on a commission 
basis till we see how much of a raise 
he’s worth . . . Splendid, wasn’t it, Miss 
Akers, those four sales he made late last 
week? Counting them with the week 
before he’s clearing more than his pay | 
on commissions. A bright boy, Phillips 
is—funny, I was a little in doubt of him 
for a while, too.” 

He got up and put on his hat, explain- 
ing that he had an appointment. At the| 
door of the office he turned about, chuck- | 
ling. “I was sure scared for a minute,” 
he confessed. “Every time before when 
a secretary wanted to ‘speak to me’ in 
that tone of voice, she told me she was | 
going to get married and leave me.” 

“Tam,” Ruth said, “going to be married | 
next Saturday. But I’ll—that is, we'll 
both be at the office on Monday.” 
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The Woman 


Who Shared 


— continued from page 43 


she had cared, and pity invested his fea- 
tures. 

“Yes, poor little beggar, she cared. 
That was the beastly part of it.” 

“Ah, I see. That was why you made 
her the promise?” 

He nodded 
She was silent. To Adams, it seemed 
that there was a softness about her he 
lad not noted before. He had always 
thought of her as a rare creature—a bit 
too splendid for earth. Was it possible 
be had been mistaken? Was it possible 
that behind the reserve with which she 
always hedged herself about, she was 
pliable, sentient, tender and passionate— 
a surrendered thing—all woman? He 
felt a drawing at his throat. A new emo- 
tion assailed him—the desire to awake 
that which he possessed—and a new 
thought; what if, after this astonishing 
confession of his, he should her? 
ut she was speaking at last. 

“You think she still cares for you? 
But I needn’t ask that. She must or 
she wouldn’t have reminded you of your 
promise,” ; 

She looked at him a thoughtful mo- 
ment. What, wondered Adams. was this 
woman who possessed him wholly tow, 
thinking of that other woman who had 
possessed him partially in the past? Her 
text words surprised him. 

“You Provided for her, of course.” 
TAY in a way. I put her up 

shop in the Rue de Paris, 

a satiows for her to be happy, 
for a dot eagles — 9 A 

‘ ,» sne g ee some 

aaa who would marry her. I 4 

itan bo _ Short. Dana was laughing 
cra erical little way. 

blind » you men |” she cried. 

about stupid things! 
7 ove? You 

Orgetfulness 


lose 


“You poor, 

What do you know 
thought you might 
for her with a_ hat 


shop. You thought she would marry a 
Frenchman and have a little family and 
be happy, and instead, a poor soul, she 
is coming to America, hoping and pray- 
ing ” Suddenly she sat bolt upright 

Well, Carl, what are you going to do? 
Shall you keep your vow?” she asked 

It seemed to Adams that he had never 
heard anything quite so melting and 
lovely as her voice as she put that ques- 
tion to him, quietly, but very earnestly 
It made it difficult for him to say: 

“You have been so wonderful to me, 
Dana. I felt you should know. I haven't 
been much of a husband to you and yet 
I felt that you should be the one to say 
whether I shall remember my promise.” 

He bent forward. For a tense moment 
each gazed deep into the other’s eyes 
Suddenly the veil which had always 
seemed to hang between him and this— 
his woman, his wife—was lifted. For 
with a poignant expression, she caught 
his head and pressed it within her arms 

“I have you always. The poor, little 
thing! The poor, poor little thing. A 
woman, like me—loving you as I love 
you—and not having you as I have you 
The poor, little thing in her little hat 
shop. Wanting to forget you and not 
able to forget you—and crossing the seas 
for a week with you O God, sup- 
pose I were that poor, little thing!” 

With hands on his shoulders she looked 
full into his eves 

“I love you too much,” was her pas- 
sionate whisper, “I am too much of a 
woman—your woman—to be cruel 
enough to tell you not to remember your 
vow.” 

Adams’ heart grew still An old 
proverb came flashing through his mind: 
“To forget oneself is truest wisdom.” 

And he knew at last that he loved his 
wife from his soul 
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“Since then I've been earn 
ing over $100 every week 
selling the Stay-Prest Trou- 
eer Presser’’—says S. L. Pat- 
terson of Iowa. Jack Ames 
made $24.00 in four hours, 
Randle solid twenty-five the 
first day. Mary Roberts 
cleared $10.00 in one eve- 
ning. You too can make big 
money by selling this 
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, argument 


or a financier, 


Good Deed Daly 


—continued from page 63 


entering the pathway of sunshine from 
the window behind his desk, “Mr. Jar- 
man, I bring you good news. Your 
troubles are over. I fixed-it. I told that 
traffic eye that if he ever showed 
his ugly face around your home I would 


beat him into a night watchman. I 


threatened to take his star away from him 
use it 


and for a pants button. I told 
him 

“Yes, you coward! 
him anything. You wouldn't 
things like that to him!” 

That was Marjorie throwing something 
hard and rough into my easy flow of lan- 
guage. She had been in the office all the 
time, but because of the sun shining 
through the window I had sort of over- 
looked her. She was occupying her dad's 
swivel chair, and the old man wasn't there 
at all. Which is the kind of an old fraud 
he is—fooling me like that! 

I swallowed whatever it was that had 
started choking me to death and told 
Marjorie I was only playing a joke. I 
said that I was a kind of comedian, going 
about joshing folks that way, and that 
two or three theatrical managers would 
like to have me for a hired man. I told 
her I knew she was there all the time. 

“Yes, you did!” scoffed the fair maid. 

You thought you were talking to dad. 
Oh, I knew you two were planning some- 
thing when he called you into the library 
last night. Just for that—I’m going to 
marry Mr. Daly! 

Mr. Jarman marched in to the tune of 
those last six words, in perfect step,. and 
he began to boil over like a radiator long 
before he had started up the long hill of 
with his daughter. The only 
reason I didn’t leave in a hurried and 
aimless manner was because Marjorie ran 
over to the door and propped a hundred 
and sixteen pounds of herself and seven 
or eight tons of determination against it 

“Now,” she breathed, her eyes flashing, 
“we're going to have this matter of Mr 
Daly settled. I want an explanation 
from you two!” 

“Far be it from me to interfere in af- 
fairs domestic,” I said, wondering vaguely 
how far it was to the ground from the 
thirteenth floor. “If you will excuse 
me n 

“We will not!” 
course they didn't. 

Two hours later a young man just in 
the prime of life might have been seen 
dragging his weary way down the cor- 
ridors of the Bryson building, blindly 
poking about for elevator buttons. The 
gentleman was trying to make his get- 
away from a holocaust in which a cy- 
clone, an earthquake, and a tidal wave 
were battling for supremacy. 

The young man was me. The atmos- 
pheric disturbance had been created by 
Marjorie Jarman and her in-other-mat- 
ters-hrm parent 


You didn’t tell 
dare say 


said Marjorie, and of 


net result of the little talk was 

this: Marjorie was to marry Pat Daly 
as soon as he amounted to anything. He 
had to distinguish himself as a traffic cop 
or something. He had to 
become famous or rich. This must be 
done within two years. If he failed, 
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HE 


Marjorie was to marry me. Hooray 

It appeared that Marje loved ‘ta 
Deed Daly very passionately. He love 
Marjorie—for, as he said, who wouldn't? 
It really looked as thoug h Marjorie was 
hard hit. Those things don't happen very 
often but when they do—heaven help us! 
You hear folks say that matches ap 
made in heaven. How come, then, thy 
they are covered with sulphur? Yq 
can’t tell me! 

Well, it looked like a fair deal. Who. 
ever heard of a traffic cop getting rich 
or famous in two years? Har! har! har! 
What a cinch! What a cinch! 

After Marje had kissed her fathers 
bald spot and had passed me up—owig 
to the fact that I had no bald spot, » 
something—why, I managed to edge my 
way to the door and trickle through, | 
just had to get out and collect what fe 
thoughts I had left and see if I could 
get them to percolate through my bra 
again, so it wouldn't get all clogged » 
and quit thinking entirely 

Of course I didn’t have to think yen 
hard, being rich myself, and a member 
of one of the oldest families in the com. 
try—the family name _ being Bush 
Shucks, there were Bushes here long be 
fore the Pilgrim Fathers had any cil 
dren. My other name is Joe. Not that 
it makes any difference, though. Thisis 
not my autobiography; it’s my epitaph 

Because when I picked up an eyening 
paper I read an item of news that looked 
as if somebody was trying to play a jolt 
on me. It read: 


“Good Deed” 
inded the three 


Traffic Policeman Pat 
Daly captured single-! 
bandits who, after robbing the Tenth 
National Bank’s Clive Street branch of 
$26,000, shot and killed two patrolmen 
and a bystander. Daly recognized the 
three robbers as they drove past the 
corner at Fourth Street and Vine Ave 
nue. He accosted them when their ar 
was halted by a stalled auto at th 
crossing, and they opened fire on him 
But the policeman leaped to the running 
board of the bandit car and returned the 
fire at close range, wounding two of the 
men and disarming the third. 


There was a good deal more to i 
story, but that was all I wanted to re 
It looked to me as though I had loss 
girl somewhere in that story—betwe 
the lines, maybe. 

Later in the evening I managed of 
my throat to ohhe so I could all® 
Old Man Jarman, and I asked bim® 
man to man—lI said 

“Does it or does it not, make 3 @ 
famous to catch three bandits?” 

“Of course not,” replied the old mi 
barking like he had just treed at 
“That’s his job let it worry iu 
I'm one of the in this cross-wote 
puzzle.” 

That is why I slept that night, or 
only at intervals to ki k Pat Daly of 
bed. where he was choking me 

° ° . : d one 2 
with a bandit in either hand am 
his teeth. 

Two days later the kind and sooth 
newspapers announced that Trafic 
man Pat (“Good Deed’) ) Daly, a all 
risk of his own life, had entered 4 
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ding at 432 Vine Street, near his 
age had rescued a woman and 
three children. That was the day I called 
the newspapers and told them to quit 
their scandal sheets to my home. 

gut Mr. Jarman called me up to say 
that Daly hadn't done anything out of 
the ordinary. That’s what cops are for, 


ie be the only policeman working, 
or bas he hired a press agent?” I asked 
Mr. Jarman. ! 

“lf both of his exploits hadn't come 
along in his regular line of duty, I would 
swear that Ma ve had engineered ‘em, 
dwekled the old man. “But I'm pretty 
ertain that my daughter didn’t stage the 
bank robbery.” 

“Well, it movida surprise me much to 
am that she had set fire to the build- 
ing,” I told ai. Jarman, and he said he’d 
almost bet she had. 

But she hadn't. All she'd done was to 
recognize those three bandits from the 
hurried description broadcast over the 
rdio. The only outlet to the heart of 
the city was up Vine Avenue. Marje 
jumped into her car and broke seven dii- 
ferent traffic rules getting down to Fourth 
Street. The bandits were more careful. 
She passed them on the way, got her car 
in front of the robbers’ machine, stalled 
her engine, and signaled to Pat Daly. 
That's how it happened. Nine-tenths of 
it was luck; the other tenth was quick 
wit. 

But she didn’t have a thing to do with 
the fire, she said. 


ARJORIE got her father to consent 

to Daly calling at the Jarman 
home on his night off. That’s how I met 
him socially. It was my night off, too. 
I] mean to say it was my off night. 

Anyway, Is tayed till Daly got ready 
to go home iol I walked a ways with 
him. I wanted to find out what it was 
that Marjorie liked about the man. I 
don't know yet. I thought at first that 
it was his uniform, but he looked even 
better in civilian clothes. I give up. 

Daly was very frank about Old Man 
Jaman and his proposition. He said he 
wis going to accomplish something some- 
“~ but he didn’t know what it would 


‘Tm only a machine,” he said. “I 
stand on a corner and extend my arms; 
the traffic moves. A wooden se maphore 
would do as well. What can I do? I 
have applied for different positions on the 
ree, but am denied a change. They tell 
mé I'm too good a traffic cop. It is like 

ting @ man in a cell and telling him 
© kam how to run a Diesel engine.” 

It did look as if the policeman was sort 
of handicapped, and the reason I didn’t 
sympathize with him was because I wasn’t 


His talk sort of revived my courage. 
Laer for a newspaper the fol- 
morning, and in the evening I 

tad that Traffic Policeman Pat (“Good 
Deed”) Daly had been cited to appear 
ore the Police Connieden and be 

¥Y Commended for his bravery in 

is Tecent feats of daring. Then I called 

aT had the darn newspaper stopped 


te better then for a few minutes 
I finished reading the article. It 
2 to say that the Commission told 


the officer that as a reward he could | 
request gratified | 


have any reasonable 
that was in the province of the august 
body; and the policeman said that he 
couldn’t think of anything to ask at 
the time. 

I saw Daly a few nights later at Mar- 
jorie’s home. I went in and talked to 
Mr. Jarman for awhile and when I was 
ready to say good night to Marje, Daly 
said he would walk a ways with me. 

“The only blessed thing I know is traf- 
fic,’ he opened up, after we had walked 
a few blocks—each of us trying to act 
as though we were thinking about the 
war in 
subject. “If 
might get somewhere. 
is limited to just that. Now, I ask you, 
how is a man to become famous or rich 
by standing in one spot all day and know- 
ing nothing but 
ing in a straight line without an accident? 

“Why don't you invent something?” I 
asked him. “A new safety razor that you 
could get out of a slot machine for a 
dime, or a noiseless radio, or something.’ 

“Hm! Well, there’s money in slot ma- 
chines, all right,’ he said, taking me 
seriously—which has been known to be 
fatal. “But, shucks, I don’t have time 
to think of anything but traffic, I tell 
you. That is—traffic and Marjorie.” 

“It amounts to the same thing,’ 
“Both of ‘em clutter up the mind.” 

The last thing he said when I left him 
was: “I like the machine idea—but | 
I don’t know a thing but traffic a 

When I saw him a couple of weeks 
later he told me that 
the Police Commission 
them a favor. One guess! 
machine franchise! Yes, sir, asked them 
for the privilege of installing slot ma- 
chines in various public buildings and 
the like. 

“Slot machines?” I kind of choked, 
remembering the kidding idea I had put | 
into his head. “What you going to do 
with ’em?”’ 

‘Gosh! I don’t know,” he said. “But 
they told me to ask for something and I 
couldn't think of anything else—except 
your sugge stion.” 

“But that sounds kind of goofy to me,” 
I argued. “What did you tell them you 
were going to slot in your machines?” 

“I told them I didn’t know, and they 
laughed,” he grinned Then as a sort 
of a joke, I guess, they granted me the 
franchise.” 

So I laughed up one of my sleeves. My 
hated rival was also going crazy; as crazy 
as any traffic cop I ever saw—which is 
surely on the high road to insanity. 

I thought mebbe I could invent some- 
thing like you said,” he went on sort of 
childishly. Pathetic, too, if any one 
could feel that way about it—which I 
jolly well couldn’t. I never could get any 
pathos out of seeing a person I wanted 
to kill get a swift kick in the neck. 

It left me in a very buoyant frame of 
mind, that little conversation, and I went 
whistling homeward, feeling certain that 
Marjorie and I would spend our honey- 
moon together, instead of with a couple 
of other fellows. 

“Har! har! har! That is the way I 
laughed when I reached home. The 
poor one-track egg went and got him a 
franchise for a thousand slot machines 
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I knew anything else I 


slot 


had asked 
For a slot 


and 


Morocco or some such foreign | 


But my knowledge | 


how to keep folks travel- | 


I said. | 
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}| without anything to put in ‘em! “Har! 


har! ha-a-a-a 

I didn’t finish the third “Har!” be- 
cause I suddenly thought of something 
serious. What if somebody who was 
smart like me should tell Daly to install 
|those machines and put gum or some- 
thing in them! After all, slot machines 
| did pay. There were millions of them in 
| use. 

Then I didn’t sleep that night, either. 
I dreamed all night that a gum-chewing 
slot machine was sitting on my chest 
yodeling raucously: “The Face on the 
| Barroom Floor.” 

But I got in touch with Mr. Jarman 
next day and told him about the slot 
machine franchise. He soon cleared the 
thing up. Mr. Jarman is a smooth, silk- 
lined article when it comes to franchises 
and things. Ask Marje’s dad—he knows. 
| “You must remember that the poor 
goof agreed to pay a stiff rental on those 
machine locations,’ said Mr. Jarman. 
At the rate he will have to pay—if he 
ever utilizes them—he couldn't afford to 
vend anything but watermelons out of 
season or Canadian Rye. Don’t worry— 
he’s only a half-baked cop with the pon- 
derous intellect of a gooseberry.” 

That's the kind of a father-in-law a 
man needs to keep him pepped up and 
full of the old optimism, and I toid Mr. 
Jarman so. I said that if I were picking 
fathers-in-law for men of standing and 
intellect I would go about the country- 
side seeking men like him. And he re- 
plied that he admired my acumen. 
| Marjorie and I got on well, too. She 
|continued to express the morbid wish 
that I remain away from her, and I con- 
tinued to look upon her as a petulant 
child, an only daughter, and my wife-to- 
be, and gallantly gave up every Tuesday 
night to Pat Daly. 

Then, after six months of competing 
with the policeman, I decided to take a 
little run over to Europe to see Whit 
Burnett, who had gone to Paris to learn 
whether or not the Apaches are blood 
relatives of the southwest Indians, or 
whether the American bars still uphold 
the old traditions. Something important 
like that. 

“Well, so long, old timer,’ Marjorie 
said the night before I left. ‘Please don’t 
write, because you bore me frightfully, 
and I have no intention of ever answering 
your silly letters. Pat and I will be mar- 
ried within a few months now, anyway.” 

At which I grinned. I make it a rule to 
grin whenever I hear of a traffic cop. 
Sometimes I laugh right out loud. 

“You stick by the rules laid down by 
your dad,” I warned her. “Twenty years 
from now our children will pass along 
Fourth Street and they will see Good 
Deed Daly still doing his good deed by 
understudying a wooden semaphore.” 

‘I'll play the game,” she said, “and 
So will Pat. Watch us.” 

So I told her good-bye, and next morn- 
ing Old Man Jarman went to the dock 


| 





| with me. 


“Marjey will be sick of that cop within 
another three or four months,” he said, 
trying to make the trip easy for me. “By 
the time you are back she will be mighty 
giad she has you. That can be depended 
upon. I wouldn’t have a policeman in 
the family, anyway. I hate all of ‘em. 





I was pinched once, myself.” 
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And those words kept me from be” 
coming seasick. After that ] wasn't 
afraid of any traffic cop living—not much, 
anyway. 


T WAS seven months later that J ar. 

rived in the so-called land of the free 
and the home of the shave. I hadn't 
heard a word from home during my en- 
tire absence. I hate newspapers published 
in America. They print too much news 
about the exploits of policemen, And 
Marjorie had not sent me so much as q 
post-card. Well, I would surprise her 
Watch me! 

First I went home and took a brief 
rest. Then I decided to stroll dow 
town. I was glad to be back and ] 
wanted to glimpse a few of the old fa 
miliar sights the Gladstone Building 
the Singer Tower, the new bridge across 
the river. 

I even walked Fourth Street 
past Vine Avenue. There was a bit of 
malice in this. I hoped to get a glimpse 
of Traffic Policeman (Good Deed)~Daly 
I wanted him to see me. I hoped to get 
a grin out of it. 

But in this I was disappointed. There 
was a strange face ogling the traffic, which 
seemed to have increased since I left. 

“He was such a dumb-bell they had 
to fire him at last,” I muttered to myself 
as I glanced at the entrance of the Fair 
Store. Then I halted. I saw a new- 
fangled slot-machine in the doorway 
Every little while a person would stop 
drop a penny into its interior, and extract 
a bit of pasteboard. I walked on, won- 
dering. 

A few blocks further along I saw more 
persons tossing pennies recklessly into the 
gaping maw of another slot machine, and . 
I approached it and elbowed my way 
closer. I dropped in a penny. A bit of 
pasteboard shot out. I read the words 
printed on the card: 


dow n 


If you are injured or killed while 
crossing any street in the city while 
this card is ‘in your possession, on the 
date printed on the back, you or your 
heirs will be entitled to collect the sum 
set opposite the injury named in 
schedule. 


Then followed a schedule of injuries, 
with prices per hurt ranging from fifty 
dollars up, climaxing with five thousand 
dollars for death. : 

It was a fine idea, I said to mysélt. 
Traffic insurance. Traffic insu Say! 
Didn't Pat Daly say he knew nothing 
else? Didn’t he say he had a franchise 
for installing slot machines? 

I rushed to a phone and called up Old 
Man Jarman. 

“Oh, hello,” he said, sort of absently 
“Back, eh? Marje? Oh, she’s in Europe 
with her husband—Pat Daly, president o 
the National Traffic Insurance Society: 
Pat’s going to be a millionaire by the 
time he gets back. Fine fellow. Come 
over and I'll tell you how he and Mar 
worked out that % : 

“You go jump into the lake,” I said, 
slamming up the receiver 

Show me a man that doesn’t hate 4 
traffic cop and I'll show you 4 yellow 
dog. I don’t grin at ‘em. I laugh right 
cut loud. See—Heh! Heh! Heh! 
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—continued 


foor. In a way he felt better. But 
in a Way. 


HE spirit of midnight was upon the 
Café of the Red Pig. A youth with 
black hair at the piano, unaccustom- 
rio the kick of absinthe, was putting 
and inaccuracies into his playing. A 
with a madonna-like face was sing- 
airs at which a censor, knowing little 
§ Montmartre, would have frowned. 
The patron was dozing in his corner 
ir, awakening occasionally just long 
ough to relight his long pipe and let 
+ gp out again. Madame, sitting, as 
wt at the receipt of custom, showed 
» her bright eyes little trace of her six- 
ven hours on duty. Dotted about the 
is a score of clients were chattering, 
uhing, and playing cards for sous. 
Dyke sat at a table over which a dozen 
ectric bulbs glittered, Babette facing 
im. The little wild rose—it was Paul 
“dvin who had once christened her so— 
aj thoms about her tonight. Dyke 
s puzzled. It wasn't like Babette to 
“touchy.” Not in the least like her. 
day long nine days out of ten, she 
»s bubbling over with irrepressible 
verriment. But this wasn’t one of the 
ine. That was the worst of her sex, 
ke reflected. You never could depend 
n em. In anticipation of the money 
for his posters, he had borrowed a 
méred francs, and this was the third 
wsecutive night he had brought Babette 
he Red Pig. 


JE first night they had come straight 
here from Kelvin’s studio and she had 
aved like a little witch, as he put it 
p himself. She had teased him and 
ttered and taunted him. Still, he was 
olerably sure of her. As soon as he had 
he necessary funds he would set up 
ousekeeping at that Fontainebleau 
tudio, and Babette would be his inspira- 
yOn. 
The second night here in the Red Pig 
me had been quieter than usual, and 
surprised him more than once by 
hing at the wrong time. He would 
ave given the balance of his hundred 
mancs to know what was going on inside 
red-gold head of hers—what was 
shy going on inside it. But soon after 
pidnignt she had drifted away, like a 
dl td Cinderella, leaving him piqued 
t optimistic. 
Tonight She puzzled him entirely. 
othing stirred her. He had even spent 
ity francs on a bottle of champagne 
d filled a glass for her, but she had 
rely tasted it. 
That's about the hundredth time 
Ve looked up at the doorway, Bab- 
: Protested at length. “And 
ed spoken to me all night 
: your eyes. But you can 
ai *4Y, Babette, I'll tell the 
+ she glanced over his shoulder. 
: € you go again! 
Ss ime apathy fled from her face. 
of wicked mischief came to her 
more and brought joy to the 
“Yon ‘ ladelphia. 
4 Mt I will sing to you,” she 
across the table, “and you 


* Once 






The Little-Wild Rose of Montmartre 


from page 58 


shall drink to me.” Then, turning to the 
long-haired pianist, “Gaspard, ‘Le Chan- 
son d’Amour.’” 

But not again did Babette look directly 
at Kelvin, the man who had drawn her 
glance, standing there in the doorway. 
As the first chords were struck she leaped 
lightly to the table, and then the café 
rang with her song of passion. 

On the last note she slipped off one 
of her tiny blue shoes, filled it with 
champagne, and held it out to Dyke. 
As he drank, she turned her eyes delib- 
erately to Paul Kelvin—a look of chal- 
lenge behind which whole worlds of feel- 
ing might have lain. Still perched aloft 
she changed in a flash to the gamine as 
she called out to him 

“Alors, papa! This is carnival, and 
you look like * But the rest of her 
jibe was lost in shrill laughter while the 
others crowded around for a drink from 
her shoe. 





ELVIN picked up the glass of red 

wine which the patron’s wife had put 
before him, and raised it to his lips. As 
he did so his glance met that of the man 
from Philadelphia. Dyke was glowing 
in his moment of triumph. The song 
had set his pulse athrob; at the time he 
wouldn't have changed places with kings. 
And all this was clear in the look he 
turned upon Kelvin. Kelvin’s fingers 
tightened upon his glass. It was still 
nearly full. With one twist of the arm 
he could have obeyed an impulse that 
was almost overwhelming. Instead, slowly 
and deliberately, he set the glass down 
again; and as he did so turned to chat 
with an acquaintance, apparently deaf to 
the merriment that came from the table 
under the blaze of light. 

“Yes, I am rather tired,” he was say- 
ing. “I’ve been——” he broke off, eyes 
wandering across the room to Babette. It 
had occurred to him that there was no 
reason why he should explain what he 
had been doing, and that perhaps he had 
been making an ass of himself by doing 
it anyhow. A while later, with a gesture 
of farewell which included Babette im- 
personally, he left the café 

Outside, he walked on and on until the 
June dawn. Then, somewhat wearily, he 
turned homeward. He had promised | 
himself an early night in, but a tramp | 
like that had a steadying effect on one’s 
nerves—at times. 


OBODY had seen Paul Kelvin for 

days. His pupils and others knocked 
at the garret studio and went their way 
in the happy-go-lucky fashion of the 
Quartier. Kelvin was an artist, and— 
who could tell? He would come back 
when the mood took him. Those who 
questioned the old concierge received a 
shrug for reply, or the brief comment: 

“Que voulez-vous? He is his own 
master.” 

Apart from the five francs a day which 
she was receiving for her silence, the 
concierge knew Kelvin was not in a fit 
state to receive visitors. It wasn’t wine: 
he hardly seemed to eat or drink any- 
thing. 

Twice a day the old 
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| shuffled out again. 


illustrated book on | 


in with bread and meat, and there he was 
always, before a large canvas, painting. 
painting. If she spoke he ignored her. 
If she lingered a moment longer than 
necessary he bellowed at her until she 
It was indeed a man- 
tiger caged up there. But she understood. 
She couldn’t fail to understand. Half a 
century ago, before her body shriveled 
and youth was but a memory, she herself 
had been a model; all her life she had 
rubbed shoulders with painters, so she 
knew something of their ways and their 
work. 

The fire was burning him; eating him 
up. She had known him for years, but 
never like this. And still, mon dieu, 
what a picture it was that he was 
making! 

His temper had been terrible during the 
first two days. Once, as she came in, 
he slashed a bright crimson streak straight 
across his canvas, kicked a hole in it and 
with a roar pitched the thing to the other 
end of the garret. But he began work 
again. 

It was vague at first. Gradually the 
face became clear: a face like Babette’s, 
only glorified. Now that it was nearly 
finished, the old woman could see that 
it was Babette whom he had been paint- 
ing, and she chuckled. Because she knew 
Kelvin couldn’t possibly have done it 
unless he were madly in love with the 
little model. That was what made her 
chuckle. It was a rich joke. These 


| artists couldn’t hide anything from her 


keen she’d known the truth all 
along. 

And the last time she came from the 
studio the Tiger, having finished with his 
palette, flung it after her. The wet paint 
made it stick flat on the wall just past 
her head. She only laughed to herself. 

After flinging his palette at the old 
woman, Kelvin stood before the canvas, 
staring. He was too fine an artist to feel 
satisfied with what he had done, but he 
knew it was good. Better far than that 
canvas that went to the Metropolitan in 


America. 


eyes; 


URNING on his heel he blundered 

out, suddenly aware of intense fa- 
tigue. He was spent with a whole week’s 
fever of work; but that wasn’t the only 
reason for weariness. Throughout the 
week he had lived in a fool’s paradise. 
Now it was ended. 

The lights were beginning to wink in 

street and window as he passed on. He 
jostled pedestrians everywhere, crossed 
the Seine, heading always for Mont- 
martre. It was queer, mixing with hu- 
manity again. Not once for seven days 
had he been out, nor spoken to a living 
being save the old concierge. He had 
worked like one possessed, shutting from 
his mind the world of actuality. And 
now he was half afraid. He had left 
things alone too long. That fool Pierre 
hadn’t returned, or he would have come 
hammering in his old tempestuous way at 
the studio door. And with Pierre still 
away... 
Kelvin stamped on. There was an 
old house nestling in the shadow of the 
cathedral. He turned in at the door, 
climbed three flights of stairs. 

Babette was not there. Kelvin ran his 
fingers through his beard, then walked 
out into the street again. This time he 
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made for the Café of the Red P 
dumbly round the tables, and 

on to the sidewalk. It was tyg 
later when he walked up the stairs 
own garret. 

: He frowned. The studio door was 
Some one was inside talking, 

“Come on, Babette”—it was fj 
voice—“let’s get out of this I 
the damned place much as J 
him and his picture of you,” 

Paul Kelvin stood just beyond 
glare of the gas jet. his head ¢ 
forward, a smile kindling in his 
Babette was motionless six feet in 
of the picture. 

“T shall wait,” she said unsteadily, 
away. You poor blind thing, what 
want of you or of Pierre whom J 
flying a ‘week What did J 

want of either of you except to 
Paul want to tear you to bits? Now 
you understand, or are you so stupid 
you cannot learn? If I have to wa 
night and all tomorrow I shall stay 
till he comes back 

“You won't.” 
desperation in 
coming with me 
I want you more 
wanted in my life 
love can mean 
here in this 


agor 


There was a touchy 
Dyke's voice. “¥ 
I want you, B 
than anything | 

I'll teach you 

I'll make you kiss 
very studio of his. 
God,” he whipped a knife from 
pocket, “if you don’t, I swear 
his picture to ribbons.” 


ELVIN was bevond the doorway 

—actually in the room. Bat 
knife in Dyke's trembling fingers 
raised. Even if Kelvin leaped fo 
might be Babette shot 
lightning glance and saw Kelvin. 
voice softened, grew silky 

“Very well, mon / ” she said 
head thrown back alluringly, “eo 
me.” 

But this time it 
jealousy. 

Dyke’s fingers relaxed. The 
clattered to the floor. He took one 
step toward the girl—and then was 
off his feet. Without a word 
had closed a vast hand upon his 
and swung him toward the door. # 
were two flights of stairs to the 
From each there ascended the 
legs bumping against the steps af 
was dragged downstairs by BK 
little later Babette heard the steps 
man returning. Kelvin again stood 
doorway. 

For a 


too late 


wasn’t to stir Ke 


time the two looked # 
another—and then she was in bis 
a little tornado with body and 
Her lips sought his, and minutes 
before either spoke 
“And if he had kissed me, mom 
she asked, her fingers toying 
Kelvin’s hair 
“You mean,’ 
friend who—who 
Babette nodded quickly. 
ferocious his answer. the happier 
going to be. It had taken 9 
very much—to open Paul’s eyes | 
“I think, just to begin with, J 
have brained him. little one,” be 


nodded sidewayss 
has just left u 
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Suppose you know that a friend 
another woman—1is a user of poison- 
ous carbolic acid compounds for hy- 


gienic purposes. Suppose the evidence 
stands on the bathroom shelf, evi 
dence in the shape of a bottle with 
the deadly skull-and-crossbones as 
required by law. Is it not the duty of 
one woman to another to speak out 
and speak the truth about poisonous 
antiseptics? 


And this truth is something any 
shysician or trained nurse can verify 
ie personal knowledge. It is some- 
thing any woman can vouch for after 
a certain length of experience with 
such compounds, either bichloride of 
mercury or the compounds of carbolic 
acid sold under various trade names. 


Zonite is not dangerous 
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to women 
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their efforts to maintain a strict regi 


Lonile 
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